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PREFACE 

My  exposure  to  the  Christian  faith  and  to  the  Advent  Christian 
Church  began  thirty-five  years  ago  in  San  Francisco, 
California.  Unlike  many  Advent  Christians  w ho  trace  their 
relationship  to  the  denomination  back  one  or  sore  generations, 
non©  of  my  ancestors  was  associated  with  the  Advent  Christian 
Church.  My  association  „^tn  and  appreciation  for  this 
denominational  group  has  grown  fro®  the  f «  ct  that,  it  was 
through  the®  that  ]  first  heard  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
learned  about  the  Christian  faith. 

During  the  mid-1960s ,  I  discovered  that  Advent  Christians 
were  engaged  in  a  major  debate  over  the  nature  of  the  Bible 
and  its  role  within  the  church.  I  also  discovered  that  much  of 
the  debate  centered  around  the  two  Advent  Christian-related 
colleges.  It  became  obvious  that  Adv-nt  Christians,  at  least 
in  my  part  of  the  country,  had  strong  opinions  and  even  some 
division  within  their  ranks.  Since  that  time,  I've  refined 
fascinated  with  the  Advent  Christian  debate  over  the  Bible's 
inspiration . 

Parkslda  Community  Church,  the  Advent  Christian 
congregation  in  San  Francisco,  was  the  place  where  I  developed 
auch  of  my  love  and  appreciation  for  the  Advent  Christian 
Church.  High  school  and  college  brought  ate  into  contact  with 
tho  larger  world  of  evangelical  is®  through  ministries  ;ik© 
Young  LI f«,  Peninsula  Bible  Church  in  Palo  Alto,  California, 
arid  the  Mount  Meraon  Christian  Conference*  Center.  Through 
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their  Influence,  I  sensed  God's  calling  to  Christian  ministry 
and  entered  Fuller  Theological  Seminary.  I  continue  to  be 
grateful  for  the  profound  influence  of  these  congregations  and 
ministries  both  on  my  theological  pilgrimage  and  my  Christian 
life. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  to  whom  I  must  express 
appreciation.  I'm  grateful  to  the  Advent  Christian  pastors  and 
leaders  who  agreed  to  be  interviewed  for  this  project,  and  who 
took  time  to  respond  to  the  survey  connected  with  this  thesis. 
Three  of  those  I  want  to  specifically  mention  because  during 
the  last  year,  while  I  have  busily  engaged  in  researching  and 
writing  this  dissertation,  they  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ. 
Dr.  Clyde  Hewitt,  Dr.  Carlyle  Roberts  and  Dr.  Roland  Griswold 
await  the  resurrection.  They  influenced  the  Advent  Christian 
Church  in  important  ways  and  I  am  privileged  to  have  known 
each  of  them. 

George  Waterman,  Jim  Smith,  Louia  Gransee,  and  Clio 
Thomas  have  encouraged  me,  both  intellectually  and 
spiritually,  for  well  over  twenty  years.  Jim  Lee,  Frank  Hall, 
Dane  Frost,  and  Rodney  Brittain  have  been  friends  and 
colleagues  for  the  past  several  years  and  have  graciously 
given  of  their  time  in  helping  with  an  important  component  of 
this  research.  Freeman  Barton  has  gone  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  several  times  in  providing  valuable  research 
help.  Thank  you,  Freeman.  Dorothy  Crouse,  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Moses  Crouse,  provided  me  with  copies  of  Dr.  Crouse's  M . A .  and 


Ph.D.  theses.  Without  her  help,  completion  of  this  project 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult.  Oral  Collins  provided 
valuable  insights  into  the  Cleveland  Conference.  David  A.  Dean 
graciously  read  each  of  the  chapters  and  has  offered  valuable 
guidance  over  the  last  three  years.  I'm  grateful  for  his 
friendship  and  scholarly  insight.  My  mother.  Nova  Mayer, 
instilled  in  me  a  love  for  reading  and  learning  that  I  will 
always  appreciate.  My  wife,  Renee,  has  not  only  helped  with 
typing  and  proofreading,  she  has  patiently  encouraged  me  to 
continue  on  when  the  stress  of  work  and  research  seemed  almost 
insurmountable.  It  is  to  her  that  I  dedicate  this  work. 

I  hope  that  this  work  will  reflect  the  appreciation  and 
love  that  I  have  for  the  two  movements  that  have  shaped  my 
Christian  pi 1 gr image --evangel i cal  ism  and  Adventism.  Some  view 
them  as  mutually  exclusive.  I  do  not,  and  I  am  grateful  that 
God  has  used  both  of  them  in  my  life. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Until  recently,  most  church  historians  seemed  to  have  viewed 
the  controversies  between  fundamentalists  and  modernists  as 
largely  focused  in  time  (1910-1930)  and  place  (among  Baptists 
and  Presbyterians).  During  the  last  twenty  years,  however, 
that  perspective  has  been  changing.  Some  have  begun  to  see  the 
long-running  debate  over  the  Bible’s  inspiration  and  authority 
as  a  war  that  has  been  fought  throughout  the  century  with 
battles  on  many  different  fronts,  and  each  front  with  its  own 
generals,  captains,  foot-soldiers,  and  supply  lines. 

This  dissertation  focuses  on  one  of  those  fronts:  a  small 
denomination  born  out  of  the  disappointment  of  its  founder, 
William  Miller,  and  his  Adventist  followers  during  the  early 
1840s.  The  Advent  Christian  Church  was  one  of  several 
denominations  that  grew  out  of  the  Great  Disappointment  of 
1844,  the  failed  prediction  that  Jesus  Christ  would  return 
personally  and  visibly  during  October  of  that  year.1  One- 
hundred  -and  -twenty  years  after  the  Great  Disappointment,  this 
small  denomination  found  itself  locked  in  a  controversy  over 
the  Bible's  inspiration  and  authority.  For  a  denomination  that 
prided  itself  on  its  distinctive  understanding  of  biblical 


1  For  accounts  of  the  life  of  William  Miller  and  the 
founding  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church,  see  Clyde  E.  Hewitt, 
Midnight  and  Morning:  An  Account  o  1  the  Adventist  Awaken! ng 
and  the  Founding  of  the  Advent  Christian  Denomination,  183 1 - 
I860  (Charlotte:  Venture  Books,  1984),  and  George  R.  Knight, 
Millennial  Fever  and  the  End  of  the  World :  A  Study  of 
Millerite  Adventism  (Boise,  Idaho:  Pacific  Press,  1993). 
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truth,2  it  is  perhaps  ironic  that  it  experienced  the  sane 
struggles  that  had  plagued  Northern  Baptists  and  Northern 
Presbyterians  two  generations  earlier. 

What  makes  the  Advent  Christian  controversy  an  important 
stjry  is  not  the  size  of  the  denomination.  Other  small 
denominations  have  faced  similar  struggles.  The  importance  of 
the  Advent  Christian  story  rests  in  its  historical  context  as 
a  uniquely  American  denomination  with  roots  firmly  in  the 
restorat ionism  of  America's  Second  Great  Awakening.  Studying 


1  For  an  account  of  Advent  Christian  doctrinal 
distinct ives ,  see  David  A.  Dean,  Resurrection  Hope  (Charlotte: 
Venture  Books,  1991). 

Advent  Christians  have  historically  maintained  three 
distinctive  doctrines  that  touch  on  the  areas  of  anthropology 
and  eschatology.  The  first,  commonly  called  conditional 
immortality,  is  the  belief  that  God  alone  is  naturally 
immortal  (see  1  Timothy  6:13-16)  and  that  human  beings  do  not 
necessarily  possess  immortality,  but  ultimately  receive  it  by 
grace  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  those  without 
Christ  will  not  suffer  conscious  eternal  torment,  but  will  be 
judged,  punished  according  to  their  sins,  and  ultimately 
destroyed. 

The  second  distinctive,  popularly  called  "soul-sleep,” 
interprets  the  intermediate  state  between  physical  death  and 
the  return  of  Christ  as  a  period  of  temporary  unconsciousness. 
In  their  third  distinctive.  Advent  Christians  interpret  the 
last  portion  of  Revelation  as  teaching  that  God  will  destroy 
the  earth  by  fire  and  establish  his  eternal  kingdom  on  an 
earth  made  new. 

Advent  Christians  h§ve  also  taken  pride  in  their  heritage 
rooted  in  the  Adventist  movement  of  the  1830s  and  1840s.  While 
key  followers  of  the  founder  of  Adventism,  Baptist  lay- 
preacher  William  Miller,  mistakenly  predicted  that  Jesus 
Christ  would  return  to  earth  on  October  22,  1844  (a  view  that 
Miller  himself  only  accepted  in  early  October  1844); 
Adventists  in  general  and  Advent  Christians  in  particular  have 
continued  to  preach  and  teach  an  imminent  return  of  Christ . 
Miller's  mistaken  date  combined  with  what  some  Interpreted  as 
religious  fanaticism,  caused  a  number  of  churches  to 
disenfranchise  many  of  their  Adventist  members.  Many  who 
became  part  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church  and  other  Adventist 
bodies  were  those  who  suffered  this  disenfranchisement. 
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the  Advent  Christian  conflict  over  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  Bible  can  help  us  gain  insight  into  the  role 
and  function  of  Scripture  within  a  restorat ionist  context.  It 
can  help  us  understand  how  denominations  and  associations  of 
churches  that  combine  non-creedal  approaches  toward  Christian 
theology  with  a  congregational  form  of  church  government 
resolve  or  fail  to  resolve  important  theological  and 
organizational  differences.  It  can  also  provide  lessons  from 
which  Christians  of  any  ecclesiastical  stripe  can  benefit. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  we  will  focus  on  the  Advent 
Christian  conflict  over  the  Bible's  inspiration  and  authority. 
We  will  explore  the  historical  and  theological  roots  of  the 
Advent  Christian  Church  and  discuss  ways  that  they  impacted 
the  controversy  that  emerged  within  the  small  denomination 
during  the  1950s  and  early  1960s.  We  will  address  the 
mechanics  of  the  conflict  itself,  measuring  its  impact  on  the 
Advent  Christian  Church,  and  observing  what  lessons  both 
evangelicals  and  Advent  Christians  today  can  learn  from  it. 
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RESTORATIONISTS,  MODERNISTS,  AND  ADVENTISTS 


The  roots  of  the  Advent  Christian  conflict  over  the 


inspiration  and  inerrancy  of  Holy  Scripture  lie  in  two 
important  areas:  the  unique  theological  foundations  of 
Adventism  as  one  of  several  powerful  restorationist  movements 
that  swept  through  the  United  States  between  1790  and  1850, 
and  the  collision  between  evangelical  orthodoxy  and  the 
modernist  impulse  that  began  with  Charles  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species  in  1859  and  reached  its  crescendo  with  the 
fundamentalist-modernist  controversies  of  the  early  twentieth 
century.  The  early  foundations  of  Adventism  were  anti-modern 
and  restorationist.  William  Miller  and  his  early  followers  had 
one  essential  desire:  to  overturn  the  postmillennial  consensus 
that  dominated  much  of  American  evangelicalism  and  replace  it 
with  a  premlllennial  belief  in  the  almost  Immediate  return  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  United  States,  in  the  view  of  Miller  and  the 
early  Adventists,  was  not  the  vehicle  that  God  would  use  to 
usher  in  his  millennial  kingdom.  No  human  being  or  nation, 
according  to  Miller  and  his  followers,  could  accomplish  that. 
Instead,  in  their  view,  the  Bible  clearly  taught  that  Jesus 
Christ  would  return  to  earth  suddenly,  visibly,  and  personally 
before  the  inauguration  of  the  millennium.1 


1  In  Revelation  20:1-6,  John  the  Elder  speaks  of  a  one- 
thousand  year  period  of  time  during  which  Satan  is  bound  in 
captivity  and  Christ  reigns.  Throughout  church  history, 
Christian  theologians  have  offered  several  interpretations  of 
this  passage.  The  dominant  interpretation  among  American 
Christians  during  the  early  nineteenth  century  was 
postmlllennlallsm.  the  view  that  through  the  influence  of 
Christian  faith  and  ideals,  humanity  would  progress  and  the 
millennium  would  be  ushered  in  before  the  return  of  Christ. 
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The  Restoration! st  Inpulse  in  Early  American  Christianity 
The  American  War  of  Independence  ushered  in  a  half-century  of 
democratic  revolution  (1790-1840)  that  altered  the  shape  of 
major  institutions  and  the  lives  of  people  in  the  young 
nation.  With  independence  from  Great  Britain  came  widespread 
rejection  of  the  British  cultural  notions  of  class,  culture, 
and  hierarchy  in  favor  of  a  t  wing  egalitarianism  that 
allowed  common  people  to  independently  forge  their  identities 
and  destinies.  Nowhere  was  this  democratic  impulse  felt  more 
profoundly  than  in  the  churches  of  the  early  American 
republic . 

In  England,  as  in  other  European  nations,  church  and 
government  were  fused  in  ways  that  tied  both  to  the 
preservation  of  political  and  cultural  heritage.  While  the 
fusion  of  church  and  state  meant  that  clergy  of  the 
established  church  were  socially  and  culturally  part  of  the 
ruling  class,  it  also  meant  that  individuals  and  congregations 
who  dissented  from  the  theological  and  doctrinal  positions  of 
the  state  church  were  in  many  cases  denied  civil  liberties  and 


Miller  and  his  Adventist  followers  articulated 
prealllennlallsm.  the  notion  that  Christ  must  return  to  earth 
visibly  and  personally  before  the  millennium.  In  Miller's 
view,  at  the  return  of  Christ,  "the  dead  saints  or  bodies  will 
arise,  those  children  of  God  who  are  alive  then,  will  be 
changed,  and  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  where  they 
will  be  married  to  him.  The  World  and  all  the  wicked  will  be 
burnt  up... and  then  Christ  will  descend  and  reign  personally 
with  his  Saints;  and  at  the  end  of  the  1000  Years  the  wicked 
will  be  raised,  judged  and  sent  to  everlasting  punishment." 
Miller  quoted  by  George  R.  Knight,  Millennial  Fever  and  the 
End  of  the  World  (Boise,  Idaho:  Pacific  Press,  1993),  p.  17. 
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eve*’  persecuted  for  their  convictions.  During  the  two 
centuries  before  the  American  Revolution,  England  (and  much  of 
Europe)  had  been  rocked  by  one  religious  controversy  after 
another.  Because  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  had 
become  home  to  thousands  of  men  and  women  from  a  variety  of 
denominations  and  traditions  fleeing  religious  tyranny,  those 
who  inhabited  the  colonies  were  forcea  to  wrestle  with  how  to 
live  peaceably  together  despite  their  different  convictions. 

After  independence  from  Great  Britain  had  been  won, 
American  politicians  such  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison  argued  that  the  only  way  to  guarantee  religious 
freedom  and  avoid  the  type  of  bloodshed  that  had  plagued 
Europe  was  to  separate  the  functions  of  church  and  state.  All 
citizens  should  be  allowed  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  The  federal  government  should 
not  favor  one  Christian  church  or  communion  over  another  and 
moreover  should  not  adjudicate  church  disputes  nor  support 
monetarily  or  otherwise  the  work  of  -he  church.2 

The  impact  of  this  new  approach  to  the  relationship 
between  church  and  state  was  immediate  and  dramatic. 
Christianity  in  its  American  context  began  to  move  away  from 
centralized  ecclesiastical  structures  and  comfortable 
associations  with  high  culture.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 

2  For  a  description  of  the  Jefferson/Madison  notion  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  and  how  it  came  to  be 
expressed  in  the  United  States  Constitution,  see  Edwin  S. 
Gaustad ,  Nei ther  King  Nor  Prelate:  Religion  and  the  New  Nation 
1776-1826  (Grand  Rapids :  Wm.  B.  Eerdaans,  1993) ,  pp.  36-58. 
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Revolution,  the  European  state  churches  that  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  establishment  in  their  home  countries  now 
struggled  to  compete  both  with  each  other  and  with  a  host  of 
new  Christian  movements  indigenous  to  American  soil. 
Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  and  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  new  United  States  found  themselves  forced  to  adjust  to  a 
new  situation  where  they  could  no  longer  depend  upon 
privileged  status.  Americans  who  found  themselves  dissatisfied 
with  their  present  religious  traditions  were  free  to  join 
another  or  to  start  their  own. 

That  is  what  many  chose  to  do.  American  Christianity  was 
now  wrapped  up  in  the  democratic  convulsions  that  swept  the 
new  nation  from  1790  to  1845.  During  this  period,  common 
people  began  *.o  play  significant  roles  in  American  religious 
life.^  While  Congregat ionalists ,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans, 
and  Anglicans  found  themselves  struggling  to  maintain  their 
once  dominant  roles,  people  outside  the  upper  classes  of 
American  life  like  Francis  Asbury,  Elias  Smith,  Barton  Stone, 
Alexander  Campbell,  Joseph  Smith,  and  William  Miller  were 
establishing  new  religious  movements  (or,  in  the  case  of 


4  Nathan  O.  Hatch,  The  Democratization  of  American 
Christianity  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1989),  pp.  3- 
16.  Hatch  argues  that  to  properly  understand  Christianity  in 
the  United  States,  one  must  grasp  the  impact  of  how 
revolutionary  the  years  1790-1840  were  in  American  life, 
thought,  and  culture.  Religious  freedom  as  expressed  in  the 
separation  of  church  aid  state  combined  with  a  democratic 
impulse  toward  egalitarianism  led  to  "an  unexpected  and  often 
explosive  conjunction  of  evangelical  fervor  and  popular 
sovereignty. " 
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Asbury,  Americanizing  an  18th  century  British  movement) 
independent  of  established  elites  and  in  tune  with  the 
currents  of  American  democracy.  These  new  leaders  derived 
their  authority  not  from  education,  status  within  society,  or 
state  support  but  from  their  ability  to  persuade  people  and 
retain  their  confidence. 

At  the  heart  of  these  popular  expressions  of  Christianity 
stood  a  desire  to  bypass  the  received  traditions  of  European 
church  history  in  an  effort  to  recover  or  "restore"  the  purity 
of  New  Testament  church  life.  While  each  c-*  these  movements 
expressed  a  distinctive  theological  tone,  they  gave  common 
expression  to  what  is  best  termed  the  "restorationist  impulse" 
within  American  Christianity.4  Most  of  these  indigenous 
American  denominations  shared  several  important  restorationist 
tendencies.  First,  they  believed  that  after  the  apostolic  age, 
a  massive  falling  away  from  true  Christianity  had  taken  place 
and  that  the  church  had  become  hopelessly  corrupt.  Even  the 
Protestant  Reformation  had  not  brought  full  and  true  reform.5 
Second,  recovery  of  first-century  biblical  Christianity  would 
mean  the  outright  rejection  of  all  creeds  and  traditions. 
While  some  restorationist  movements,  most  notably  the  Moraons 
argued  that  God  had  revealed  new  scripture  in  the  American 
context,  for  others,  "No  creed  but  the  Bible,”  was  the 

4  For  descriptions  of  restorat ionism  see  Hatch  Depo- 
cra  tization ,  pp.  17-46;  167-170;  and  Gaustad  Neither. King,  pp. 
98f  f ;  119-133. 

5  Hatch,  Democratization,  p.  167. 
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operative  watchword  for  the  formulation  of  doctrine  and 
theology.6 

On  the  surface,  this  catchy  phrase  appears  to  be  a  crude, 
but  accurate  way  of  expressing  the  Reformation  notion  of  sola 
scrlptara.  However  restorationists  like  Campbell,  Elias  Smith , 
and  Miller  had  something  much  different  in  mind.  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  Scripture  was  not  to  be  left  to  theologians  or  to 
clergy  with  academic  degrees.  For  restorationists,  the  Bible 
was  seen  as  a  "self-interpreting"  book  and  common  people  had 
an  obligation  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  themselves  using  the 
principles  of  reason  and  common  sense.7  Moreover,  the  ultimate 
authority  in  all  matters  of  religious  belief  and  practice  was 
not  found  in  traditions,  creeds,  or  hierarchical  church 
structures  but  in  the  private  interpretation  and  judgments  of 
the  individual  Christian.  In  the  restoration! st  vision, 
interpreting  the  Bible  was  a  democratic  task  and  the 
individual  was  the  final  authority  both  in  church  and  soc  iaty.8 


a  Ibid.,  pp.  179-183.  See  also,  Knight,  Millennial 
Fever,  pp.  38-40. 

1  Restorationism  cut  across  the  lines  that  divided 
Evangelicals  and  Unitarians  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Thomas  Jefferson  argued  that  religion  must  return  to 
the  "plain  and  unsophisticated  precepts  of  Christ"  and  sought 
to  use  the  interpretive  principles  of  enlightenment 
rationalism  tc  achieve  that  end.  See,  Gaustad  Neither  King, 
pp.  97-107. 

6  The  importance  of  how  restorationists  understand  the 
task  of  interpreting  Holy  Scripture  is  a  neglected  issue  in 
discussions  surrounding  the  Bible's  inspiration,  authority, 
and  Inerrancy.  There  is  a  fundamental  tension  between  the 
historic  Protestant  understanding  of  sola  scrlptura  and  the 
restorationist  notion  that  private  interpretation  of  Scripture 
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Finally,  the  majority  of  restorationist  movements 
practiced  a  democratic  form  of  Congregationalism.®  Local 
churches  conducted  their  business  by  democratic  means  and  were 
to  be  independent  of  any  outside  ecclesiastical  control. 
Pastors  served  at  the  pleasure  of  the  congregation  and  any 
associations  with  organizations  or  agencies  outside  of  the 
congregation  were  to  be  strictly  voluntary.  Pastors  led  by  the 
force  of  their  personalities  and  by  their  ability  to  move  and 
persuade  their  congregants.1® 

The  Restorationist  Vision  of  William  Miller 
Between  1790  and  1845,  the  first  generation  of  restorationist 
Christianity  rolled  in  several  waves  across  the  American 
landscape.  Under  the  direction  of  Francis  Asbury,  Methodist 
circuit  riders  extended  the  Wesleyan  expression  of  Christian 
faith  into  the  western  reaches  of  the  new  republic.  Elias 
Smith,  Alexander  Campbell,  and  Barton  Stone  challenged  the 
Calvinist  orthodoxy  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches  and  sought  to  be  known  simply  as  "Christians"  with  no 
denominational  ties.  The  Baptist  John  Leland  reacted 

is  the  final  authority  for  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 
We  will  discuss  this  tension  in  the  final  chapter. 

*  Notable  exceptions  were  the  Methodists  and  the  Mor¬ 
mons  . 

19  For  an  example,  see  Knight,  Millennial  Fever,  p.  68. 
The  author  points  to  the  Christian  Connexion,  a  restorationist 
sect  that  developed  in  New  York  and  New  England  after  the  turn 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  "The  movement  emphasized  Christian 
freedom  by  avoiding  all  church  organization  above  the 
congrega t iona 1  leve 1 . " 
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passionately  against  those  within  his  communion  who  desired 
respectability.  Af rican-American  Baptists  and  Methodists 
articulated  a  distinctive  Christianity  that  addressed  their 
unique  cultural  position  as  slaves  and  second-class  citizens 
in  a  nation  whose  constitution  guaranteed  freedom  and 
equality.  Joseph  Smith,  an  impoverished  preacher  and  visionary 
from  upstate  New  York,  developed  a  unique  spirituality  that 
saw  America  as  the  final  piece  of  God's  redemptive  purpose  and 
plan. 11 

These  movements  represent  the  earliest  (and  probably  the 
most  powerful)  wave  of  restorat ion  ism  in  American  church 
history.  In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries, 
a  new  generation  of  movements  with  estorat ionist  overtones 
would  emerge  in  dispensat ionalism  and  pentecostalism ,  both  of 
which  would  have  a  large  impact  on  twentieth-century 
evangelicalism.12  An  important  bridge  between  these  two 
generations  of  restorat  ionisra  lies  in  an  earl/  to  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  movement  started  by  a  self-educated  farmer 
from  the  small  upstate  New  York  town  of  Low  Hampton.  William 


11  For  a  description  of  each  of  these  restorat  ionist 
movements,  see  Hatch,  Democrat  izett  ion.  pp.  67-122. 

12  For  a  description  of  Dispetisatlonalism,  see  George  M. 
Ma r s den ,  Fundamentalism  and  American  Culture:  The  Shaping  of 
Twentieth  Century  Evangelicalism  1870-192S  (New  York:  Oxford, 
1980),  pp.  48-71.  My  contention  is  that  in  their  early 
configurations,  both  dispensat ionalism  and  pentecostalism 
shared  the  essential  characteristics  of  restorat ionlsm:  The 
need  to  recover  the  Christian  faith  and  practice  of  New 
Testament  times,  a  deep  suspicion  of  academic  theology,  the 
notion  of  "no  c *eed  but  the  Bible,"  and  a  democratic 
congregational  approach  to  church  governance. 
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Miller  grew  up  in  an  obscure,  poverty-stricken  family  and  had 
United  opportunity  for  formal  education.  Lack  of  educational 
opportunity  didn't  quash  his  intellectual  curiosity  and  his 
love  for  reading.  After  marrying  Lucy  Smith  and  moving  to 
Poultney,  Vermont,  (where  his  wife's  family  lived)  in  1803, 
Miller  immersed  himself  j.n  books  and  in  the  philosophical 
literature  of  Voltaire,  David  Hume,  and  Thomas  Paine.  The 
influence  of  these  writers  combined  with  that  of  the  educated 
men  he  met  in  Poultney  led  him  to  embrace  deism  as  opposed  to 
orthodox  Christianity.13 

After  serving  as  a  U.S.  Army  captain  in  the  War  of  1812, 
Miller  reached  a  point  of  spiritual  crisis  on  September  16, 
1816. 14  "Jesus  Christ  became  to  me,"  in  Miller’s  words,  "the 
chief est  among  ten  thousand,  and  the  Scriptures,  which  before 
were  dark  and  contradictory,  now  became  a  lamp  to  my  feet  and 
a  light  to  my  path."15  Miller's  words  point  to  the  importance 
of  understanding  his  spiritual  crisis  and  subsequent 


13  David  A.  Dean,  "Echoes  of  the  Midnight  Cry:  The 
Millerite  Heritage  in  the  Apologetics  of  the  Advent  Christian 
Denomination  1860-1960"  (Unpublished  Th.D.  dissertation, 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  1976)  pp.  12ff.  In  Dean’s 
words,  "Miller’s  inclination  towards  scepticism  led  him  to 
deism  rather  than  toward  atheism  or  agnosticism. ...  Deism 
ruthlessly  criticized  the  Bible  for  its  irrational  miracles, 
unreliable  prophecies,  and  unbelievable  complication  of 
universally  obvious  truth;  in  its  place  deism  offered  simple 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  man,  rational  morality,  and 
recognition  of  a  First-Cause  of  all  things." 

14  For  a  description  of  Miller's  conversion  experience, 
see  Knight ,  Millennial  Fever,  pp.  32-35;  and  Hewitt,  Midnight 
and  Morning,  pp.  15-18. 

15  Miller  quoted  by  Knight,  Millennial  Fever,  P  34. 
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conversion  in  its  intellectual  and  philosophical  as  well  as 
its  emotional  and  spiritual  contents.  For  Miller,  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  meant  conversion  fro*  the  tenets  of  deism  to  the 
embrace  of  Scripture  as  the  true  revelation  of  God.^ 

Unlike  many  of  his  earlier  restorationist  counterparts. 
Miller's  temperament  was  reserved  and  rational,  not 
demonstrative  and  emotional.  Soon  after  Miller's  conversion, 
a  friend  challenged  his  belief  in  the  truthfulness  of  the 
Bible.  "1  replied,"  according  to  Miller,  "that  if  the  Bible 
was  the  Word  of  God,  everything  contained  therein  might  be 
understood,  and  all  its  parts  made  to  harmonize;  and  1  said  to 
him  that  if  he  would  give  me  time,  I  would  harmonize  all  these 
apparent  contradictions,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  or  I  would  be 
a  deist  still .  "17  That  challenge  led  M  Her  to  a  two-year 
verse-by-verse  intensive  study  of  the  Bible,  a  study  aided 
only  by  his  Cruden's  Concordance. 

Miller  came  away  from  that  study  convinced  that  the  Bible 
was  the  written  Word  of  God  and  that  it  contained  a  system  of 
truth  that  was  clear  and  comprehend ible  to  anyone  willing  to 

Dean,  "Echoes,"  p.  23.  On  pages  10-95,  Dean  provides 
an  excellent  survey  of  Miller's  intellectual  and  theological 
development  from  his  conversion  in  1816  to  his  death  in  1849, 
especially  in  terms  of  Miller’s  understanding  of  Scripture  and 
his  hermeneutical  methodology. 

11  Miller  quoted  by  Dean,  "Echoes,"  p.  23.  Dean  comments 
on  what  he  sees  as  a  shift  in  Miller's  understanding  of 
Scripture.  While  at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  Miller  hao 
grounded  the  validation  of  Scripture  in  the  authority  of  God, 
now  he  would  attempt,  in  Dean’s  words,  "to  undertake  some 
rational  proof  which  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  own 
intellect  for  demonstration  that  the  Bible  can  be  trusted . " 
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undertake  serious  study.  He  came  away  convinced  of  something 
else  that  would  dramatically  impact  Christianity  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As 
Miller  worked  to  harmonize  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  his 
study  of  Old  Testament  prophecies,  especially  the  book  of 
Daniel  had  convinced  him  that  Jesus  Christ  would  return 
visibly  and  personally  to  earth  on  or  about  the  year  1843. 18 

Miller  realized  that  this  radical  conclusion  was  out  of 
step  with  the  postmillennialism  that  permeated  much  of 
American  Christianity  during  his  time.  While  by  1823  he  was 
convinced  that  his  conclusion  about  Christ’s  return  was 
biblically  sound.  Miller  did  little  to  propagate  his  views 
except  to  speak  with  friends  and  neighbors,  and  pray  that  God 
would  raise  up  one  or  more  clergymen  who  would  reach  the  same 
conclusions  and  communicate  them  through  the  pulpit.18 
Miller's  reluctance  to  personally  propagate  the  results  of  his 
study  began  to  change  in  the  early  1830s  with  his  f  ~t  pulpit 
lectures  and  with  the  publication  of  his  views  in  L^e  Vermont 
Telegraph,  a  Baptist  newspaper.  As  Miller's  message  gained 
popularity  and  followers  during  the  1930s  and  early  1940s, 
Adventism  became  established  as  a  distinct  movement  within 

18  Knight,  Millennial  Fever,  p.  36.  Dean  presents  a 
detailed  exposition  of  Miller's  argumentation  for  the  1843 
date.  See  Dean,  “Echoes,"  pp.  76-87. 

19  Knight  comments,  "Apparently  his  fear  of  rejection  by 
people  outweighed  his  fear  of  God.  For  another  eight  years 
(1823-1831)  the  reluctant  prophet  continued  to  resist  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit..."  Knight, 
HI _fj§vgr ,  p.  43. 
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American  Christianity.2® 

The  character  and  tone  of  Adventism  was  distinctively 
restorationist .  As  the  movement  grew,  William  Miller  was 
convinced  that  God  had  called  him  and  his  followers  to  restore 
the  true  New  Testament  teaching  of  the  second  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  church.  Moreover,  Miller's  understanding  of 
Christian  faith  and  his  usage  of  Scripture  were  replete  with 
restorationist  overtones.  As  his  rules  for  interpreting  the 
Bible  demonstrate,  Miller  was  deeply  suspicious  of  traditions 
and  creeds  and  strongly  believed  that  the  Bible  was  a  self- 
interpreting  book  that  could  be  understood  by  all  Christians 
who  approached  the  Scriptures  with  sacrificial  faith.25  Even 
after  the  1844  Great  Disappointment,  Miller  and  other 
Adventist  leaders  were  reluctant  to  form  any  organization, 
even  a  voluntary  one,  because  of  their  strong  commitment  to 
the  autonomy  of  individuals  and  congregations.22 


25  The  story  of  the  Adventist  movement  is  well  told  in 
several  books  most  notably,  Knight,  Millennial.  Ftver;  Hewitt, 
Midnight  and  Morning:  An  Account  pf  the  Adventist  Awakening 
and  the.  Founding  pf  Ahp  Mvent  Christian  Denominat ion ,  1831  - 
18§0  (Charlotte:  Venture  Books,  1984);  and  Francis  Niehol,  The 
Midnight  Cry  (Washington,  D.C.:  Review  and  Herald,  1944). 

25  See  Appendix  One  for  William  Miller's  fourteen  rules 
of  interpretation  with  attention  to  rules  three,  four,  five, 
and  fourteen. 

22  For  a  brief  sketch  of  the  October  22,  1844  Greet 
Disappointment,  see  David  A.  Dean.  "The  Great  Disappointment: 
No  Words  Can  Express  the  Feeling"  (Advent  Christian  Hit n#»$, 
Vol.  42  No.  8,  October  1994),  p.  6.  Before  October  1844, 
William  Miller  and  other  Adventists  declared  on  numerous 
occasions  their  desire  not  to  establish  a  new  denomination. 
Even  after  the  events  of  October  1844,  Adventists  organized 
local  congregations  only  after  Individual  Adventists  were 
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The  restorationist  inpulse  had  a  powerful  inpact  on 
Christian  faith  and  practice  in  the  new  United  States,  and 
William  Miller  and  his  fellow  Adventists  shared  the 
assumptions  articulated  in  one  forn  or  another  by  the  various 
restorationist  movements  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  However,  Adventism  was  different  from  other 
restorationist  groups  in  three  important  ways.  First,  unlike 
Methodists,  Mormons,  and  the  various  Christian  associations 
that  established  separate  organizations,  most  Adventists  (at 
least  until  October  1844)  desired  to  reform  the  established 
churches  through  the  restoration  of  what  they  believed  was  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  Christ's  return.  Second,  Adventism  was 
the  first  major  premillennial  movement  in  American 
Christianity.  While  the  dlspensat ional  preraillennialisra  of 
John  Nelson  Darby  would  become  popular  among  evangelical 
Christians  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War,  Adventism 
represented  the  first  major  assault  against  the  postmillennial 
consensus  that  guided  much  of  pre-Civil  War  American 
Christianity.  Third,  unlike  the  other  restorationist 
movements,  Adventism  was  forced  to  confront  failure.  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  return  in  either  1843  or  1 a44 .  Adventists 
became  subject  to  ridicule  within  the  churches  and  scorn  in 
the  larger  society.  Adventist  leaders  scrambled  to  make 
biblical  and  theological  sense  of  what  had  failed  to  happen. 

excommunicated  by  their  churches.  Assoclat ional  and 
denominational  organizations  would  not  be  established  until 
the  late  1850s  and  early  1860s. 
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The  Advent  of  Modernise  in  Aeerican  Christianity 
After  1845,  Advent ise  essentially  went  into  exil«.  As  early  as 
July  1843,  Charles  Fitch,  a  Presbyterian  who  had  joined  Miller 
three  years  earlier,  urged  Adventists  to,  in  his  words,  "cone 
out  of  Babylon."  While  most  Millerites  understood  this  as 
referring  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  papacy,  Fitch 
extended  its  meaning  to  include  the  established  Protestant 
churches  who  opposed  the  Adventist  understanding  of  Christ's 
return.23  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  Disappointment,  as 
their  excommunication  from  Protestant  congregations  grew  and 
continued,  Adventists  began  to  view  the  established  Protestant 
denominations  as  essentially  apostate.  From  that  point  on, 
Adventism  was  for  the  most  part  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
American  Christianity  for  the  balance  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Adventism  would  fracture  into  several  associations, 
each  with  its  unique  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  Great 
Disappointment . 24 

While  Adventists  struggled  from  1845  on  to  establish 
their  identity,  from  1860  on,  the  mainstream  of  American 
Christianity  would  enter  a  period  of  extended  crisis  that 
would  ultimately  fracture  it  into  two  opposing  and  contentious 
parties.  Charles  Darwin's  The.  Origin  of  Species,  published  in 

23  Knight,  Millennial  Fever,  pp.  153-156. 

21  Knight,  Millennial  Fever,  pp.  245-325.  Knight  provides 
an  excellent  description  of  the  different  ways  that  Adventists 
attempted  to  understand  the  Great  Disappointment  and  how  the 
different  Adventist  denominations  organized. 
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1859,  has  been  called  the  most  significant  book  of  the 
nineteenth  century  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Its  implications 
went  far  beyond  biological  science  and  in  George  Marsden's 
words,  "sparked  an  intellectual  crisis  for  Christians  that  no 
educated  person  could  ignore."25  Darwin's  theory  of  natural 
selection  challenged  for  many  the  Genesis  account  of  creation 
and  seemed  to  deny  God's  providential  design  in  creation.25 
Earlier  in  the  century,  scientists  had  reconciled  Genesis  w’th 
the  "old-earth"  findings  of  nineteenth  century  geology.  But 
the  recessive  attempts  to  harmonize  Darwin's  findings  with 
the  Genesis  account  would  at  best  meet  with  only  limited 
success . 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  Darwin's  work  represented 
only  one  aspect  of  a  dramatic  intellectual  shift  that  began  to 
build  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
Germany,  historical  studies  had  undergone  dramatic  change. 
Grounded  in  an  idealism  which  suggested  that  God  could  be  best 
seen  within  the  processes  of  history,  the  new  historical 
consciousness,  to  use  Marsden's  words,  "shifted  the  emphasis 
in  human  thought  from  the  perennial  quest  for  timeless  truths 


25  George  M.  Marsden,  Understanding  Fundamentalism  and 
Evangelicalism  (Grand  Rapids,  Wm.  B  Eerdmans,  1991),  pp.  12- 
13. 

26  Bradley  J.  Longfield,  The  Presbyterian  Controversy: 
Fundamentalists,  Modernists,  and  Moderates  (Hew  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1991),  p.  12. 
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to  explaining  how  human  belief  changes  and  progresses, 
study  of  history  was  no  longer  a  search  for  fixed  historical 
truth,  but  the  use  of  scientifically  critical  historical 
methods  to  determine  "what  actually  was."28 

Historiclsm  was  being  applied  to  biblical  studies  by 
Julius  Wellhausen,  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  and  others. 
Through  their  application  of  literary  analysis,  comparative 
linguistics,  and  archeology,  the  German  critics  questioned  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  historical 
reliability  of  Job,  the  dating  of  Daniel,  and  the  authenticity 
of  significant  portions  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  By  the  late 
1800s,  theologians  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  (New  York), 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Harvard,  and  other  important 
theological  institutions  were  rapidly  adopting  the  methods  and 
views  of  the  emerging  higher  criticism.  As  a  result,  "a 
nascent  theological  movement,  billed  as  the  New  Theology  was 
making  a  serious  bid  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  American 
Christians.”29  For  a  growing  number  of  academics,  biblical 
scholars,  and  pastors,  the  Christian  faith  had  to  be 
reconciled  with  what  they  considered  the  indisputable  results 
of  biblical  criticism  and  evolutionary  thought. 

27  George  M.  Marsden,  The  Soul  of  the  American 
University:  From  Protestant  Establishment  to  Establishment 
Unbelief  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1994),  pp.  206-7. 

28  For  discussion,  see  Ibid.,  p.  25  (footnote  17).  This 
phrase  is  a  translation  of  the  words  of  German  historian 
Leopold  von  Ranke,  "wie  es  eignetlich  gevesen . " 

29  Longfield,  Presbyterian  Controversy,  p.  19. 
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The  rise  of  historical-critical  studies  fostered  another 
important  theological  development — the  advent  of  the  study  of 
comparative  religion.  The  Christian  faith  would  no  longer  be 
seen  as  superior  to  all  other  religions,  but  simply  one  of 
many  equally  valid  religious  expressions.  This  was  no  doubt 
the  spirit  behind  the  1893  World's  Parliament  of  Religions 
held  in  Chicago. 

These  and  other  intellectual  developments  contributed  to 
a  sense  among  American  evangelicals  in  the  late  1800s  that  the 
Christian  way  of  life  they  believed  and  propagated  was  under 
attack.  Notions  of  absolute  truth  were  questioned.  Traditional 
moral  and  social  standards  were  challenged.  The  Bible  was  seen 
not  as  a  special  revelation  of  God,  but  as  a  cultural  product 
just  like  any  other  book.30 

The  unease  felt  by  American  evangelicals  was  compounded 
by  the  experience  of  rapid  and  dramatic  social  change  within 
the  United  States  during  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  physical  and  economic  devastation  of  the  Civil 
War  (1861-65)  caused  many  to  question  the  postmillennial 
optimism  that  was  part  of  America's  Puritan  heritage.  By  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  westward  expansion  was 
virtually  complete.31  Technological  advance  led  to 


30  Marsden,  Soul  of  the  American  University,  p.  207. 

31  For  a  valuable  discussion  of  how  the  American  under¬ 
standing  of  land  and  property  influenced  westward  expansion 
and  continues  to  influence  the  worldview  of  European- 
Amer leans,  see  William  Dyrness,  How  Does  America  Hear  the 
Gospel?  (Grand  Rapids:  Wn.  B.  Eerdmans,  1990),  pp.  29-59. 
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industrialization  and  dramatic  improvement  in  transportation 
and  communications.  As  the  factory  grew  in  economic 
importance,  jobs  began  to  move  from  the  countryside  to  the 
city.  The  United  States  was  becoming  more  urbanized  and  more 
diverse  socially  and  ethnically.32  While  African-Americans 
continued  to  face  the  legacy  of  slavery  and  the  reality  of 
bigotry  and  prejudice,  immigration  from  abroad  explodeo. 
Fourteen  million  European  immigrants,  many  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  regions  of  Ireland,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Southern 
Europe,  came  to  the  United  States  between  1860  and  1900.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century,  immigrants  and  their  children  made  up 
one-third  of  the  U.S.  population. 33  Protestant  ricans  (and 
Adventists)  watched  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  grew 
dramatically . 

Industrialization  not  only  fueled  urbanization  and 
immigration,  but  led  to  a  dramatic  increase  in  wealth  and 
materialism  on  the  one  hand  and  poverty  on  the  other.  Large 
corporations  grew  to  dominate  their  industries  and  make  their 
owners  wealthy  men,  while  many  laborers  (including  women  and 
children)  toiled  sixty  hours  each  week  and  earned  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  per  year.3* 

The  dramatic  change  in  economic  life  meant  an  expanded 

32  Longfield  Presbyterian  Controversy,  p.  15.  By  1900, 
city  dwellers  made  up  forty  percent  of  the  population.  By 
1920,  that  figure  passed  fifty  percent. 


Ibid.  , 

P. 

16. 

Ibid. , 

P. 

14. 
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role  for  American  education.  After  the  Civil  War,  American 
higher  education  was  affected  by  a  series  of  changes  including 
importation  of  the  German  university  nodel,  the  expansion  of 
professionalisn  and  specialization,  and  new  ways  of  funding 
colleges  and  universities  that  eabraced  government  and 
philanthropic  support.35  While  as  late  as  1850,  most  American 
colleges  had  been  church-related,  by  the  end  of  the  century 
the  study  of  religion  and  theology  was  no  longer  at  the  heart 
of  academic  life. 

What  was  happening  at  American  colleges  reflected  the 
growing  secularization  of  late-nineteenth  and  early-tWentieth 
century  American  life.  Protestant  Christians  during  this  time 
faced  a  world  very  different  from  that  of  their  grandparents. 
Their  responses  to  the  intellectual  and  social  challenges  of 
this  time  would  not  be  unified.  The  evangelical  consensus  that 
had  shaped  much  of  American  Christianity  since  the  1600s  would 

finally  be  broken.  While  the  reetorationist  impulse  of  the 

* 

first  half  of  the  ninateenth  century  had  shattered  any  hope 
for  organizational  cohesion  within  American  Christianity,  the 
emerging  modernist  impulse  would  fracture  its  doctrinal  and 
theological  unity  regarding  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith. 

As  secular  tendencies  and  understandings  began  to  make 
significant  impact  on  American  intellectual  and  social  life, 
a  number  of  Christians,  especially  influential  pastors  and 
college  teachers,  began  to  suggest  that  Christian  theology 

35  Ibid.,  pp.  16-17. 
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aust  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  new  understandings  of 
scientific  and  historical  method  By  the  early  twentieth 
century,  what  William  Hutchison  has  termed  "the  Modernist 
Impulse"  within  American  Protestant  Christianity  would  reach 
full  flower  as  a  powerful  force.36 

In  Hutchison’s  view,  three  principles  were  the  focal 
point  of  the  Modernist  Impulse: 

1.  "...the  conscious  intended  adaptation  of  religious 
ideas  to  modern  culture." 

2.  "the  idea  that  God  was  immanent  in  human  cultural 
development  and  revealed  through  it." 

3.  "the  belief  that  human  society  is  moving  toward 
the  realization  (even  though  it  may  never  attain  the 
reality)  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.”37 

The  Modernist  impulse  built  on  the  postmillennial 
understanding  of  Christian  history  that  had  been  part  of 
American  evangelicalism  since  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
From  Edwards  to  Charles  Finney,  the  postmillennial  notion  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  use  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the 
gospel  to  shape  a  new  world  marked  by  righteousness,  peace, 
and  prosperity  that  would  lead  to  the  return  of  Jesus  Christ, 
provided  the  dominant  eschatological  motif.  Unlike  their 


”  William  R.  Hutchison,  The  Modernist  Impulse  in 
American  Protestantism  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1976).  Hutchison  traces  the  history  and  growth  of  this 
theological  movement  within' American  Protestant  Christianity. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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evangelical  postmillennial  predecessors,  this  growing  group  of 
modernist  Christian  thinkers  viewed  the  millennial  kingdom  as 
arriving  through  God's  presence  in  and  activity  through  the 
great  forward  movements  of  humanity. j8  Human  culture  and 
activity  are  not  alien  to  the  Christian  faith.  God's  work  is 
not  found  outside  of  human  activity,  but  within  it.  Moreover, 
his  purposes  and  plans  are  revealed  in  human  historical  and 
scientific  progress. 

Advent  Christian  Organizational  and  Theological  Direction 
By  the  time  Darwin's  original  work  on  evolution  appeared,  the 
theological  fracture  within  the  Adventist  movement  was 
essentially  complete.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Great 
Disappointment,  the  fundamental  theological  issue  within  the 
Adventist  movement  focused  on  how  to  interpret  (or 
reinterpret)  the  meaning  of  what  for  all  intensive  purposes 
looked  like  a  failed  prophecy.  With  the  death  of  William 
Miller  in  1849,  that  struggle  became  all  the  more  acute.  In 
the  aftermath  c*  Miller's  death,  Adventism  had  fractured  into 
two  broad  coalitions.*5 

38  Hutchison,  Modernist  Impulse,  p.  6. 

35  Knight,  Millennial  Fever,  pp.  217-325  According  to 
Knight,  by  the  end  of  1845,  "two  separate  strands  of  Adventism 
had  developed,  and  there  was  no  middle  ground  between  them" 
(239).  But  within  each  strand,  there  were  a  variety  of 
theolooical  and  doctrinal  nuances  and  positions.  The 
restorationist  notion  that  theological  authority  rested  with 
the  people,  not  with  clergy  or  movement  leaders  was  practiced 
widely  among  Adventists  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Great 
Disappointment  and  plays  an  important  role  in  the  further 
fragmentation  of  the  movement. 
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The  first  (sometimes  called  the  "noderate")  f  otion 
argued  that  William  Miller  had  the  right  event  but  the  wrong 
time.  In  other  words.  Miller’s  essential  message  that  the 
visible,  premillennial  return  of  Jesus  Christ  would  soon  occur 
was  essentially  correct.  The  fact  that  Christ  did  not  return 
to  earth  by  October  22,  1844,  meant  that  there  were  obviously 
aspects  of  the  Bible's  message  about  the  return  of  Christ  that 
Adventism  had  failed  to  fully  grasp.  Therefore  the  Adventist 
task  was  twofold;  further  study  of  the  Bible  and  continued 
proclamation  of  the  need  for  people  to  prepare  for  the  second 
coming  of  Christ. 

The  second  (or  "Sabbatarian")  faction  took  a  different 
course  and  argued  that  Miller  had  the  right  date  but  the  wrong 
event.  The  event  foretold  in  Daniel  8:1440  was  not  the  return 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  beginning  of  a  second  phase  of 
Christ's  ministry  in  the  heavenly  realm.41  In  that  context 
came  a  new  program  of  Adventist  ministry,  the  recovery  of 
Sabbatarianism  as  the  sign  of  God's  faithful  remnant  people. 
Influenced  by  Joseph  Bates,  and  James  and  Ellen  White  this 
faction  organized  into  what  is  now  Seventh-day  Adventism. 
These  three  individuals  gave  this  Adventist  faction  an 

4®  This  passage  reads  "He  said  to  me,  ’It  will  take  2 ,  J  JO 
evenings  and  mornings;  then  the  sanctuary  will  b© 
reconsecrated  ’  ’’  ( NIV ) . 

41  For  a  concise  description  of  this  theme  and  the 
development  of  what  would  become  the  theological  position  of 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church,  see  Knight,  Millennial 
Fever .  pp.  304-319. 
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especially  strong  organisational  and  theological  cohesion,  to 
the  point  that  when  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  formally 
organized,  they  became  the  only  Adventist  denomination  not  to 
practice  a  congregational  form  of  church  polity. 

While  Seventh-day  Adventism  has  a  fascinating  theological 
and  social  history/2  after  the  1850s  there  was  little  contact 
between  it  and  the  denominations  that  emerged  out  of  the  first 
Adventist  faction  described  above.  In  addition,  while  Seventh- 
day  Adventism  developed  a  strong  theological  and 
organizational  cohesion,  the  "moderate"  faction  was  fraught 
with  several  theological  voices  and  controversies,  the  most 
serious  being  a  dispute  over  the  doctrine  of  conditional 
immortality . 4j  This  theological  belief  was  pioneered  among 
Adventists  by  George  Storrs,  a  former  Methodist  who  had  joined 
the  Adventist  movement  in  1842.  Even  though  this  doctrine  was 


42  For  an  excellent  survey  of  that  history,  see  Gary 
Land,  ed.  Adventism  in  America:  A  History  (Grr.nd  Rapids:  Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans,  1986).  For  an  intriguing  look  at  recent 
theological  developments  within  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church,  see  Geoffrey  J.  Paxton,  The  Shaking  ojf  Adventism.:  A 
Dgstume^tedL  AccoyBt__M_  the.  _Cr  Is  is  Among  Mmilti  §%$  Over  the 
Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book 
House,  1977). 

43  A  brief  description  of  this  doctrine  is  found  in  the 
first  footnote  of  the  introduction.  For  a  contemporary  defense 
of  the  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality,  see  Edward  William 
Fudge  The  Fire  That  Consumes  (Carlisle,  U.K. :  Paternoster 
Press,  1994).  For  an  account  of  this  doctrine’s  roots  in  the 
thought  of  several  of  the  early  church  fathers,  see  Dwight  s. 
Banks,  "The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Advent  Christian 
Denomination  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  Doctrinal 
Development"  (Unpublished  MA  thesis,  Gordon  Divinity  School, 
1939),  pp.  74f f ;  and  Allster  E.  McGrath,  ed.  ItoA.jChjrJjtJ.4jB 
Theology  Reader  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  1995)  p.  355. 
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opposed  by  William  Miller  and  other  Adventist  leaders,  Storrs 
propagation  of  conditional  immortality  har  wide  influence 
within  the  movement,  even  before  the  Great  Disappointment  of 
October  1844. 44 

The  growth  of  acceptance  of  the  conditionalist  doctrine 
anong  the  "moderate"  faction  demonstrated  the  power  of  the 
restorationist  impulse  within  Adventism.  The  leadership  of  the 
movement  and  the  editorial  position  of  its  leading 
publication,  the  Advent  Herald ,  remained  firmly  committed  to 
the  more  traditional  view  that  the  human  soul  was  naturally 
immortal  and  that  the  destiny  of  the  wicked  (those  without 
Christ)  was  conscious  eternal  punishment  for  their  sin.45 
Among  rank  and  file  Adventists  however,  the  conditionalist 
position  continued  to  gain  strength  during  the  late  1840s  and 
early  1850s  to  the  point  where  by  1856,  it  was  the  position 
held  by  a  strong  majority  of  moderate  Adventist  clergy  and 
laity.  The  formation  of  doctrine  and  theology  was  seen  not  as 
the  providence  of  an  elite  leadership,  but  part  of  a 
democratic  process  where  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  ordinary 

44  Dean,  "Echoes,"  pp.  111-113;  Knight,  Millennial  Fever, 
pp.  194-199.  The  only  senior  Adventist  leader  to  accept  belief 
in  conditional  immortality  before  October  1344  was  Charles 
Fitch.  (Fitch  would  die  after  baptizing  a  number  of  new 
converts  in  frigid  Lake  Ontario  waters  only  nine  days  before 
the  Great  Disappointment.)  The  initial  depth  of  opposition  to 
this  doctrine  among  the  upper  echelon  of  Millerite  leaders  was 
reflected  in  an  Adventist  publication  established  by  Joslah 
Litch  simply  titled.  The  Antl-Annlhilatlonlct . 

45  Banks,  "Pise  and  Growth,"  pp.  88-89;  Dean,  "Echoes,*' 
pp.  115-117. 
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Christians  play  a  determinative  role.  With  the  refusal 
of  the  Advent  Herald,  the  publication  with  the  closest  ties  to 
the  elite  within  moderate  Advene ism,  to  allow  for  >ubllcatlon 
of  conditions1 ist  views  on  their  pages,  the  moderate  faction 
would  become  further  fragmented. 

Because  publications  played  a  vital  role  in  Adventism,  it 
was  common  for  Adventist  believers  to  identify  themselves  by 
their  loyalty  to  a  given  publication.  Thus,  to  be  a  Herald 
Adventist  was  to  identify  with  the  theological  position  of 
that  weekly  public ition.  In  1858,  the  "Herald  Adventists" 
organized  the  American  Evangelical  Adventist  Conference,  the 
first  "denomination"  to  organize  out  of  the  moderate  faction. 
With  the  transfer  of  the  Advent  Herald  to  the  new 
organization,  that  publication  became  even  more  forceful  In 
its  antagonism  toward  the  conditional  1st  position.  In 
response,  the  bulk  c  f  moderate  Adventists  with  condit Iona  list 
leanings  r»'  avitated  toward  an  Adventist  publication 
established  in  1854,  the  World’s  Crisis.44  Thus,  by  1858  the 
Crisis  Adventists  would  be  the  largest  moderate  Adventist 
faction,  and  in  1860  they  would  organize  the  Advent  Christian 


41  Dean,  Echoes, **  pp.  122-126.  The  KaglA'JL  Crisis 
initially  organized  to  propagate  a  new  "definite  time" 
movement  among  Adventists.  A  small  band  of  Adventists,  that 
included  Miles  Grant,  had  begun  to  advocate  1854  as  the  year 
of  Christ's  return  After  the  failure  of  this  movement,  the 
publi  nation  increasingly  became  the  primary  conditional 1st 
publication  within  Adventism's  moderate  wing. 
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Association.47 

Pros  1860  through  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Advent  Christians  wrestled  with  how  to  define  themselves  both 
organizationally  and  theologically.  Because  most  of  the 
Adventist  elite  had  identified  with  the  American  Evangelical 
Adventist  Conference,**  and  because  of  the  powerful  ant  1- 
denominational  sentiment  among  many  of  the  people  and 
congregations  that  Identified  with  the  conditional 1st 
Adventists,  the  Advent  Christian  Association  experienced  a 
host  of  organizational  and  theological  difficulties.  During 
the  first  decade  of  its  existence,  three  important  doctrinal 
developments  occurred.  First,  after  his  appointment  as  editor 
of  the  World's  Crisis  in  1861,  Rufus  Wen Jell  began  to  advocate 
the  rather  unpopular  belief  that  these  who  died  without 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord  would  not  be 
resurrected  at  the  return  of  Christ,  but  would  simply  cease  to 


*'  Dean,  "Echoes,"  p.  127.  Organization  did  not  come 
without  *  great  deal  of  struggle.  As  David  Dean  writes,  "Among 
the  Conditional 1st  Advent! ft*  strong  opposition  to  the 
formation  of  a  denomination  wa*  expressed  In  two  forms. 
Some  —  were  opposed  to  any  and  all  organization.  But,  most  of 
the  opposition  csss  *n  the  form  of  those  who  withstood  "he 
adoption  of  sn  ext ru-blbl leal  name  for  any  believer,  church , 
or  association  of  believers.” 

**  A  notable  exception  is  Joshua  Himes.  While  Himes 
originally  opposed  the  condi t tonal 1st  Adventists  and 
participated  in  the  organisation  of  the  American  Evangelical 
Adventist  Conference,  he  shifted  his  theological  position  on 
thir  issue  and  by  1364  had  identified  himself  with  the  Advent 
Christian  Association.  Ironically,  after  a  series  of  conflicts 
with  editor  Miles  Grant,  Himes  returned  to  his 
Episcopc 1  roots  and  later  associated  with  Seventh-day 
Adventism. 
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exist  at  the  time  of  their  physical  death.  Advocates  of  this 
view  would  establish  their  own  denomination,  the  Life  and 
Advent  Union,  in  1863.** 

Second,  Advent  Christians  gravitatal  away  from 
premlllennialism  toward  an  amlilennial  understanding  of 
biblical  eschatology.  For  the  non-resurrectionisv  Life  and 
Adventists,  the  notion  of  a  one-thousand  reign  of  Christ  that 
concluded  with  a  universal  judgment  that  included  both  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  demanded  reinterpretation.  While 
Advent  Christians  on  the  whole  rejected  the  non¬ 
resurrectionist  arguments,  many  were  receptive  to  the  symbolic 
interpretation  of  Revelation  20  that  the  Life  and  Adventists 
offered.511  Hot  only  had  many  Advent  Christians  shifted  their 
understanding  of  the  millennium,  many  were  wrestling  with 
precisely  how  to  understand  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  While 
William  Miller  and  the  first  generation  of  Adventist 


For  a  concise  summary  of  the  issues  involved  and  the 
formation  of  the  Life  and  Advent  Union,  see  Banks,  "Rise  and 
Growth,"  pp.  95-100;  and  Dean,  "Echoes,"  pp.  135-138.  The  Life 
and  Advent  Union  rejoined  the  Advent  Christian  General 
Conference  in  1964. 


5*  In  the  words  of  Dwight  Banks,  "It  is  an  entirely 
unexplainable  paradox  that  the  group  whose  view  was  so 
vigorously  rejected  by  the  denomination  as  a  whole,  should 
nevertheless,  succeed  in  changing  the  entire  doctrinal  trend 
of  the  body"  toward  amlilennial ism.  See,  Baziks,  "Rise  and 
Growth,"  p.  99.  It  should  be  noted  that  premillenniallsm  has 
never  disappeared  within  the  Advent  Christian  Church  and  that 
there  continues  to  be  a  strong  historic  prenillennial  faction 
within  the  denomination  today. 
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leadership  had  been  unabashedly  Trinitarian, 51  as  a  result  of 
the  desire  to  follow  "no  creed  but  the  Bible,"  there  developed 
among  Advent  Christians  a  hesitancy  to  embrace  language  not 
explicitly  used  in  the  Bible  itself.  That,  combined  with  their 
suspicion  of  academic  theology  and  their  isolation  from  the 
mainstream  of  Protestant  Christianity,  led  many  Advent 
Christians  to  question  both  the  word  "Trinity"  as  applied  to 
God  and  the  Trinitarian  idea  of  one  God  eternally  existent  in 
three  persons — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.52  By  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  essentially  four  viewpoints 
expressed  among  Advent  Christians:  the  traditional  Trinitarian 
view;  a  Christian  monotheist  view  that  field  to  both  the  deity 
of  Christ  and  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  but  hesitated 
to  use  the  term  "Trinitarian"  to  describe  that  belief;  a 
Christian  monotheist  view  that  held  to  the  deity  of  Christ  but 
to  the  non-personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  an  Ajiian  view 
that  advocated  the  non-preexistence  of  Christ.53 


51  A  Brief  History  of  William  Miller,  first  edition. 
(Boston:  Advent  Christian  Publication  Society,  1895),  p.  90. 
See  also.  Banks,  "Rise  and  Growth,"  p.  33.  In  Miller's  words, 
"I  believe  in  one  living  and  true  God,  and  that  there  are 
three  persons  to  the  Godhead —  as  there  is  in  man,  the  body, 
soul,  and  spirit.  And  if  any  one  will  tell  me  how  these  exist, 
I  will  tell  him  how  the  three  persons  of  the  Triune  God  are 
connected. " 

52  At  this  point,  the  restorationist  Impulse  is  again 
active  among  Advent  Christians.  One  fascinating  area  of 
historical  study  that  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
received  is  the  early  tendencr  of  churches  affiliated  with 
restorationist  movements  to  struggle  with  Trlnitarianisa. 

53  Banks,  "Rise  and  Growth,"  pp.  100-101,  133. 
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These  theological  struggles  were  difficult  for  early 
Advent  Christians  to  deal  with  because  of  an  interesting 
paradox  that  had  been  present  within  the  denomination  since 
its  founding.  Unlike  the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  who  defined 
themselves  through  a  distinct  social  identity.  Advent 
Christians  in  the  later  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century 
saw  their  distinctiveness  not  so  much  in  social  or  cultural 
contexts  but  in  doctrinal  terms.  Identity  for  Advent 
Christians  has  traditionally  been  measured  in  terms  of  belief 
in  a  distinctive  group  of  doctrines  relating  to  individual  and 
general  eschatology.  Paradoxically,  Advent  Christians  have 
throughout  their  history  maintained  a  non-creedal  stance 
toward  defining  Christian  doctrine. This  orientation  toward 
doctrinal  definition  has  meant  that  while  Advent  Christians 
have  defined  their  distinctiveness  in  terms  of  specific 
doctrines,  at  the  same  time  they  have  allowed  for  a  wide  range 
of  belief  on  issues  like  those  just  discussed. 

While  nineteenth-century  Advent  Christians  struggled  with 
several  issues  of  doctrinal  and  theological  identity,  they 
were  strongly  united  on  several  others.  Perhaps  the  most 
Important  was  their  view  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  their  view, 


David  A.  Dean,  Resurrection  Hone  (Charlotte:  Venture 
Books,  1992),  pp.  10-12 .  "One  of  the  most  precious  privileges 
possessed  by  Advent  Christians  is  that  of  freedom  of 
conscience  to  study  and  follow  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  —  While  strict  doctrinal  standards  have  been  set  for 
those  in  the  ministry  and  teaching  positions.  Advent 
Christians  have  granted  to  one  another  the  freedom  and 
responsibility  of  believing,  studying,  and  following  the 
Scriptures. " 
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Adventism  had  been  built  upon  the  belief  that  the  Bible  was 
the  written  Word  of  God.  While  they  had  departed  from  Miller 
in  several  ways  theologically,  they  continued  to  share  his 
passion  for  seeing  the  Bible  as  the  sole  authority  for  all 
Christian  doctrine.  They  also  shared  Miller's  distrust  of 
academic  theology  and  church  tradition,  as  well  as  his  belief 
that  the  Bible  could  be  interpreted  by  any  common  person 
willing  to  patiently  explore  its  teaching.  Because  of  their 
isolation  from  other  Protestanc  churches  and  denominations , 
Advent  Christians  needed  to  justify  their  existence  through  a 
biblical  defense  of  their  distinctive  doctrinal  beliefs.  That 
necessitated  an  understanding  of  the  Bible  as  the  written 
revelation  of  God. 

The  late-nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  Advent 
Christian  attitude  toward  the  Bible  is  reflected  in  two 
doctrinal  statements  affirmed  by  delegates  to  Advent  Christian 
General  Conference  meetings  in  1881  and  1900. The  earlier 
of  the  two  statements  reflects  a  total  unawareness  of  the 
brewing  controversy  between  fundamentalism  and  modernism  and 
treats  the  Bible  in  two  ways.  First,  in  Article  One,  the 
statement  declares  that  Advent  Christians  "believe  that  the 


Advent  Christians  have  been  careful  not  to  use  the 
term  "creed"  to  describe  either  the  1881  or  the  1900  doctrinal 
statements.  Instead  they  are  referred  to  by  the  term 
"Declaration  of  Principles,”  with  use  of  that  term  intended  to 
mean  that  while  Advent  Christians  affirm  "no  creed  but  the 
Bible,"  these  statements  represent  the  things  most  commonly 
believed  by  individuals  and  congregations  associated  with  the 
Advent  Christian  General  Conference. 
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Scriptures,  consisting  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  contain 
the  only  divine  system  of  religious  faith."  Then,  twelve  of 
the  next  fifteen  doctrinal  statements  specifically  use  the 
phrase  "we  believe  the  Bible  teaches"  or  a  variation  of  it.56 
The  1881  statement  focuses  little  attention  on  how  the  Bible 
is  inspired  and  much  attention  on  the  role  of  the  Bible  in 
formulating  Adventist  belief. 

Nineteen  years  later,  a  new  Declaration  of  Principles 
would  reflect  a  significant  change  in  the  way  Advent 
Christians  stated  their  belief  in  the  Bible.  "We  believe," 
according  to  Article  one  of  the  new  Declaration,  "that  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  containing  a  revelation  given  to  man 
under  Divine  supervision  and  providence;  that  its  historic 
statements  are  correct,  and  that  it  is  the  only  Divine 
standard  of  faith  and  practice."57  The  emphasis  on  the 
function  of  the  Bible  within  the  life  of  the  Advent  Christian 
Church  is  replaced  with  an  emphasis  on  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture.  The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  God's  revelation  mediated  through  human  authors  under 


5*  For  a  listing  of  the  1881  Declaration  of  Principles, 
see  Appendix  Two.  This  appendix  is  from  Banks,  "Rise  and 
Growth,"  pp.  102-4 . 

57  For  a  copy  of  the  19^0  Declaration  of  Principles  in 
its  original  form,  see  Appendix  Three.  This  appendix  is  taken 
from  Banks  "Rise  and  Growth,"  pp.  106-113.  Articles  one  and 
two  of  this  Declaration  wera  amended  in  1$«>4  and  article 
eleven  was  added  in  1972.  With  the  exception  of  those  changes, 
the  1900  Declaration  of  Principles  continues  to  serve  as  the 
doctrinal  statement  of  the  Advent  Christian  General 
Conference. 
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divine  guidance.  When  the  Scriptures  speak  to  events  In  human 
history,  they  are  correct.  They  provide  a  standard  for 
Christian  faith  and  living  both  for  individuals  and  for  local 
congregations.  It  is  clear  fro*  the  1900  Declaration  cf 
Principles  that  while  Advent  Christians  theologically  parted 
company  fro®  other  Protestants  in  so®e  Important  areas,  they 
wanted  to  naintain  a  strong  commitment  to  the  Bible  as  the 
foundation  for  doctrine  and  theology. 58  Even  though  their 
understanding  of  how  Scripture  should  be  interpreted  was 
restorat ionist ,  as  opposed  to  ref ormationist ,  their 
understanding  of  how  the  Bible  was  inspired  demonstrates  at 
least  some  continuity  with  the  broader  scope  of  American 
evangelicalism  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Impact  of  Niles  Grant 

Because  Advent  Christians  wanted  to  distinctively  define 
themselves  in  doctrinal  terms,  and  because  they  allowed  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  on  most  doctrinal  matters,  the  task  of 
articulating  a  distinct  Advent  Christian  theological  approach 
was  a  difficult  one.  The  most  significant  and  important 


The  recent  shift  in  the  theological  direction  of  the 
Worldwide  Church  of  God  from  a  heterodox  to  an  orthodox 
Christian  theology  in  terms  of  doctrines  relating  to  God, 
Christ,  and  salvation  demonstrates  the  importance  of  this 
principle.  According  to  Ruth  A.  Tucker,  the  reason  that  the 
WCOG  could  make  this  shift,  despite  their  previously  flawed 
theological  perspective  was  the  group’s  commitment  to  the 
Bible  as  the  sole  authority  for  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
See  Ruth  A.  Tucker,  “Prom  the  Fringe  to  the  Fold:  How  the 
Worldwide  Church  of  God  discovered  the  plain  truth  of  the 
gospel.”  (Christianity  Today.  Vol.  40,  Wo.  8;  July  15,  1996), 
pp.  26-32. 
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attempt  to  do  that  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  Advent 
Christian  history  was  undertaken  by  Miles  Grant.55  A 
Connecticut  native.  Grant  entered  the  Adventist  ministry  in 
1859  and  served  as  eUJ >or  of  the  World's  Crisis  for  twenty 
years  (1856-1876;  with  a  short  absence  during  1861-62). 
Because  of  his  extensive  travel,  speaking,  and  writing.  Grant 
was  well-known  and  respected  throughout  the  denomination.  He 
felt  a  special  call  to  articulate  and  defend  Advent  Christian 
theology ,w 

Grant's  prolific  writing  ministry  culminated  in  Positive 
Theology,  his  attempt  at  systematizing  Advent  Christian 
doctrine.  For  Grant,  the  Advent  Christian  doctrine  of 
conditional  immortality  was  the  starting  *j>oint  for  Christian 
theology.  41  Because  of  that.  Grant’s  theology  has  an 
anthropological  focus  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  human 
freedom.42  Grant  rejects  any  separation  between  body  and  soul 
in  the  human  constitution.  "Ho  amount  of  immaterial 
properties,  or  attributes,"  according  to  Grant,  "can  make  a 
material,  personal  entity... in  man,  mind  and  personality  are 
co-extensive.  They  b?:gin  together,  and  the  mental  properties 

55  For  a  biography  of  Miles  Grant,  see  F.L.  Piper,  Life 
and  Labor  of  Miles  Grant  (Boston:  Advent  Christian  Publication 
Society,  1915). 

41  Dean,  "Echoes,"  p.  253. 

41  Miles  Grant,  Positive  Theology  (Boston:  Advent  Chris¬ 
tian  Publication  Society,  1895),  iii. 

42  Dean,  "Echoes,”  pp.  270-71. 
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never  extend,  or  exist,  beyond  the  life  of  the  physical 
constitution."*3  Grant's  materialist  anthropology  was  designed 
for  apologetic  purposes.  By  asserting  that  Man's  immaterial 
nature  cannot  exist  Independently  of  his  materiel  nature. 
Grant  sought  to  defend  the  Advent  Christian  understanding  that 
the  intermediate  state  (the  time  between  death  and  the  return 
of  Christ)  is  a  period  when  the  person  is  unconscious  or 
"asleep. "M 

Grant  is  able  to  arrive  at  his  materialistic  view  of 
human  nature  because  of  how  he  understands  the  role  of 
Scripture.  While  Grant  maintains  a  belief  in  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  treats  the  Bible  as  one 
of  several  equally  reliable  sources  of  truth.  "The  theology  of 
the  Bible,"  in  Grant's  words,  "is  perfectly  harmonious  with 


*3  Grant,  Positive  Theolocrv.  p.  302.  Dean  writes  that 
Grant  “embraced  a  naive  scientific  materialism  In  thi  defense 
of  Conditional  Immortality.  Man  consists  of  an  animated 
material  body;  there  is  no  immaterial,  or  spiritual, 
substance.  Vitality  and  mentality  are  only  results  of  the 
functioning  of  physical  organs,  such  as  heart,  lungs,  and 
brain." 

M  In  that  context.  Advent  Christians  have  had  different 
understandings  of  the  unconscious  intermediate  state.  For  an 
excellent  discussion  of  the  sixteenth-century  roots  of  this 
doctrine,  see  Sally  Crouse,  "Psychopannychlsm:  A  Study  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Sleep  of  the  Dead  During  the  Sixteenth 
Century"  (Henceforth.  XVIII,  1:  Spring  1990),  pp.  40-64. 
Crouse  writes:  "Psychopannychlsm  needs  some  explanation  and 
definitions  because  It  took  several  forms  during  the  sixteenth 
century  and  no  single  system  of  terminology  has  arisen.  One 
form  of  the  doctrine  was  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
sleep  during  the  intermediate  state  between  earthly  life  and 
resurrection. . .Others  believed  that  the  soul  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  body  and  think  of  it  as  the  spark  of  life. 
Thus  at  death  each  person  ceases  to  exist  until  God  raises 
everyone  at  the  resurrection." 
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the  eternal  principles  of  pure  reason,  metaphysics,  common 
sense,  and  the  facts  of  science. .. "w  In  interpreting  a 
passage  of  Scripture  we  oust  ask  if  our  interpretation  is  "in 
haraony  with  the  laws  of  rhetoric,  logic,  the  facts  of 
science,  and  coaaon  sense."” 

Like  many  others  in  his  generation,  Grant’s  understanding 
of  truth  is  shaped  by  the  Scottish  Coaaon  Sense  school  of 
philosophy,  but  with  a  different  twist  than  that  used  by  his 
orthodox  Presbyterian  Calvinist  conteaporaries  who  taught  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  "Common  sense,  aided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth  and  error, 
right  and  wrong,"67  according  to  Grant.  "Common  Sense  is  the 
result  of  the  normal  action  of  our  mental  and  moral  faculties, 
which  are  made  in  the  "likeness"  of  those  in  our  creator.  It 


66  Grant,  Positive  Theology,  iii. 

66  Ibid.,  p.  44.  Grant  writes,  "Before  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture  is  fully  settled,  the  following  questions 
should  be  asked: 

1.  What  salth  the  lexicon  and  grammar  about  the 
Scripture? 

2.  Does  the  historical  aspect  demand  any  mortification? 

3.  Is  it  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  rhetoric,  logic, 

the  facts  of  science,  and  common  sense? 

4.  What  meaning  best  agrees  with  the  context  and  the 
general  teaching  of  the  Bible? 

5.  Is  the  passage  an  important  part  of  Scripture? 

6.  Is  it  superseded  by  any  later  revelation? 

7.  Is  it  of  local  and  temporary  import;  or  general  in 

its  application? 

8.  is  the  Interpretation  confirmed  by  the  general 
agreement  of  all  the  plain  Scripture  relating  to  the 
subject?" 

61  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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the  eternal  principles  of  pure  reason,  metaphysics,  common 
sense,  and  the  facts  of  science... In  interpreting  a 
passage  of  Scripture  we  Bust  ask  If  our  interpretation  is  "in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  rhetoric,  logic,  the  facts  of 
science,  and  common  sense. "M 

Like  many  others  in  his  generation.  Grant's  understanding 
of  truth  is  shaped  by  the  Scottish  Common  Sense  school  of 
philosophy,  but  with  a  different  twist  than  that  used  by  his 
orthodox  Presbyterian  Calvinist  contemporaries  who  taught  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  "Common  sense,  aided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth  and  error, 
right  and  wrong,"67  according  to  Grant.  "Common  Sense  Is  the 
result  of  the  normal  action  of  our  mental  and  moral  faculties, 
which  are  made  in  the  "likeness"  of  those  in  our  creator.  It 


65  Grant,  Positive  Theology,  ill. 

66  Ibid.,  p.  44.  Grant  writes,  "Before  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture  is  fully  settled,  the  following  questions 
should  be  asked: 

1.  What  saith  the  lexicon  ar.d  grammar  about  the 
Scripture? 

2.  Does  the  historical  cspect  demand  any  modification? 

3.  Is  it  in  harmony  with  the  lavs  of  rhetoric,  logic, 

the  facts  of  science,  and  common  sense? 

4.  What  meaning  best  agrees  with  the  context  and  the 
general  teaching  of  the  Bible? 

5.  Is  the  passage  an  important  part  of  Scripture? 

6.  Is  it  superseded  by  any  later  revelation? 

?.  Is  it  of  local  and  temporary  import;  or  general  in 

its  application? 

8.  Is  the  interpretation  confirmed  by  the  general 
agreement  of  all  the  plain  Scripture  relating  to  the 
subject?" 

I? . 


Ibid.,  p.  53. 


*ay  be  said  to  be  the  voice  of  God  in  man."M  As  opposed  to 
the  Princeton  theologians  who  based  their  theology  on 
observation  of  the  "facts"  of  the  Bible,  in  Grant's  method  the 
"facts"  were  not  limited  to  the  Bible  but  covered  the  expanse 
of  human  knowledge. w  Therefore,  reason  stands  as  a  judge  of 
the  proper  interpretation  of  Scripture.78  If  a  particular 
interpretation  of  Scripture  does  not  square  with  all  known 
facts,  then  that  interpretation  must  be  called  into  question. 

For  many  Advent  Christians  of  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  Grant’s  theology  represented  a 
powerful  apologetic  for  a  distinctive  Advent  Christian 
theology.77  Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Positive. Theology  was  used  to  train  Advent  Christian 
pastors,  especially  the  sizable  number  who  did  not  have 
opportunity  to  study  at  Aurora  College  or  at  Hew  England 
School  of  Theology.72  However,  Grant's  theology  included 
significant  doctrinal  deviations  on  important  issues  like  the 

M  Ibid.,  p.  53.  Grant  writes,  "Holiness  may  be  defined 
as  'sanctified  common  sense'." 

M  Ibid.,  p.  45.  In  Grant's  words,  "Ail  intuitive  and 
self-evident  propositions  must  be  admitted  as  facts." 

78  Ibid.,  p.  49-51.  Grant  lists  thirty-two  "ultimate 
principles  which  must  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  all 
reasoning. . . " 

21  Positive  Theology  was  endorsed  by  a  significant  number 
of  Advent  Christian  leaders.  See  Banks,  "Rise  and  Growth,”  pp. 
114-15. 

72  Grant's  theological  approach  was  widely  accepted  by 
Advent  Christians  in  the  Midwest,  in  the  South,  and  on  the 
West  Coast. 
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person  of  Christ  and  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit.73  Even 
■ore  significant,  "the  fact  that  he  pernitted  other  elements 
besides  the  Bible  to  control  theological  thought  contributed 
to  a  denominational  climate  in  which  'philosophical  theology* 
threatened  to  replace  'biblical  theology '." 74 

Through  the  widespread  popularity  of  Grant's  theology, 
many  Advent  Christian  pastors  and  laypeople  were  exposed  to  a 
theological  method  that  saw  Scripture  as  only  one  of  several 
equal  sources  of  revelation.  While  the  Advent  Christian 
doctrinal  statements  produced  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  featured  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
Bible  as  the  only  source  for  Christian  theology,  in  practice, 
Grant's  methodology  subtly  undermined  that  commitment.  While 
G^ant  could  by  no  means  be  called  a  modernist,  his  willingness 
to  see  Scripture  as  only  one  of  several  sources  of  truth  would 
be  picked  up  by  several  key  Advent  Christian  thinkers  during 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Ironically,  though 
Miles  Grant  no  doubt  viewed  the  Scriptures  as  the  written  Word 
of  God  and  maintained  an  early  enlightenment  understanding  of 
science,  his  willingness  to  consider  the  Bible  as  one  of 
several  sources  of  revelation  is  similar  to  his  late 
nineteenth-century  liberal  contemporaries  who  were  attempting 
to  come  to  terms  with  how  Christianity  should  come  to  grips 

f3  Grant  was  strongly  Arminian  and  militantly  non- 
Trinitarian.  He  rejected  any  notion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being 
personal . 

74  Dean  "Echoes,"  p.  262. 
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with  the  Modernist  inpulse  and  its  impact  on  the  study  of 


science  and  history.75 

The  Advent  Christian  Church,  born  out  of  the 
restorationist  impulse  that  dominated  the  Second  Great 
Awakening  and  out  of  the  profound  tragedy  of  Millerisn,  stood 
on  the  edge  of  twentieth  century  isolated  not  only  from  its 
Adventist  denominational  cousins,  but  from  Most  of  Protestant 
Christianity.  While  Advf.it  Christians  struggled  to  maintain  a 
biblically  based  theology,  the  dominance  of  Miles  Grant  had 
tilted  the  fledgling  denomination  toward  a  dangerously 
rationalistic  path.  In  the  chapters  that  follow,  we  will 
explore  how  Advent  Christians  began  to  move  away  from  their 
isolationist  posture  toward  both  church  and  society  through 
the  establishment  of  two  institutions  of  higher  learning,  each 
with  a  unique  purpose.  First,  we  will  touch  on  the  Protestant 
conservative  reaction  to  the  rise  of  the  modernist  impulse 
within  American  Protestant  Christianity. 


75  One  of  the  key  dividing  points  between  fundamentalists 
and  modernists  was  the  role  of  Scripture  as  a  source  of 
revelation.  Ot  taide  of  his  interpretive  principles.  Grant  does 
not  articulat  »  a  a  pacific  under  a  tending  of  inspiration,  but  in 
common  with  .hose  who  followed  the  modernist  impulse.  Grant 
saw  the  Bible  as  one  of  several  ways  that  God  revealed 
himself.  Moreover,  Grant  believed  that  any  proper 
interpretation  of  Scripture  must  harmonise  with  common  sense 
and  known  science. 
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2 

SETTING  THE  STAGE:  THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN 


FUNDAMENTALISTS  AND  MODERNISTS 


While  Advent  Christians  struggled  during  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century  both  to  define  and  defend  their 
unique  doctrines  and  relate  them  to  the  whole  of  Christian 
faith,  aodernist  theological  ideals  began  to  have  significant 
inpact  within  the  najor  denominations  and  their  educational 
and  missions  agencies.  Of  special  interest  for  our  study  is 
the  growth  of  theological  liberalism  within  key  colleges  and 
seminaries  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  This  coincides  with  a  dramatic  change  in  the  nature 
of  American  higher  education  following  the  Civil  War.1 

Before  the  war,  higher  education  was  primarily  the  domain 
of  private  church-related  colleges.  Education  focused  on  the 
development  of  moral  character  and  exposure  to  the  broad  scope 
of  human  learning.  Clergy  served  as  college  presidents  and  on 
the  boards  of  directors.  After  the  war,  state  governments 
began  active  involvement  in  higher  education.  Land  grant 
colleges  were  established.  The  focus  of  education  shifted  from 
the  British  ideals  of  character  and  broad  exposure  to  human 
learning  to  the  German  ideals  of  research  and  specialization 
in  a  particular  field  of  study.  Even  at  historic1 ’y  church- 
relate''  colleges,  clergy  were  moved  aside  for  administrators 
and  board  members  who  possessed  savvy  in  fund-raising  and 
institutional  management. 


George  M.  Mars  den,  _ _ American 

(Hew  York:  Oxford,  1994)  provides  a  discussion  of  the 
themes  surrounding  these  changes  in  American  education. 
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The  changes  within  American  colleges  and  universities 
were  not  only  external,  but  internal  as  well.  Beginning  in  the 

v 

1880s,  an  intellectual  revolution  took  place  within  American 
higher  education.  The  scope  of  that  revolution  is  well 
summarized  by  the  words  of  Charles  Eliot,  then  president  of 
Harvard  Unive  sity:  "A  new  Method,  or  spirit,  of  inquiry  has 
been  gradually  developed,  which  is  characterized  by  an 
absolute  freedoa  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer  f  ron  the 
influence  of  prepossessions  or  desires  as  to  results. 1,2  Ho 
external  authority  or  theological  tradition  would  be  allowed 
to  lifflit  the  boundaries  of  acadenic  inquiry.  Through  the 
influence  of  historicis®,  the  emphasis  in  academic  inquiry 
shifted  from  the  quest  for  tineless  truths  to  explaining  how 
human  belief  changes  and  progresses.3 

The  Chicago  School  of  Theology 
Not  only  was  there  dramatic  administrative  and  Intellectual 
change  in  American  higher  education  during  the  late  1800s, 
there  was  major  expansion  as  a  host  of  public  and  private 
colleges  were  established.  One  of  the  most  significant  was  the 
University  of  Chicago,  established  in  1892.  Chicago  was  one  of 
several  colleges  and  universities  established  by  wealthy 

2  Charles  Eliot,  Educational  ... MlQX&i .. . MSMW. 

(W«v  York:  Century,  1909),  p.  69-70.  Eliot  adds, 
"This  spirit  seeks  only  the  fact,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  consequences;  any  twisting  or  obscuring  of  the  fact  to 
accomodate  it  to  a  preconceived  theory,  hope,  or  wish,  any 
tampering  with  the  actual  result  of  investigation.  Is  the 
unpardonable  s in . " 

1  Mar* den,  „ gf  ...t JUL iWIJCifiAA JSlR iSftCCl %1  #  PP  206-7. 
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industrialists  who  sought  to  use  at  least  some  of  their  assets 
for  what  they  considered  the  betterment  of  society.  Its 
establishment  was  substantially  financed  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  and  Chicago  provided  a  foretaste  of  what  the 
bureaucratic  university  of  the  twentieth  century  would  look 
like.4  Chicago  was  the  foremost  home  of  the  burgeoning 
academic  discipline  of  sociology,5  and  in  the  view  of  its 
first  president,  William  Rainey  Harper,  universities  like 
Chicago  existed  to  foster  the  values  necessary  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  democracy.4 

Harper,  a  recognized  Old  Testament  scholar,  believed  that 
scientific  inquiry  provided  the  foundation  for  the  academic 
enterprise.  Echoing  the  words  of  Eliot,  Harper  declared  that 
"the  three  birth-marks  of  a  university  ©re.  . .self-government, 
freedom  from  ecclesiastical  control,  and  the  right  of  free 
utterance."7  He  applied  this  not  only  to  his  administrative 


4  Ibid. ,  p.  239. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  251. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  251.  "[John]  Dewey  and  [William  Rainey] 
Harper  both  believed  in  the  redemptive  functions  of  education. 
Dewey  viewed  the  public  schools  as  virtually  the  new 
established  church,  teaching  the  values  of  American  democracy. 
Though  Dewey  had  worked  out  the  theory  further  than  Harper, 
each  believed  that  science  was  the  key  to  finding  unifying 
communitarian  values,  because  only  through  science  could  on® 
eliminate  superstitions  and  sectarian  differences  and  thus 
build  an  lncluslvist  ' community  of  truth.'  Dewey's  talk, 
presented  to  the  students  at  Michigan,  'Christianity  and 
Democracy,'  and  Harper’s  ' Democracy  and  the  University,' 
despite  some  obvious  differences,  were  two  of  s  kind.” 

1  Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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work  as  president,  but  to  his  work  with  the  Bible.  Traditional 
approaches  to  Bible  teaching  and  interpretation  were  an 
embarrassment .  "The  friends  of  the  Bible  have  been  its  worst 
enemies.  A  faith  in  the  Bible  constructed  on  a  scientific 
basis  will  be  acceptable  to  everyone  who  takes  pains  to  look 
at  it."8 


As  president.  Harper  set  the  tone  not  only  for  the 

university  as  a  whole  but  for  its  biblical  studies  and 

theological  departments.  Historian  Sidney  Ahlstrom  describes 

the  theology  that  developed  at  Chicago  as  "Modernistic 

Liberalism, characterized  by, 

a  much  smaller  group  of  more  radical  theologians.  Men  who 
took  scientific  method,  scholarly  discipline,  empirical 
fact  and  prevailing  forms  of  contemporary  philosophy  as 
their  point  of  departure.  From  this  perspective,  they 
approached  religion  as  a  human  phenomenon,  the  Bible  as 
one  great  religious  document  among  others,  and  the 
Christian  faith  as  one  major  religio-ethical  tradition 
among  others.  5 

Successive  generations  of  Chicago  theologians  sought  to 
develop  the  implications  of  this  framework  in  every  branch  of 
the  divinity  school  curriculum. 11  From  1892  until  the  aid- 


I  Ibid.,  p.  242. 

8  Sidney  E.  Ahlctrom,  A  Religious  History  of  the 
American  People  (Hew  Haven:  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1972)  p.  782.  In 
George  Marsden's  words,  "The  (Baptist)  Divinity  School  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  became  after  the  1890s  the  leading 
center  for  aggressive  theological  liberalism."  See  George  M. 
Marsden,  Fundamentalism  and  American  Culture:  The  Shaping  of 
Twentieth  Century  Evangelicalism  (Hew  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1980),  p.  105. 

18  Ahlstrom,  Religious  History,  pp.  782-3. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  783. 
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1920s,  the  Chicago  school  of  theology  was  characterized  by  use 
of  the  historical-critical  method  of  biblical  interpretation, 
an  orientation  that  viewed  Christianity  as  a  social  movement 
to  be  studied  by  secular  historical  and  sociological  Methods, 
and  a  commitment  to  pragmatism  that  focused  on  the  practical 
aspects  of  religion.12  That  would  later  be  supplemented  by 
what  would  cone  to  be  known  as  Process  Theology,  a  theological 
movement  which  viewed  God  as  Cosmic  Process,  not  the 
supernatural  and  timeless  creator  of  historic  Christian 
orthodoxy.13 

While  the  Chicago  theologians  were  probably  more 
aggressive  in  propagating  their  brand  of  theological 
liberalism  than  others  within  that  broad  movement,  it  provoked 
dramatic  response  from  many  who  felt  that  the  new  theological 
trends  represented  a  serious  challenge  to  the  validity  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Before  we  survey  those  responses,  it  is 
important  to  briefly  sketch  one  aspect  of  the  thought  of  one 
prominent  theologian  whose  work  began  to  galvanize  opinion 
especially  within  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

At  Union  Theological  Seminary,  a  Northern  Presbyterian 
sponsored  school  in  New  York  City,  professor  Charles  Briggs 
expounded  a  view  of  biblical  inspiration  and  interpretation 

12  Dictionary  of  Christianity  in  America,  s.v.  "Chicago 
School  of  Theology,"  by  S.T.  Franklin. 

13  Ibid.  Process  thought  was  introduced  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  Divinity  School  via  Henry  Nelson  Wleman,  Bernard  M. 
Loomer,  and  Charles  Hartshorne. 
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that  theological  conservatives  deened  heretical.  While  Briggs 

retained  orthodox  views  regarding  the  deity  of  Christ , 14  he 

thought  that  any  notion  of  verbal/plenary  inspiration  was  not 

only  unscientific  but  heretical.  For  Briggs, 

Christian  theology  must  be  constructed  by  the  Induction  . 
of  divine  truth  from  all  spheres  of  inforaation. . . .God 
reveals  truth  in  several  spheres;  in  universal  nature, 
in  the  constitution  of  mankind,  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  and  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  above  all  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.15 

The  Scriptures  are  not  the  sole  source  of  Christian  theology 

and  "do  not  decide  for  us  all  questions  of  orthodoxy."15  One 

who  refuses  to  accept  the  new  discoveries  of  science  and 

historical  studies  on  the  basis  that  it  conflicts  with 

traditional  standards  of  orthodoxy  "has  becoae  unfaithful  to 

the  calling  and  alas  of  the  Christian  disciple,  has  left  the 

companionship  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles  and  has  joined  the 

Pharisees."17 

While  Briggs'  opponents  may  have  done  that  in  his  view, 
in  their  view  Briggs  had  left  Presbyterian  orthodoxy  and 
therefore  should  be  censured.  Presbyterian  conservatives 
attempted  to  block  Briggs  appointment  to  the  Robinson  Chair  of 
Biblical  Theology  at  Union  Seninary,  and  they  did  manage  to 


14  Charles  A.  Briggs,  "Orthodoxy,"  in  American  Protestant 
Thought  ia^ll!5L_ytfe®ral_lJMi#  ed.  William  R.  Hutchison  (Lanha®, 
Md. :  University  Press  of  America,  1968)  pp.  27-36. 
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Ibid.,  pp.  33,  28. 
Ibid. ,  p.  31 . 
Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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exclude  him  from  ordained  ministry  within  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  seminary  stood  behind  him  however,  and  in  1898 
Briggs  was  received  into  the  Episcopal  Church.18 

Conservative  Responses 

The  Briggs  episode  illustrates  the  growing  fragmentation  of 
response  within  American  Christianity  to  the  intellectual  and 
social  changes  of  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s.  Before  1870, 
most  Christians  assumed  two  fundamental  premises  in  their 
understanding  of  culture.  First,  God's  truth  was  a  single 
unified  order.  Second,  all  persons  of  common  sense  were 
capable  of  knowing  that  truth.19  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
those  premises  were  being  severely  tested  and  any  notion  of  a 
Christian  cultural  consensus  was  breaking  down.  Those  who 
wished  to  maintain  traditional  Christian  understandings  of 
doctrine,  theology,  and  practice  responded  in  several  distinct 
and  important  ways.29 


18  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

19  Marsden,  Fundamentalism  and  American,  culture;  The 
Shaping  of  Twentieth  Century  Evangelicalism,  1870-1925  ( New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1980),  p.  14. 

26  As  with  all  movements,  what  came  to  be  called  funda¬ 
mentalism  was  not  monolithic.  Within  the  orbit  of  theological 
conservatism,  there  were  several  theological  submovements 
including  th£  Princeton  Theology,  Dispensations 1 
Premillenniallsm,  Keswick  Holiness ,  and  Pentecostal  ism.  Within 
the  broad  umbrella  of  the  movement,  there  was  dispute 
concerning  who  was  part  of  the  coalition  and  who  was  not.  Se;e 
Donald  W.  Dayton,  and  Robert  K.  Johnston,  eds.  The  Variety  of 
American  Evangelicalism  (Downers  Grove,  Ill.:  InterVariity 
Press,  1991);  and  George  Marsden,  Understanding  Fundamentalism 
and  Evangelicalism  (Grand  Rapids,  wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1991)  for 
background . 
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Not  all  colleges  and  seainaries  embraced  the  liberal/ 
modernist  paradigm.  Wheaton  College  in  Wheaton,  I'll, 
successfully  maintained  a  conservative  theological  position. 
However,  for  many  theological  conserve tives,  Princeton  (N.J.) 
Theological  Seminary  became  the  focal  point  not  only  for  a 
theologically  conservative  engagement  with  changing  American 
culture  but  for  the  defense  of  Christian  orthodoxy  against 
what  they  perceived  as  the  threat  of  modernism. 

What  came  to  be  called  the  "Princeton  Theology"  emerged 
through  an  impressive  line  of  theologians  that  included 
Charles  Hodge,  Benjamin  Warfield,  and  finally  John  Gresham 
Machen.  Unlike  other  movements  within  the  emerging 
fundamentalist  coalition,  the  Princeton  theologians  were  not 
anti-intellectual.  In  their  view,  the  Bible  and  science  were 
two  sources  of  revelation  that  could  be  reconciled.21  In  a 
climate  of  authentic  free  inquiry,  they  believed  that  the 
authority  and  reliability  of  the  Bible  could  be  maintained  and 
defended.  For  that  type  of  inquiry  to  take  place,  in  the  words 
of  Francis  Patton,  "it  will  be  insisted  that  on  the  one  side 
that  the  critic  shall  not  assume  the  impossibility  of 
miracles,  and  with  equal  fairness,  it  will  be  demanded  on  the 
other  side  that  evangelical  critics  will  not  postulate  plenary 
Inspiration."22  Based  on  that,  the  Bible's  reliability  would 

21  Narsden,  Soul  of  the  American  University,  p.  205. 

22  Francis  Patton,  "The  Dogmatic  Aspect  of  Pentateuchal 
Criticism"  Presbyterian  Review  14  (April  188i,.  Quoted  in 
Marsden,  Soul  of  the  American  Pniverslty.  p.  210. 
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be  settled  via  Inductive  investigation  that  takes  into  account 
"all  the  facts."23 

That  phrase  gets  at  the  heart  of  the  philosophical 
assumptions  not  only  behind  the  Princeton  theology  but  behind 
much  of  dispensational-premillennialism.  In  1822,  the  orthodox 
Congregationalist  Leonard  Woods  Jr.  wrote  that  the  best 
strategy  for  interpreting  the  Bible  was  "that  which  is  pursued 
in  the  science  of  physics"  and  governed  "by  the  maxims  of 
Bacon  and  Newton."  In  his  view,  Newtonian  method  "is  as 
applicable  to  the  science  of  theology  as  to  the  science  of 
physics."  In  each  science  the  process  of  reasoning  is  the 
same.  "We  first  inquire  for  the  facts;  and  by  reasoning  from 
facts,  we  arrive  at  general  truths  "24  Woods  provides  a 
picture  of  how  aspects  of  the  Enlightenment  impacted  much  of 
Christian  theology  in  the  nineteenth  century,  including  the 
Princeton  theology  articulated  by  Hodge,  Warfield,  and  later 
Machen.25  The  most  significant  aspect  of  Enlightenment 


23  Ibid.,  p.  210. 

24  Leonard  Woods,  The  Works  of  Leonard  Woods ,  vol.  4 
(Boston:  B.  Perkins  and  Co.,  1850),  pp.  20-21. 

25  The  case  for  linkage  between  the  early  enlightenment 
and  nineteenth  century  Princeton  theology  has  been  forcefully 
argued  by  George  Marsden,  Mark  Noll,  and  others.  For  an 
opposing  view,  see  Donald  Fuller  and  Richard  Gardiner, 
"Reformed  Theology  at  Princeton  and  Amsterdam  in  the  Late 
Nineteenth  Century :  A  Reappraisal,"  Presbyter  ion.  21/2  (1995), 
pp.  89-117.  Fuller  and  Gardiner  assert  that  "while  Old 
Princeton  maintained  and  championed  a  pre-Kantian  theological 
method,  the  Dutch  Neo-Calvini«*  theologians  reshaped  Reformed 
theology  to  fit  the  mold  of  the  Kantian  worldview  and  a 

distinctively  modern  philosophy." 

,,  «■ 
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influence  is  through  what  historian  Mark  Noll  terms  the 
"didactic  enlightenment,"26  the  Common  Sense  philosophy 
articulated  by  the  Scottish  philosopher  Thoaas  Reid  (1710- 
1796). 

Contrary  to  those  who  followed  John  Locke  in  the  belief 
that  "ideas,”  and  not  external  realities  are  the  objects  of 
our  thought,  the  Coaaon  Sense  school  taught  that  we  can  know 
the  real  world  directly  through  our  senses.27  The  existence 
of  an  objective  world  governed  by  moral  principles  could  be 
known  by  anyone  in  his/her  right  mind.  Moreover,  truth  is  a 
unified  single  entity.  It  is  absolute,  permanent,  and 
discoverable  by  all  people  in  all  times.  Truth  is  discovered 
through  inductive  scientific  method-observing  the  "facts" 
perceptible  to  common  sense  and  then  classifying  them. 

The  Princeton  theologians  applied  Common  Sense  philosophy 
to  their  theology,  but  in  a  significantly  different  way  than 


26  Mark  Noll  asserts  "that  eighteenth-century  Americans 
perceived  several  Enlightenments,  rather  than  just  one. 
Americans  In  general  held  in  high .regard,  but  from  afar,  what 
[Henry]  May  calls  the  moderate  Enlightenment  exemplified  by 
Isaac  Newton  and.  John  Locke.  By  contrast,  evangelicals  in 
America  came  to  repudiate  two  other  forms  of  European 
Enlightenment — skeptical,  as  defined  by  Voltaire  and  David 
Hume;  add  revolutionary,  as  in  the  work  of  Rousseau,  William 
Godwin,  and  (after  1780)  Ton  Paine.  A  fourth  variety  of 
Enlightenment. . .received  a  very  different  reception  in 
Protestant  America.  This  didactic  Enlightenment . . .was  largely 
a  product  of  Scotland."  See  Mark  Noll,  The  Scandal  of  the 
Evangelical  Mind  (Grand  Rapids;  Wm.  B.  Eerdnans,  1994),  p.  84. 

gandaisjtn  tall  at/,  Moder  nils  t  s ,  and^Moderates^  ( New  YorkPoxfori 
University  Press,  1991),  p.  34.  The  Summary  of  Scottish  Common 
Sense  philosophy  that  follows  is  based  on  Longfield's  summary 
on  pp.  34f; . 
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did  the  Adventist  Miles  Grant.  For  the  Princeton  theologians, 
theology  could  be  articulated  by  applying  the  sane  scientific 
method  used  in  physics,  mathematics,  and  other  disciplines.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  Systematic  Theology.  Charles  Hodge  argues 
that  "theology  is  concerned  with  the  facts  and  principles  of 
the  Bible."  The  theologian's  task  is  to  "systematize  the  facts 
of  the  Bible,  and  ascertain  the  principles  or  general  truths 
which  those  facts  involve.”28  Unlike  Grant,  for  whom  the  study 
of  theology  involved  Common  Sense  applied  to  the  Bible,  human 
reason,  human  experience,  and  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science,  the  Princeton  theologians  viewed  the  Bible  as  the 
sole  sourcebook  for  Christian  theology  and  applied  the  Common 
Sense  method  of  induction  to  that  source.  For  the  Princeton 
theologians,  religious  experience  could  not  be  the  foundation 
for  Christian  thinking  because  for  it  to  be  authentic, 
experience  must  grow  out  of  right  ideas  which  in  turn  could 
only  be  expressed  in  words.25  Authentic  faith  grows  out  of 
right  reason. 

The  Common  Sense  view  of  unified,  timeless  truth  was 
articulated  in  how  the  Princeton  theologians  understood  th© 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  The  written  word  of  Gocl  was  the 
surest  arbiter  of  truth.  Experience,  ritual,  and  tradition  are 
transitory  but  the  Bible  is  permanent.  In  it,  the  theolog  xn 

28  Charles  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  I  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribners,  1872),  p.  13. 

25  Marsden,  Fundamentalism  and  American  Culture,  p.  112. 
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finds  his  storehouse  of  facts. 36  The  Bible  not  only  contains 
God's  word,  it  is  God’s  word  and  is  errorless  in  all  its 
affirmations.  Inspiration  applies  not  only  to  thoughts,  but  to 
the  words  of  Scripture.31 

In  their  work  with  Scripture,  the  Princeton  theologians 
minimized  any  notion  of  the  text  as  representative  of  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author.  Truth  was  an  objective  statement 
of  fact  with  little  or  no  subjectivity.33  This  Common  Sense 
view  placed  them  in  growing  conflict  with  the  historicist 
notion  that  all  observers  are  caught  up  in  historical 
processes.33  With  growing  acceptance  of  the  historicist 
paradigm  within  academic  circles,  the  Princeton  theolog  was 
seen  as  archaic  by  many,  even  heretical  by  some  like  Briggs. 
As  the  conflict  deepened,  Princeton  theologians  began  to  argue 
that  theological  liberalism  was  the  antithesis  of  authentic 
Christianity. 

While  the  Princeton  theologians  were  determined  to  foster 
an  intellectual  engagement  of  Christian  faith  based  on  the 
Common  Sense  philosophy  of  the  early  American  Enlightenment, 
another  large  subgroup  within  the  emerging  Fundamentalist 
began  to  take  shape  around  a  new  form  of  premlllenniallsm,  a 

38  Ibid.,  p.  113. 

31  A. A.  Hodge »  and  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Inspiration 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  reprinted  from  the  1881 
edition,  1979),  pp.  22-23. 

32  Mars den.  Fundamentalism  and  American  culture,  p.  114. 

33  Longfield,  Presbyterian  Controversy,  p.  89. 
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form  significantly  different  fro*  the  historic 
premlllennialism  advocated  by  William  Hiller  and  his  Adventist 
colleagues.  While  Advent is*  was  the  first  najor  Aaerican 
Christian  Movement  to  challenge  the  postnillennial  eschatology 
embraced  by  most  evangelical  Christians  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  events  surrounding  the  1844  Great  Disappointment  had 
in  the  eyes  of  *any  evangelicals,  discredited  the  historic 
premlllennialism  advocated  especially  by  Adventism's  so-called 
moderate  wing. 

In  Timothy  Weber's  words,  "Christian  millennlalism  is  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  a  long  period  of  unprecedented  peace 
and  righteousness  closely  associated  with  the  second  coming  of 
Christ."54  Before  1844,  the  general  consensus  within  American 
Christianity  was  postraillennial ,  the  belief  that  the  return  of 
Jesus  Christ  would  follow  a  long  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity  ushered  in  by  Christian  teaching  and  preaching.55 
During  this  time,  the  influence  of  evil  would  be  greatly 
reduced  and  through  Christian  Influence  most  najor  economic 
and  social  problems  would  be  solved. 

Postnillennialism  fit  well  with  the  climate  of  pre-Civil 
War  America.  A  spirit  of  optimism  pervaded  the  country.  In  a 

54  Timothy  P.  Weber,  J.iv±na„  in  khft  §hidfi>w  Qf.  the  Secmd 
Coning:  American  Pre*lllenhlallsa.  1875-1982  ( Grand  Rap i ds : 
Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1983),  p.  9. 

35  Dictionary _ pf _ CMlftManity _ in_  America ,  a.v. 

"Postnillennialism,"  by  R.G. 'Clouse. 
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nation  with  vast  untapped  natural  resources  and  unlimited 
opportunities  and  freedom  for  its  people/  many  Christians  in 
the  United  States  developed  a  strong  sense  that  God  had  given 
their  nation  a  special  place  in  his  purposes.  America  would  be 
the  vehicle  by  which  God  would  build  his  kingdom  on  earth. ^ 
After  1850,  that  mood  began  to  change.  The  young  nation  was 
unable  to  peacefully  resolve  the  conflict  that  had  developed 
over  the  issue  of  slavery.  That  conflict  not  only  brought 
ecclesiastical  division  to  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Presbyterians;  but  a  Civil  War  that  divided  the  United  States 
and  brought  untold  bloodshed  to  its  people.  In  the  aftermath 
of  that  conflict,  a  host  of  new  economic  and  social  problems 
began  to  shape  American  life  and  the  optimistic  mood  that 
permeated  the  nation  before  1850  was  giving  way  to  pessimism. 
Protestant  Americans  began  t  ^  sense  that  the  evangelical 
consensus  that  had  dominated  Jimer lean  religious  and  cultural 
experience  was  breaking  down. 

The  premillennialism  that  emerged  among  American 
evangelicals  after  1870  was  similar  In  several  key  ways  to  the 
pre-Civil  War  premillennialism  advocated  by  William  Miller  and 
the  Adventists.  The  new  premillennialists  agreed  with  Miller 
that,  interpreted  properly.  Revelation  20:1-6  teaches  that 
Jesus  Christ  will  return  and  then  rule  as  king  during  a  1,000 
millennial  period.  Before  his  return,  things  would  get  worse, 

For  development  of  this  theme,  see  Dyrness,  How  Does 
America  Hear  the  Gospel?  (Grand  Rapids:  wm.  B .  Serdmans, 
1990),  pp.  61-81. 


not  better.  The  millennium  would  cose  not  via  Christian  Isa  t  Ion 
of  the  world  through  the  work  of  the  visible  church,  but 
through  God’s  swift  and  decisive  intervention  in  the  soon 
return  of  Jesus  Christ.37  However,  the  premillennialism  that 
emerged  in  the  United  States  after  1@?Q  had  its  roots  in  Great 
Britain.  A  British  pre tillennlel  movement  had  developed  during 
the  early  1800s  with  four  strong  tenets:  1.  The  authority  of 
Scripture  Meant  the  literal  fulfillment  of  biblical  prophecy; 
2.  The  world  was  scorning  corrupt  and  rushing  toward  divine 
judgment;  3.  The  Jewish  people  would  be  restated  to  Palestine 
before  the  visible  return  of  Jesus  Christ  to  usher  in  the 
millennium;  4.  Tha  prophecies  of  Scripture  foretold  the  events 
leading  to  Christ's  return.38 

During  the  middle  1800s,  John  Nelson  Darby  emerged  as 
perhaps  the  major  figure  among  premi 1 l^nniallsts  in  the 
British  Isle* .  Darby  had  broken  with  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
begun  his  own  separatistlc  sect,  th#*  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
developed  the  prophetic  principles  that  shaped  dispansat ional* 


37  Ernest  R.  Sandeen, 

Pci <:  tab . „ JIM- .  _ JiUt MU 1  ttftrJJ M  (Chicago: 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1970)  Sandeen  wrote,  "Thus  belief 
in  fhe  pre-  rather  than  the  postal 2 lennial  return  of  Christ 
involved  much  more  than  a  question  of  the  timing  of  the  second 
advent.  Converts  to  premlllennialisa  abandoned  confidence  in 
man’s  ability  to  bring  about  significant  and  lasting  social 
progress  and  In  the  church's  ability  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil, 
convert  mankind  to  Christianity,  or  even  prevent  its  own 
corruption. " 

n  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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promt  llannial  ism. 34  Darby  travelled  extensively  in  the  United 
States  during  the  late  1860s  and  early  1870s  and  found 
acceptance  for  his  prophetic  interpretation.**  Darby's 
dispensations lisa  built  on  the  four  tenets  of  the  earlier 
British  premillenniallsm  and  added  several  important  prophetic 
principles.  Dispensat ionallsts  believed  that  world  history  was 

divided  into  seven  periods  of  time  and  in  each  period  of  time, 
God  dealt  with  humanity  in  a  unique  way . ^  Moreover,  God  had 
two  distinct  peoples,  Israel  and  the  Church,  and  a  distinct 
program  for  each.  Because  Israel  had  rejected  the  messiahship 
of  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  current  activity  in  the  world  is  being 
accomplished  through  the  church.  In  addition,  because  God's 
purposes  for  Israel  were  not  yet  complete,  the  church  will  be 
removed  by  what  dispensat ionallsts  termed  the  secret, 
pretr Jbulational  rapture  of  the  church.  After  that,  God  will 
complete  his  program  during  a  seven-year  Great  Tribulation 
that  will  be  marked  by  the  reign  of  Antichrist. 

The  foundations  of  the  dispensationalist  Interpretative 


31  Longfield,  Presbyterian  Controversy .  P-  20.  Darby  was 
a  strong  opponent  of  the  historiclst  variety  of 
premlllennlallsm  advocated  by  William  Miller  and  his  Adventist 
successors . 


41  Sandeen,  Roots  of  Fundamentalism,  pp.  75-77.  Darby  was 
frustrated  that  although  many  Christians  accepted  his 
prophetic  methodology,  they  did  not  accept  his  separatists 
views  regarding  the  church. 


41  The  following  sttmmary  of  dispensationalism  is  drawn 
from  George  Mar s den ,  jf, 1. .1 8 S  And — A^vrlcsn . . .Cnltur.^ , 


Ernest  sandeen. 


Timothy  Weber,  Uving 
and  Bradley  Longfield, 
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scheme  are  built  on  a  complex  interpretation  of  Daniel  9. 42 
The  "seventy  weeks"  (or  "seventy  sevens”)  are  interpreted  as 
Meaning  490  years.  However,  the  seventieth  week  does  not 
immediately  follow  the  first  sixty-nine  and  in  the 

dispense tional 1st  scheme,  the  entire  church  age  lies  between 
the  sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  weeks.  That  leaves  a  number  of 
biblical  prophecies  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  seven  years 
between  the  secret  rapture  of  the  church  and  the  visible 
return  of  Jesus  Christ  to  usher  in  the  millennium. 

Their  complex  eschatology  led  dispensations lists  to  a 
unique  understanding  of  the  Christian  church,  one  that  built 
upon  the  earlier  restorat ionism  of  the  second  Great  Awakening. 
It  was  an  understanding  surprisingly  similar  to  the  views  that 
developed  within  the  various  Adventist  movements.  The  visible 
church,  as  represented  by  Roman  Catholicism,  Eastern 
Orthodoxy,  and  the  major  Protestant  denominations,  was  rapidly 
becoming  worldly  and  apostate.  The  true  church  is  a  faithful 
and  holy  remnant  of  saints  who  are  separate  from  the  world.  In 
the  interim  age  between  the  sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  week  of 
Daniel's  prophecy,  God's  work  would  be  accomplished  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  non- institutional  context. 43  This 

Mars  den,  M. — Slid  .  Am®  ii  can.  Culture ,  p.  52. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  54.  While  Adventists  end  dispensations lists 
share  essentially  the  same  understanding  of  the  church,  their 
reasons  for  coming  to  a  common  conclusion  were  different.  For 
dispensations lists ,  the  institutional  church  waa  becoming 
apostate  because  of  doctrinal  compromise.  For  Adventists, 
those  churches  were  guilty  of  apostesy  first  for  the  refusal 
to  embrace  the  second  advent  message  and  later,  for  their 
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understanding  of  the  church  would  cose  to  predominate  within 
the  Fundamentalist  movement  and  in  many  instances  translate 
into  withdrawal  from  the  mainline  denominations  and  formation 
of  independent  congregations  and  parachurch  agencies. 

Dlspensatlonal  premillenniallsm  spread  rapidly  through  a 
series  of  Bible  conferences,  campmee tings ,  and  Independent 
mission  and  parachurch  agencies.  Two  projects  are  worth 
special  mention  for  our  purposes.  In  1876,  A.J.  Gordon, 
Nathaniel  West,  William  J.  Erdaan,  and  others  organized  what 
would  later  become  the  Niagara  Bible  Conference.  This  annual 
event  lasted  for  twenty-five  years  and  became  a  model  for  a 
host  of  other  conferences.4*  The  conference  adopted  a 
statement  of  faith  that  was  moderately  Calvinist ic  and 
strongly  premil  lenr.ial  in  tone.4^ 


refusal  to  r "cognize  the  biblical  nature  of  Adventist 
distinctive  doctrines  like  conditional  immortality. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

45  Sandeen,  Roots  of  Fundamentalism,  Appendix  A.  The 
statement  of  faith  was  drawn  up  in  response  to  controversy 
over  the  Advent  Christian  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality. 
Phillips  Brookes  published  the  creed  with  the  following 
admonition  to  those  who  believed  in  conditional  immortality, 
"If  they  do  not  stand  upon  It,  and  yet  choose  to  attend,  they 
are  expected  to  keep  silent.  We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  those 
who  hold  that  what  are  known  as  'annihilation  views,'  to 
assemble  when  and  where  they  please."  Five  years  later, 
Brookes  remarked,  "no  countenance  whatever  has  been  given  to 
the  unscrlptural  and  mischievous  notions,  now  so  widely 
spread,  of  annihilation,  soul-sleeping,  restoration  of  the 
wicked,  and  perfectionism  in  the  flesh."  See  Sandeen,  Roots  of 
Fundamentalism,  pp.  140-41.  The  action  would  lead  to  ongoing 
conflict  between  dispe&sational-premillennialists  and 
Adventists  and  would  have  implications  for  how  Advent 
Christians  perceived  fundamentalism  and  evangelicalism  in  the 
tvent ietb  century . 
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Premlllennlalists  also  organized  a  new  ;  type  of 
educational  agency — the  Bible  institute.  Chief  among  these  was 
Moody  Bible  Institute  fouhded  in  1889.  Moody  was  prominent  not 
only  because  of  its  ties  to  the  most  proalnent  evangelist  of 
the  tlae,  Dwight  L.  Moody;  but  because  of  two  laoortant 
dispensatlonal-preaillennialists,  Reuben  A.  Torrey  and  Jaaes 
M.  Gray,  who  led  the  college  during  its  first  half-century. 
Bible  Institutes  like  Moody  provided  a  sense  of  unity  aaong 
dispensationalists  and  focused  on  training  Christian  workers 
for  evangelistic  and  aissionary  service. 46  Moody’s  curriculum 
focused  on  Bible  study,  missions,  and  practical  Christian  and 
evangelistic  work.47  Instruction  in  dispensat ional- 
preal llennial ism  was  noshed  with  an  emphasis  upon  separation 
from  what  the  Moody  faculty  and  administration  viewed  as 
worldly  culture. 

The  emphasis  upon  this  fora  of  separation  grew  out  of  a 
related  movement  within  the  emerging  Fundamentalist  coalition 
called  Keswick  holiness.  Darby  and  other  preaillennialists 
reacted  strongly  against  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of 
perfect ionise4*  (sometimes  called  "entire  sanctification")  and 
Keswick  holiness  offered  a  Calvinlstic  alternative  with  many 


41  Marsdcn,  Eun6ABfiA£l2Aim  and  JMl® Clean  Culture,  pp. 
128f f .  For  an  Institutional  history  of  Moody  Bible  Institute 
written  by  a  graduate  of  the  school,  see  Gene  A.  Getz,  MBJj 

(Chicago:  Moody  Press, 

19861. 


47 

41 


Ibid. ,  p  129. 


Sandeen , 


PP 


77-78. 
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of  the  saae  practical  laplications  as  the  Methodistfc 
varieties.**  Like  the  dispensat tonal  variety  of 
prealllonniallsa,  Keswick  originated  in  Great  Britain  and 
stressed  the  eapoweraent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  an  effective 
l*fe  of  Christian  service.5*  Keswick  rejected  the  Wesleyan 
notion  that  a  person  could  be  totally  without  sin  in  favor  of 
a  notion  that  if  Christ  dwelt  in  a  person's  heart,  that  person 
could  becoae  free  of  coaaitting  any  known  sin  by  definitive 
acts  of  consecration. 51  Through  these  actions,  a  Christian 
would  aove  froa  a  "carnal"  to  a  "spiritual”  state  and  be 
effectively  eapowered  for  Christian  service.  Keswick  teachings 
were  integrated  into  what  was  probably  the  aost  Influential 
book  aaong  dispensational-prealllenni alists,  the  Scofield 
Reference  Bible.52 

The  Establlshaent  of  Advent  Christian  Higher  Education 
The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  tine  of 
growing  theological  polarization  within  the  aainstreaa  of 
Aaerican  Protestant  Christianity.  Battle  lines  were  beginning 
to  eaerge  within  the  northern  Baptist  and  Northern 
Presbyterian  denoainations ,  especially  In  the  sealnaries  that 
trained  aany  of  their  ainlsterlal  candidates.  At  the  saae 

4*  Marsden,  Fundaaentallsa  and  Aaerican  Culture,  p.  78. 

s*  Longfield,  Presbyter Ian  Contjpvfrr&y ,  p.  139. 

51  Marsden,  Fundaaentallsa  and  Aaerican  Culture,  p.  78. 
The  teras  used  to  describe  this  action  are  "absolute 
surrender"  and  "yielding." 

52  Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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tiae,  soae  Advent  Christians  had  become  uncomfortable  with  the 
isolationist  posture  of  their  denomination  in  teras  of  church 
and  society.  For  them,  the  tiae  had  coae  to  establish 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  preserve  the  denoaination* s 
theological  message.  Since  the  founding  of  the  denoaination  in 
1860,  a  number  of  Advent  Christians  had  advocated  establishing 
a  college  or  Bible  institute  to  train  Advent  Christian 
pastors.  In  the  words  of  A. A.  Phelps,  "The  constant  expectancy 
of  the  Lord’s  return  has  had  a  natural  tendency  to  keep  us 
from  founding  permanent  institutions,  or  pursuing  extensive 
courses  of  study."53  That  tendency  was  exemplified  by  Miles 
Grant  who  concluded  that  it  was  sinful  to  plan  more  than  six 
months  in  the  future.54  The  Advent  Christians  who  founded 
Mendota  College55  (later  Aurora  Collage)  in  1893  and  the 
Boston  Bible  School  (later  the  New  England  School  of  Theology) 
in  18975*  discovered  that  this  bias  against  organization  and 

53  A. A.  Phelps  quoted  from  Robert  Filllnger,  ’Berkshire 
Christian  College:  Its  Development  and  Influence  in  the  Advent 
Christian  Church"  (MRE  Thesis,  Gordon  Divinity  School,  1965), 
p.  45. 


54  Dean,  "Echoes,"  p.  267.  This  attitude  toward 
organization  and  planning  has  affected  Advent  Christian 
organizations  throughout  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  For  its  impact  on  Berkshire  Christian  College,  note 
Filllnger,  "Berkshire  Christian  College,"  pp.  83-87. 

55  David  T.  Arthur,  "Aurora  College:  Past  and  Present" 
(Aurora  College  Curriculum  Revision  Document.  1972),  p.  1.  The 
school  was  originally  named  Mendota  Seminary.  But  seven  months 
after  classes  began,  the  school  name  was  changed  to  Mendota 
College. 

M  Filllnger,  "Berkshire  Christian  College,"  pp.  28-29. 
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planning  would  become  a  major  barrier  to  the  fulfillment  of 
their  goals. 

From  its  beginning,  Mendota  College  pursued  a  broad 
educational  purpose  oriented  toward  the  liberal  arts.  The 
college  desired  to  give  students  "a  liberal  education  and  to 
prepare  them  for  usefulness  in  the  different  avocations  of 
life."*7  The  board  and  administration  hoped  that  the  college 
would  foster  a  distinctively  Christian  approach  to  liberal 
arts  education  that  would  qualify  graduates  for  "the  varied 
duties  of  life  and  make  them  a  benefit  to  their  fellow  man."58 
Because  the  vision  of  the  founders  was  oriented  toward  liberal 
arts  and  because  Advent  Christian  financial  support  for  the 
college  was  sporadic  at  best,  Mendota  College  was  never 
narrowly  denominational.59  By  the  time  the  college  moved  to 
Aurora  in  1912,  its  liberal  arts  direction  was  becoming  well 
established.  Its  purpose  was  articulated  well  by  its  new 
president  Orrin  Roe  Jenks.  "The  work  of  every  institution  of 
higher  education,"  in  Jenks  words,  "is  in  a  measure  a 
missionary  movement  for  the  betterment  of  humanity  at  lar^e. 
Aurora  College  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Our  educational 
field  is  world-wlde,  and  the  benefits  accrue  to  no  particular 

57  Arthur,  "Aurora  College,"  p.  7.  Arthur  quotes  from  the 
Mendota  College  catalog  of  1894-5.  The  theological  school  was 
an  Important  part  if  not  the  major  function  of  the  college  in 
these  early  years. 

51  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

51  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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class.  '*® 

As  the  Mendota  College  administration  and  board  focused 
their  efforts  on  liberal  arts  education.  Advent  Christians  in 
New  England  saw  the  necessity  for  a  school  in  their  region. 
While  part  of  the  justification  was  pragmatic,*3  these  Advent 
Christians  Intended  to  establish  a  Bible  school  to  train  young 
people  for  Christian  vocational  service  as  pastors, 
missionaries,  and  church  workers.*2  To  do  that,  the  school 
would  "promulgate  Bible  Christianity;  including  its  doctrines, 
experiences,  and  practice."*3  It  would  present  Advent 
Christian  distinctive  theology  to  use  the  words  of  A.  A. 
Phelps  "in  the  most  attractive  and  convincing  manner."** 
Unlike  its  Midwest  counterpart,  Boston  Bible  School  was 
created  as  a  Bible  institute  designed  to  promote  the  training 
of  Advent  Christian  workers  and  the  propagation  of  a 
distinctive  Advent  Christian  doctrinal  approach.  However,  like 
Mendota  College,  the  early  years  of  Boston  Bible  School  were 
unstable  and  financial  support  from  Advent  Christian  people 

*®  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

*3  Fllllnger,  "Berkshire  Christian  College,"  p.  33. 
Fllllnger  quotes  froli  the  January  13,  1897  issue  cf  the 

world ' JL  Cri«!s_  snC_§ocohJ,^dvf(nt  Messenger  (Vol.  XLIII ,  No. 
2):  "But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  eastern  students  will  go 
west  for  educational  facilities." 

*2  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

*3  Phelps  quoted  by  Filllnger,  "Berkshire  Christian  Col¬ 
lege,"  p.  34. 

M  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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and  churches  was  erratic. ts  These  two  realities — differing 
educational  philosophies  and  common  financial  struggles — 
would  become  more  pronounced  during  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Both  schools  wpuld  face  an  important  if 
discouraging  reality:  the  theological  direction  of  the  Advent 
Christian  Church  during  the  time  between  1890  and  1930  was 
being  shaped  not  by  them,  but  by  the  work  of  Miles  Grant,  an 
individual  who  was  sharply  opposed  to  what  they  hoped  to 
accomplish. 

Conflicts  between  Fundamentalists  and  Modernists 
As  Mendota  College  and  the  New  England  School  of  Theology 
struggled  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century 
with  organizational  identity  and  financial  survival,  the 
conflict  between  the  progressive  and  traditionalist  parties 
within  mainstream  American  Protestantism  exploded.  While 
historians  often  speak  of  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist 
controversy,  it  is  important  to  think  of  this  conflict  as  a 
series  of  theological  and  organizational  controversies  that 
began  as  early  as  1874  and  lasted  until  the  mid-1930s.  Our 
focus  is  on  two  of  those  controversies  that  would  directly 
affect  the  two  Advent  Christian  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  through  them,  the  Advent  Christian  Church. 

The  first  would  take  place  in  Chicago  as  two  educational 
institutions  which  had  done  so  much  to  shape  the 
Fundamentalist  and  Modernist  parties — Moody  Bible  Institute 

15  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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and  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School- -would  square 
off  over  a  surprising  issue.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Divinity  School  pursued  its  nodernist  vision  in  a  unique  way. 
While  the  Chicago  theologians  shared  with  their  liberal/ 
nodernist  counterparts  ah  appreciation  for  the  role  of 
experience,  they  did  not  follow  the  eighteenth  century  German 
theologian  Prederich  Settle iernacher  by  focusing  on  personal 
religious  experience.  Instead,  they  focused  on  the  broader 
scope  of  connon  experience  found  in  society  at  large.  ** 
Religion  nust  be  studied  as  a  social  novenent  within  the  broad 
scope  of  a  given  culture.  Its  focus  is  not  divlre  behavior, 
but  hunan  behavior.  Therefore,  the  study  of  religion  draws  on 
the  scope  of  connon  human  experience,  not  on  una lysis  of 
rigid,  abstract  bodies  of  doctrine.*7 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
Chicago  Divinity  School  became  the  leader  in  propagating  an 
aggressive  theological  liberal ism.**  For  th«*  Chicago 
theologians,  dispensations! is t-prealllennia lisa  In  general  and 


w  L. E.  Axel,  "God  or  Man  at  Chicago:  The  "Chicago 
School"  of  Theology  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Issue  of 
Antecedents  and  to  the  Roles  of  G.B.  Poster,  E.S.  Aaes,  and 
H.M.  Weiaan"  (Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Tempi e 
University,  1975),  p.  73. 


17  Axel,  "God  or  Man  at  Chicago,"  pp.  73-74.  Is  Axel® 
words,  "The  Chicago  methodology  represented  en  awareness  that 
theological  traditions  evolve,  according  to  Shirlay  Jackson 
Case,  'ever  making  new  adjustments  and  manifesting  new 
features  in  accordance  with  changing  environments  and  the  new 
demands  of  varying  situations.’" 
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Moody  Bible  Institute  in  particular  represented  everything 
they  abhorred  intellectually.  In  1917,  they  attacked  their 
Moody  counterparts  in  a  surprising  way.  American  involvement 
in  World  War  I  was  growing  wore  likely  with  each  passing  day 
and  Many  within  the  llberal/modernist  camp  viewed  the  war  as 
a  struggle  for  democrat ic  civilization  and  ultimately  world 
peace. w  Patriotism  was  an  integral  part  of  the  ethos  at 
Chicago  and  in  the  view  of  two  Important  Chicago  theologians, 
Shailer  Mathews  and  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  premillennlalisa  was 
not  only  theologically  unsound,  it  was  unpatriotic  as  well. 

Mathews  led  the  attack  by  publishing  a  widely  distributed 
pamphlet  titled,  "Will  Jesus  Come  Again?"  Mathews  attributed 
the  apocalyptic  sections  of  the  Bible  to  mistakes  on  the  part 
of  the  early  Christians70  and  argued  that  the  premillenniallst 
understanding  of  inspiration  meant  acceptance  of  slavery,  a 
flat  earth,  and  submission  to  dictators.71  Case  inflamed  the 
rhetoric  to  white-hot  levels  with  his  January  1918  charge  that 
the  rise  of  dispensatlonal-premlllennlalism  was  a  sinister 
conspiracy.  He  alleged  that  "two  thousand  dollars  a  week  is 
being  spent  to  spread  this  doctrine"  and  called  for  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether  or  not  that  money  was 


M  Ibid.,  p.  146. 

79  Weber,  Living  in  the  Shadow,  p.  118. 
71  Ibid.,  pp.  117-8. 
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coving  from  German  sources.72  Later  in  1918,  Case  alleged  that 
premillennlalists  were  enemies  of  democracy  and  sympathetic 
both  to  the  communist  propaganda  of  the  I.W.W.  (International 
Workers  of  the  World)  and  to  a  German  War  Victory.73 

The  attacks  not  only  elicited  a  response,  particularly 
from  those  connected  with  Moody  Bible  Institute;  they  led  to 
two  important  shifts  within  the  emerging  Fundamentalist 
coalition.  In  the  emotional  atmosphere  surrounding  American 
involvement  in  the  war,  the  charges  leveled  by  Case  and  others 
demanded  a  response.  Although  Case's  charges  were  on  the  whole 
outrageous,  premil lennlalism  before  World  War  I  did  contain 
some  strong  pacifist  sentiments  which  grew  out  of  their  anti¬ 
modernist  and  apocalyptic  assumptions.74  The  response  to  the 
attacks  of  Mathews,  Case,  and  others  had  the  effect  of 
creating  an  interesting  paradox  within  successive  generations 
of  fundamentalists — a  passionate  patriotism  combined  with  a 
reluctant  stand  towards  political  and  social  involvement.75 


72  Marsden,  Fundament  a  li  sm_  and  American  Culture,  pp.  146- 
7. 

73  Ibid.,  p.  147.  Weber,  Living  in  the  Shadow,  pp.  119- 

20. 

74  Both  Marsden  and  Weber  discuss  the  pacifist  sentiments 
of  pre-World  War  I  premil lennlalism.  See  Marsden, 
Fundamentalism  and  AmerlcaiL^ulture ,  PP.  141-5;  149-51;  Weber 
Living  in  the  Shadow,  p.  121.  Weber  writes,  "Given  Gray  and 
Torrey's  defense  notwithstanding,  the  liberals  were  correct  in 
saying  that  premil lennlalists  could  not  give  unflinching 
support  to  America's  ideological  war  alms.” 

73  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  strong  patriotism  was 
advocated  by  predecessors  to  the  Fundamentalist  movement ,  for 
example  Billy  Sunday.  However,  from  the  1920s  onward,  most 
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James  Gray,  president  of  Moody  Bible  Institute,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  respond.  According  to  Gray,  the  school 
supported  the  American  war  cause  by  opening  its  doors  for  the 
sale  of  Liberty  bonds  and  raising  support  for  the  Red  Cross. 
Many  Moody  students  joined  the  army  and  a  n unbar  of  thea  were 
killed  in  action.75  Reuben  Torrey  not  only  teraed  the  charges 
aade  by  Case  ridiculous,  but  turned  the  heat  up  another  notch 
by  declaring  that  "the  destructive  cr Iticisa  that  rules  in 
Chicago  University.  emanates  froa  Geraan  sources  is 

undeniable."77  D  atlonalist  writer  Arno  Gaebeleln 

expanded  on  that  <•  by  equating  Geraan  militarism  with 

Geraan  theology  •  ral  theology  leads  to  barbarism.78 

Leaders  within  th.  - jlng  Fundamentalist  coalition  began  to 

believe  that  if  tr  wth  of  liberalism  were  not  checked,  all 

of  civilization  v  <  be  threatened. 

The  skirmish  t *  t woen  Chicago  and  Moody  had  far-reaching 
implications.  Not  only  did  attacks  from  the  Chicago 

Fundamentalists  would  maintain  a  patriotic  stance.  Much  has 
been  written  about  why  Fundamentalists  saw  social  concern  as 
a  threat  to  the  gospel.  But  an  overlooked  factor  in  those 
discusslona  has  been  the  degree  to  which  the  liberal  attacks 
of  1917-1919  created  tension  among  Fundamentalists  over  their 
attitude  toward  their  citizenship  responsibilities.  From  the 
1920s  onward.  Fundamentalism  winds  up  with  an  interesting 
paradox:  a  patriotic  loyalty  combined  with  a  hands-off 
attitude  towards  government  and  political  life. 

It 

t  f  _  SsJfeiife. .  .JflOfaMK'  4<?w  t  IP  *  12 1  * 

11  ibid.,  p.  121.  Marsden,  rvmdfmeDtsJUsm  and  Auer? can 
CttUur#*  P-  148. 

71  Marsden,  fundament *Uim American  CwllMre,  s>-  148. 
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theologians  drive  the  emerging  fundamentalist  coalition  toward 
an  embrace  of  patriotism,  they  helped  create  a  sense  that  the 
differences  between  liberals  and  fundamentalists  were  no 
longer  merely  a  matter  of  theological  debate.  Mow  they  were 
about  the  future  of  civilization,  especially  American 
civilization.  A  crossroads  had  been  reached.  tfOuld  America 
succumb  to  the  barbaric  philosophy  of  Darwinism  and  German 
rationalism?  Or  would  Americans  see  that  the  only  hope  for 
society  rested  in  a  return  to  traditional  Christian 
principles?  An  emerging  theological  movement  had  been 
radicalized.  Fundamentalist  leaders  were  now  willing  to  fight 
in  both  church  and  society  for  what  they  saw  as  the  survival 
of  civilization.75 

The  conflict  between  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity 
School  and  Moody  Bible  Institute  led  to  a  powerful 
polarization  between  Fundamentalist  and  Modernist  Protestants 
in  Chicago  and  the  surrounding  area,  a  polarization  that  is 
still  apparent  today.  It  also  led  to  major  conflict  within  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention.  Ironically,  it  was  a  Northern 
Baptist  clergyman  serving  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  New 

75  Iuld. ,  p.  159.  As  An  example  of  this  sentiment , 
Marsden  quotes  David  8  Kennedy,  editor  of  the  Presbyterian, 
"There  has  been  some  weakening  of  this  moral  standard  in  the 
thought  and  life  of  America.  This  is  the  result  of  an  age  of 
luxury  within  and  freedom  from  conflict  from  without.  There  is 
but  one  remedy:  the  nation  must  return  to  her  standard  of  the 
Word  of  God.  She  must  believe,  love,  and  live  her  Bible.  This 
will  require  the  counteraction  of  that  German  destructive 
criticism  which  has  found  Its  way  into  the  religious  and  moral 
thought  of  our  people. . .  The  Bible  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  is 
our  only  hope. " 
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York  City  who  fired  what  aany  considered  the  first  verbal  shot 
in  a  fourteen-year  battle  between  northern'  Presbyterian 
fundaaontalists  and  aodernlsts.  Harry  Eaerson  Fosdlck' s 
presence  at  the  1919  Northern  Baptist  annual  convention  in 
Denver ,  Colo,  was  one  of  the  events  that  caused  Northern 
Baptist  conservatives  to  organise.  Three  years  later,  the 
gifted  liberal  pulpiteer  preached  his  aost  faaous  and 
controversial  seraon,  "Shall  the  Fundaaenta lists  Win?"  Fosdlck 
saw  his  seraon  as  a  plea  for  "aagnaniaity  and  tolerance  of 
spirit."81  He  did  not  object  to  the  right  of  theological 
conservatives  to  Maintain  their  personal  belief  in  the 
inerrancy  of  Scripture,  substitutionary  atoneaent,  or  the 
preaillennial  return  of  Jesus  Christ.  "The  question  is,”  in 
Fosdlck' s  words,  "has  anybody  a  right  to  deny  the  Christian 
naae  to  those  who  differ  with  hia  on  such  points  and  to  shut 
against  thea  the  doors  of  the  Christian  fellowship?"82 

Liberals,  in  Fosdlck 's  view  were  evangelical  Christians 
who  were  atteapting  to  coae  to  grips  with  new  knowledge  about 
the  physical  universe  and  about  other  religions.  For  the  sake 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  integrity,  liberal  Christians 
were  seeking  to  love  God  not  only  with  their  hearts  but  "with 

,e  Weber,  LAy An  g  i n  the  Shadow ,  p.  i63. 

11  Harry  Eaerson  Fosdlck,  "Shall  the  Fundaaentallsts 
win?"  in  hmiLlsum  Thought  UMoa  »  ®d. 
Williaa  R.  Hutchison  (Lanhaa,  Nd. :  University  Press  of 
JUserica,  I960),  pp.  170-182. 

,J  Ibid.,  p.  173. 
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all  their  Bind,  they  have  been  trying  to  see  this  new 
knowledge  in  terns  of  the  Christian  faith  and  to  see  the 
Christian  faith  in  terns  of  this  new  knowledge."13  The  church 
has  always  faced  the  task  of  thinking  through  the  Christian 
faith  in  nodern  terns,  and  vice  versa.  That  is  what  liberal 
Christians,  in  Fosdick's  view,  were  attenpting  to  acconplish. 

Fosdick's  sernon  focused  on  three  theological  issues 
dividing  liberal  and  Fundanentalist  Christians.84  He  argued 
that  while  liberal  Christians  like  hinself  did  not  accept  the 
virgin  birth  of  Christ,  they  saw  it  as  reflecting  the  fact 
that  the  first  disciples  adored  Jesus  and  saw  his  coning  as  a 
special  part  of  God's  purpose.  "This  adoration  and  conviction 
they  associated  with  God's  special  influence...  but  they 
phrased  it  in  terns  of  a  biological  niracle  that  our  modern 
Binds  cannot  use."85  Fosdick's  treatnent  of  the  virgin  birth 
provides  inportant  insight  for  how  he  and  other  theological 
liberals  undeistood  the  task  of  relating  Christian  teaching  to 
nodern  thought.  For  then  the  blending  of  the  old  faith  with 
the  new  knowledge  neant  that  In  nost  cases  where  the  two 
conflicted,  intellectual  Integrity  denanded  that  the  old  faith 
be  revised  in  a  way  that  harnonized  with  the  new  knowledge. 
Fosdick's  treatnent  of  the  second  advent  of  Jesus  Christ 

13  Ibid.,  p.  172. 

84  Fosdick's  sernon  focused  on  the  issues  of  the  Virgin 
Birth  of  Christ,  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
return  of  Jesus  Christ. 

15  Hutchison,  toJEljeJUi ,  P-  175. 
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further  illustrates  this.  When  liberal  Christians  speak  of 
Christ's  return,  "they  are  not  thinking  of  an  external  arrival 
on  the  clouds,"  but  of  God  at  work  through  historical 
process.91  When  liberals  speak  of  Christ's  return,  according 
to  Fosdick,  they  Bean  that  "slowly  it  nay  be,  but  surely.  His 
will  and  principles  will  be  worked  out  by  God's  grace  in  human 
life  and  institutions"  until  the  goal  of  a  society  based  on 
Christian  principles  will  be  realized.97 

While  his  views  of  the  virgin  birth  and  the  return  of 
Christ  were  enough  to  alarm  many  conservatives,"  Fosdick 's 
understanding  of  inspiration  gets  at  the  core  of  the  dispute 
between  Fundamentalists  and  Modernists.  In  Fosdick’s  view,  the 
idea  of  bib) ical  inerrancy  leaves  no  room  for  the  progressive 
unfolding  of  God's  revelatory  purpose  for  man."  ^he 
Fundamentalists  believe  that  the  Scriptures  "were  inerrantly 
dictated;  everything  there — scientific  opinions,  medical 
theories,  historical  judgments,  as  well  as  spiritual  insight — 
is  infallible.""  He  likens  this  understanding  of  Scripture 
to  Islam's  static  view  of  the  Koran  as  having  "been  infallibly 

"  Ibid.,  p.  178. 

97  Ibid.,  p.  178. 

99  For  example,  see  Charles  Hillman  Fountain,  The  C^se 
Against  Dr.  Fosdick:  A  Reply  to  the  Report  of  the  Commit tae  of 
the  Hew  York  Presbytery  Which  Exonerated  Him  of  the  Charge  of 
Teaching  Doctrines  Contrary  to  the  Bible  and  the  Wes tminster 
Confession  of  Faith  (Plainfield,  W.J.,  1924). 

99  Hutchison,  American  Protestant  Thought,  p.  176. 

99  Ibid.,  p.  175 
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written  in  heaven  before  it  case  to  earth.'*91  For  Fosdick, 
God’s  revelation  progresses  beyond  the  Bible.  For  example, 
"slavery,  never  explicitly  condemned  before  the  New  Testament 
closes,  is  nevertheless  being  undermined  by  ideas  that  in  the 
end,  like  dynaaite,  will  blast  its  foundations  to  pieces."92 
Embracing  a  aechanical,  static  understanding  of  inspiration, 
in  Fosdick' s  view,  denied  the  3ssence  of  God's  character  and 
purpose,  and  would  drive  educated  people  away  froa  the 
Christian  faith.91  What  the  church  needed  in  this  tiae  was  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  liberty,  coablned  with  clear  insight 
into  the  main  issues  faced  by  Christianity  in  its  relationship 
with  the  modern  world.94 

While  Fosdick  saw  his  seraon  as  a  plea  for  auturl 
tolerance  and  Christian  unity,  his  opponents  saw  it  as  a 
direct  attack  on  the  core  of  traditional  Christian  faith.  Like 
their  Northern  Baptist  counterparts.  Fundamentalists  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  now  saw  their  work  in  the  larger  context 
of  preserving  both  church  and  society  froa  the  influence  of  a 
barbaric  paganisa.  As  they  organized,  two  aen,  one  a  pastor 
and  one  a  Princeton  Seminary  professor,  stood  out  as  visible 
leaders  of  the  emerging  Presbyterian  fundamentalist  coalition. 
Clarence  Macartney  and  John  Greshaa  Maehen  would  work  as 

91  Hutchison,  American  Protestant  Thought,  p.  176. 


92 

Ibid. , 

p.  175. 

93 

I  b  1  d . , 

pp.  176-7. 

94 

Ibid. , 

pp.  179-80. 
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allies.  Each  would  ultimately  choose  a  different  path  as  the 
Presbyterian  controversy  drew  to  a  close  in  1936. 

Even  before  Fosdlck's  controversial  sermon,  Clarence 
Macartney  had  tangled  with  him  over  Fosdlck's  1919  warning 
that  American  soldiers  returning  hose  from  world  War  I, 
"having  experienced  the  ravages  of  war,  would  never  accept  the 
traditional  doctrines  and  mores  of  yesterday's  Christianity. 
The  church  therefore  needs  to  adjust  its  doctrines  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age."’*  Macartney  responded  that  when  people 
like  Dr.  Fosdick,  "call  upon  the  church  to  reform  herself  by 
abandoning  all  that  is  distinctively  Christian  in  her 
teaching,"  it  is  the  duty  of  those  loyal  to  Jesus  Christ  to 
respond .  99 

While  Macartney's  career  focused  on  his  service  in  three 
Northern  Presbyterian  pastorates,97  he  was  theologically 
articulate  and  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Presbyterian 

orthodoxy  taught  by  Princeton  Seminary.91  Christian  truth,  for 

*  * 

Macartney,  was  true,  in  all  ages  and  not  subject  to  adaptation. 

9J  Longf leid,  Presbyterian  Controversy,  p.  U3.  The  quo¬ 
tation  is  Longfield's  summary  of  Fosdlck's  1919  argument. 

91  Ibid.,  p.  113-4. 

t 

97  DicUonary  M _ ChrisJienity  in  nmxJLm,  s. v. 

"Macartney,  Clarence  Edward  Noble  (1879-1957)"  by  B.J. 
Longf ield. 

91  Longf  ield,  ,  p.  114.  In  Long- 

field's  words,  "Like  Machen,  Macartney,  in  adopting  the 
Princeton  tradition,  accepted  not  simply  the  theology  of  the 
Westminster  divines  but  the  epistemology  of  Scottish  Common 
Sense  teal ism  and  the  Baconian  method  as  well.  Truth, 
according  to  Macartney,  was  concrete  and  eternal." 


The  Bible,  as  God's  inerrant  word,  was  the  repository  for 
Christian  truth  and  the  ultimate  religious  authority. 
Macartney  combined  his  orthodox  Presbyter ianisn  with  a  passion 
nbt  only  for  moral  ref  ore  but  for  the  preservation  of 
Christian  civilization  in  America  against  what  he  saw  as  a 
growing  secular  onslaught.  88  Christianity  was  more  than 
doctrine,  it  was  a  religion  with  personal  and  societal 
implications.  While  Macartney  was  concerned  with  the  threat  of 
liberal  theology  to  the  historic  witness  of  the  church,  his 
actions  were  motivated  as  well  by  concern  to  preserve 
Christian  civilization  through  evangelism  and  social  reform. 

"Shall  Unbelief  Win?"  That  was  the  title  of  Macartney's 
point -by-point  response  to  Fosdiek’s  •  1922  sermon.18®  In 
essence,  he  declared  that  Fosdick's  liberal  views  were  out  of 
line  with  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  would  result  in  "a  Christianity  without  worship,  without 
God,  and  without  Jesus  Christ."181  Motivated  by  Macartney, 
the  PresBytery  of  Philadelphia  asked  the  Generil  Assembly  to 
give  the  New  York  City  PresDytery  a  specific  directive — 
assure  that  what  was  taught  at  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 

88  Ibid.,  p.  lloff.  Macartney's  passion  for  social  leforn 
and  Christian  civilization  was  grounded  In  his  Reformed 
Presbyter  it  n  heritage.  That  heritage  was  part  of  the  Northern 
evangelical  tradition  which  emphasized  those  themes. 

1M  Clarence  Bdward  Macartney,  SMIL  Unfrll iMi  Mi A 
RftPlT.  JEftldiS*,  Philadelphia:  Wilber  Hanf,  n.d.  The 
year,  1923,  is  handwritten  on  the  copy. 

id 


Ibid.,  p.  23 


New  York  City  conformed  to  Presbyterian  doctrine  as  taught  by 
the  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  strongest  response  to  Fosdick  cane  fro*  Macartney's 
Princeton  Seninary  ally  John  Greshan  Machen.  Unlike  nost  of- 
his  colleagues  anong  Presbyterian  conservatives,  Machen' s 
Presbyterian  roots  were  Southern,  not  Northern  and  while 
sharing  their  alarn  over  the  Inroads  nade  by  liberalise,  his 
perspectives  on  noral  reforn  and  the  role  of  doctrine  were 
markedly  different.102  Machen  had  also  studied  directly  under 
Johannes  Weiss,  Wilheln  Hermann,  and  other  critical  biblical 
scholars  during  a  year  of  graduate  studies  in  Germany. 
Herrmann  asserted  that  the  domains  of  modern  science  and  faith 
were  completely  separate,  something  radically  different  from 
the  Old  School  Presbyterian  tradition  Machen  had  assimilated. 
All  of  this  exacerbated  the  intellectual  and  theological 
struggle  Machen  had  started  to  experience  before  his  year  in 
Germany . 

The  conclusions  Machen  adopted  in  revolving  his  struggle 
would  be  important  to  the  role  he  played  in  the  controversy 
between  Presbyterian  Fundamentalists  and  Modernists.  He 

112  Longf laid,  Presbyterian  Controversy ,  pp.  31-38. 
Machen* s  Southern  Presbyterian  heritage  included  the  notion  of 
the  “spirituality  of  the  church.  Church  and  state  were 
distinct  bodies  with  distinct  spheres  of  Influence.  Neither 
had  the  right  to  usurp  each  other's  authority.  Individual 
Christians  had  a  duty  to  impact  cultural  life,  but  the  church, 
as  a  spiritual  institution,  had  no  role  to  play « in  social 
matters. 

111  Ibid.,  pp.  41-43.  Longf le Id  describes  Machen *s  year 
in  Germany  and  its  impact  on  his  life  and  thought. 
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returned  to  Princeton  and  would  eventually  sake  that  tradition 
his  own.  Benjamin  Warfield,  the  great  Princeton  scholar, 
especially  Influenced  Machen's  understandings  of  apologetics, 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  the  relationship  between 
Christianity  and  culture. Contra  Wilhelm  Hermann,  Machen 
would  argue  that  history  and  'faith  cannot  be  divorced. 
Christian  doctrine  is  grounded  in  historical  fact,  not  in 
religious  experience,  and  to  give  up  history  would  nean  giving 
up  the  gospel. 10i  Machen  would  follow  Warfield  by  insisting 
that  Christianity  influenced  culture  primarily  by  the 
furtherance  of  right  doctrine  through  Intellectual  rigor. 
Christianity’s  influence  on  Anerican  culture  would  not 
ultimately  be  determined  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  academy. 

For  Machen,  liberalism  was  more  than  an  attack  on  the 
fundamentals  of  Christian  doctrine,  .  it  was  another 
religion. In  rejecting  God's  transcendence,  "liberalism 


104  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

John  Gresham  Machen,  Christianity  and  Liberalism 
(Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Berdmans,  1946),  p.  27.  Machen  writes, 
“From  the  beginning,  the  Christian  gospel .consisted  in  an 
account  of  something  that  had  happened.  And  from  the 
beginning,  the  meaning  of  the  happening  was  set  forth;  and 
when  the  meaning  of  the  happening  was  set  forth  then  there  was 
Christian  doctrine.  'Christ  died'—  that  is  history.  'Christ 
died  for  our  sins' —  that  is  doctrine.  Without  these  two 
elements,  joined  in  an  absolutely  indissoluble  union,  there  is 
no  Christianity." 

Ibid.,  pp.  47-48.  Por  a  contemporary  application  of 
this  line  of  thought ,  see  David  wells ,  Wo  riftd*  iOf  Truth;  or, 
whsttytr  Happen**  to  Cvsnge  1  ici l  theology?  (Grand  Rapids :  wm. 
B.  Berdmans,  1993). 

,l?  Machen,  ChriJtiiiDity  *M  Liberalism,  pp.  is-H;  17. 


h«s  lost  sight  of  the  very  centre  and  core  of  the  Christian 
teaching. "1W  Liberals,  In  Machen's  view,  sinicized  huean 
sinfulness,199  rejected  the  substitutionary  atoneaent  of 
Christ,119  and  eaintalnad  a  radically  different  view  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ.  "Liberalise  regards  Jesus  as  the 
fairest  flower  of  hueanity;  Christianity  regards  Hie  as  a 
supernatural  person.’^111  In  opposition  to  the  Christian  view 
that  in  the  Bible,  we  find  "the  very  word  of  God"112  and  the 
final  authority  for  Christian  thinking,  "the  real  authority 
for  liberalise,  can  only  be  'the  Christian  consciousness'  or 
'Christian  experience.*"113 

"It  is  no  wonder,"  in  Machen's  words.,  "that  liberalise  is 
totally  different  froe  Christianity  for  the  foundation  is 
different.  Christianity  is  founded  upon  the  Bible... 
Liberalise  on  the  other  hand  is  founded  upon  the  shifting 
eeotions  of  sinful  sen."114  Because'  Christianity  and 
liberalise  were  two  separate  religions,  it  is  undesirable  for 
the  two  to  be  propagated  within  the  sane  organization. 
Therefore,  Christians  should  not  be  'raid  of  conflict  with 

111  Machen,  Christianity  and  Liberalise,  p.  62. 

1K  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

110  Ibid.,  pp.  117-9. 

111  Ibid- ,  p.  96. 

112  Ibid.,  p.  70. 

113  Ibid.,  p.  70. 

114  Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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the  liberal  party  because  "a  separation  between  the  two 
parties  is  the  crying  need  of  the  hour.”***  If  the  liberal 
party  gains  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church#  "evangelical 
Christians  must  be  prepared  to  withdraw  no  matter  what  it 
costs."11*  However,  if  liberals  want  to  demonstrate  their 
Intellectual  honesty,  they  should  take  the  initiative  and 
withdraw.111 

By  1926,  it  was  clear  that  Machen  and  Macartney  would 
lose  their  battle  to  maintain  what  they  saw  rs  essential 
doctrinal  purity  within  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church.118 
The  fifteen-member  special  committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  church  to  "study  the  present  spiritual 
condition  of  our  church  and  the  causes  making  for  unrest"118 
had  recommended  that  Presbyterians  accept  tolerance  of 
divergent  doctrinal  viewpoints  and  that  tolerance  be  reflected 
within  the  agencies  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church.  With 
the  issuance  and  acceptance  of  their  report,  the  controversy 
would  now  focus  On  Princeton  Seminary  itself  where  the  faculty 
was  divided  between  a  militant  conservative  group  led  by 

115  Ibid.,  p.  160. 

111  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

111  Ibid.,  pp.  167ff. 

111  Several  good  accounts  of  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist 
controversy  within  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church  have  been  written.  See  Longf laid. 
Presbyter  lan  Controversy ;  and  Marsden,  yund«BtAt.aJUip  and 
Anerican  Culture . 

1M  Longf  laid,  Presbyterian.  Controversy ,  P-  152. 


Machen  and  a  aoderate  faction  lad  by  sea inary  president  J. 
Ross  Stevenson  and  professor  of  practical  theology  Charles 
Erdnan. 

Erdaan  spoke  not  only  for  the  aoderate  faction  of  the 
Princeton  faculty,  but  for  a  large  number  of  moderately 
conservative  Northern  Presbyterians  who  were  willing  to 
accommodate  liberal  theological  views.  Unlike  Machen,  who  saw 
the  essence  of  Christian  faith  as  doctrinal,  Brdman  attempted 
to  balance  doctTlne  with  right  living.  Doctrinal  orthodoxy  for 
Erdman  must  be  maintained  in  t  spirit  of  love;  and  Christian 
living,  not  doctrinal  belief,  was  the  best  evidence  of 
authentic  Christ ianity. Erdaan  was  an  advocate  of  Keswick 
holiness  theology  and  argued  that  belief  in  the  Bible  was 
grounded  in  the  "inner  witness  borne  to  the  heart  of  the 
believer  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ."*^  As  opposed  to  Machen, 
who  slw  the  church  as  a  voluntary  society  of  believers  agreed 
in  doctrine  and  committed  to  its  preservation,  Erdman ' s 
understanding  of  the  church  focused  on  Christian  lining, 
demonstrating  Christian  unity,  and  bringing  sinners  to 
Christ.122 

The  differences  between  Machen  and  Erdman  reflected  a 
growing  tension  within  the  Princeton  Seminary  faculty  during 

121  Ibid.,  p.  141. 

m  Charles  Erdman,  fit .  ChEltfi,..  JfemtlsiMU 

Studies  la  the  Poctrloeof  the  JJoly  Spirit  (New  fork:  George 
Doran,  1926),  pp.  76-60. 

m  Longf laid,  Presbyterian  controversy ,  p.  141. 
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the  early  1920s.  Machen  was  representative  of  a  majority  who 
■alntalned  a  scholastic  view  of  theological  education  combined 
with  a  desire  for  doctrinal  precision.  Erdaan  and  the  minority 
were  less  concerned  with  doctrinal  precision  and  more  with 

effective  pastoral  training.123  The  differences  between  the 

* 

two  factions  were  not  so  auch  over  doctrine  as  over  the  role 
of  doctrine  within  the  church.  For  Machen  and  the  faculty 
majority,  "Christian  doctrine. .. is  not  aerely  connected  with 
the  gospel,  but  it  is  identical  with  the  gospel."124  While 

Charles  Erdaan' s  views  represented  a  minorityon  the  Princeton 

* 

faculty,  his  theological  conservatisa,  balanced  with  a 
tolerant  spirit  and  evangelistic  purpose  represented  a  large 
group  aaong  Northern  Presbyterians. 

Delegates  to  the  1926  Genera!  Asseably  not  only  affiraed 
a  aore  tolerant  doctrinal  attitude,  they  tabled  Machen' s 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  apologetics  and  Christian  ethics 
at  Princeton  and  established  another  Special  Coaalttee  to 
investigate  increasing  conflicts  at  the  seainary.121  The 

'u  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

124  J.  Greshaa  Machen,  "Dr.  Machen  Replies  to  Dr. 
Erdaan, "  PfesbXttflMI,  5  February  1925,  pp.  20-21,  quoted  by 
Longf laid,  Presbyterian  Controversy ,  pp.  131-2. 

The  1926  General  Asseably  adopted  a  resolution 
supporting  Prohibition  (which  was  in  effect  as  the  eighteenth 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution) •  before  the 
General  Asseably,  at  the  April  1926  New  Brunswick  Presbytery 
meeting,  Machen  opposed  e  resolution  endorsing  the  eighteenth 
amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act.  Machen*  *  opposition  race  .'red 
wide  publicity  among  Presbyterians  and  probably  played  a  role 
In  the  tabling  of  hit  appointment  to  the  chair  of  apologetics 
at  Princeton.  See  Longf laid,  Presbyterian  Controversy ,  pp. 
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tension  at  Princeton  was  as  much  administrative  and 
organize t 1 ona 1  as  It  was  doctrinal.  Traditionally,  the  faculty 
had  played  a  strong  role  In  governance  of  the  seninary  and  In 
the  hiring  of  new  faculty.  While  the  seminary  was  technically 
governed  by  a  board  of  directors  subject  to  the  General 
Assembly,  its  property  was  held  by  a  distinct  board  of 
trustees.  In  the  view  of  the  faculty  majority,  the  conflicts 
at  Princeton  were  based  on  opposite  attitudes  toward  the  role 
of  doctrine  with  no  peace  or  compromise  being  possible. 

J.  Ross  Stevenson  had  a  radically  different  perspective. 
He  believed  that  Princeton  should  represent  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  and  not  a  particular  faction,52*  The 
faculty  majority,  in  his  view,  possessed  "a  censorious  spirit'' 
which  led  to  divisiveness  among  the  students  and  "suspicion, 
distrust,  dlssentlon,  and  division"  among  the  faculty.525 

.The  commission  reported  in  1927  and  recommended  a 
dramatic  administrative  reorganization.  While  the  committee 
did  not  directly  address  the  doctrinal  issue,  Machen  viewed 
the  Implementation  of  the  report's  recommendations  as  meaning 
the  destruction  of  Princeton’s  Old  School  Presbyterian 
heritage.  That  was  aspaclsl  y  significant  for  many  who  viewed 
Princeton  Seminary  as  the  so  i*  defender  of  Christ len  orthodoxy 
among  oldar  thaological  institutions  in  the  English-speaking 

163-65  for  discussion. 

124  Longfieid,  Presbyterian  ^ntroversy ,  pp.  163-4. 

127  Ibid. ,  pp.  1  7, 
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world.121  Machen  and  his  allies  Managed  to  hold  off  General 
Assembly  approval  until  1929.  However,  with  approval  cane 
election  of  a  thirty-three  Member  unified  board  lncludihg  two 
meabers  who  had  signed  tae  1924  Auburn  Afflraatlon. 

Since  1925,  the  Fundamentalist  coalition  within  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  had, suffered  two  dramatic  defeats 
and  its  strength  was  declining.  This  despite  the  fact  that  a 
sizable  nunber  of  Presbyterian  clergy  along  with  a  Majority  of 
Presbyterian  laymen  were  theologically  conservative.  Their 
conservatism  was  combined  with  a  tolerant  attitude,  and  even 
though  Presbyterians  were  acre  creedal  than  Baptists,  the 
Ideals  of  individual  liberty  and  freedom  of  thought  were 
probably  as  strong  among  Presbyterians  as  among  other" American 
Christians . 129  That  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  exclude  a 
particular  subgroup  or  to  belidve  that  group  actually  held 
destructive  theological  views.  The  personage  of  Charles  Brdaan 
captures  well  the  tone  of  this  broad  middle  group  within  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church.  While  doctrine  is  important,  it 
IS  not  the  whole  of  Christian  faith.  The  heart  of  the  gospel 
is  expressed  by  Christian  living,  a  passion  for  evangelism, 
and  a  church  united  not  by  doctrinal  uniformity  but  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

After  their  two  defeats,  those  who  saw  correct  doctrine 

121  Ibid.,  p.  173. 

1M  The  Old  School -New  School  division  among  Presby¬ 
terians  and  the  emergence  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  seem  to  confirm  this . 
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as  tha  assail ca  of  Christian  faith  facad  tha  question  of  how  to 
raspond .  Should  thay  stay  in  tha  Presbyterian  Church  and  in 
Princaton  Saa inary  and  work  to  propagate  their  point  of  viaw? 
Or  should  thay  saparata  and  fora  organizations  that  would  be 
doctrinally  pure?  John  Grashaa  Machan  would  laad  soaa  to  taka 
tha  lattar  course  while  his  longtiaa  ally.  Clarence  Macartney, 
would  ultiaately  choose  to  reaain  within  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  division  within  the  Presbyterian  fundaaentalist 
ranks  would  becoste  evident  through  two  iaportant  events:  the 
1929  founding  of  Westainster  Theological  Sealnary  and  the  1936 
establ isheent  of  the  separatist  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Aaerica . 5J* 

John  Greshaa  Machen  has  been  described  as  a  lone  Southern 
Presbyterian  in  a  Yankee  church.531  The  significance  of  this 
is  found  not  only  in  Machen ' s  lack  of  interest  in  the  social 
issues  that  Macartney,  Erdaen,  and  other  evangelicals  were 
pesalonetely  concerned  about.  As  one  with  a  Southern 
disposition,  Machen  was  aors  inclined  than  his  northern  allies 
to  see  separation  as  a  proper  strategy  for  aaintainifig 
theological  and  organizational  purity  sad  confronting 
doctrinal  laxity.512  On  the  surface,  while  the  inpact  of  the 

Tha  events  surrounding  both  the  founding  of  Ment¬ 
al  ns  ter  Thee  logical  t  «aiitary  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Aaerica  are  described  in  Longfield, 
Prf«bfttri*nContrQvtr*y,  pp.  162-60;  199-212. 

131  Longfield,  Pr**b£t«r4AQ  CORtfOvgriy,  p.  22?. 

m  Ibid.,  173. 
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Princeton  reorganization  would  seen  to  have  had  little 
laaedlata  effect  on  the  Old  School  Presbyter  lanisa  that 
characterized  a  sizable  portion  of  the  faculty,  Machen  saw  it 
as  a  large  first  step  in  what  would  becoae  Princeton's 
Inevitable  decline.  By  July  1929,  a  sizable  contingent  of 
students,  faculty,  and  directors  were  coawiltted  to  withdrawal 
froa  Princeton  and  the  establishaent  of  a  new  school  based  on 
"unswerving  loyalty  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  Weotainster 
Standards."133  That  school,  Westainster  Theological  Sealnary, 
would  for  Machen  and  others  carry  the  torch  that  Princeton  had 
abandoned — a  scholarly  evangelical  Presbyterianlsa  standing  In 
opposition  to  the  secular  intellectual  tendencies  that  were 
tightening  their  grip  on  the  acadeay,  the  church,  and  society. 

Wes  tains  ter  Theological  Sealnary  would  hold  Its  first  day 
of  classes  on  Septeaber  25,  1929,  just  two  days  prior  to  the 
financial  collapse  on  Wall  Street  that  would  lead  to  the  Great 
Depression.  Oswald  hulls,  Robert  Wilson,  and  Cornelius  Van  Til 
would  join  Machen  In  leaving  the  Princeton  faculty  for  the  new 
school.  Ironically,  Clarence  Macartney  was  reluctant  to  join 
with  those  organizing  the  new  sealnary.  Unlike  Machen, 
Macartney  was  inclined  toward  reconciliation,  not  separatists 
In  contrast  tc  Machen,  who  saw  the  acadeay  as  the  place  where 
the  battle  against  liberal Isa  would  be  won  or  lost.  Macartney 
felt  that  the  church  needed  to  contend  for  the  gospel  on 

3,3  Ned  J.  St one house,  J,  Greshaa  Macheu;  A  Biographical 
Meaolr  (Grand  Rapids:  wa.  B.  terdasns,  1954),  p.  448. 
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several  fronts  Including  the  pulpit,  the  academy,  and  In 
society  at  large.134  He  was  concerned  that  withdrawal  froe 
Princeton  would  only  allow  Moderates  and  liberals  to  gain 
quick  control  of  the  seeinary ’s  resources.  While  Clarence 
M**  'artney  would  eventually  reject  appointment  to  the  Princeton 
d  and  align  hisiself  with  Westminster  Seeinary,  signs  of 
v .vision  within  the  Militant  conservative  coalition  had  begun 
to  appear.  That  division  would  not  only  grow  during  the  1930s, 
it  would  affect  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  the  fledgling 
school,  and  lead  to  Machen's  suspension  fron  the  Ministry  of 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church. 

Understanding  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist  controversy 
Until  recently,  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist  controversy  has 
been  understood  in  sonewhat  simplistic,  polarized  ways.  Among 
Modernists  with  a  liberal,  progressive  spirit,  the  events  were 
seen  as  a  victory  for  modernity  and  tolerance  over  a  narrow- 
Minded  anti- intellectual Ism.  For  Fundamentalists,  the  events 
represented  the  triumph  of  compromise  and  apostasy  within  the 
mainline  denominations.  For  most  of  the  Intellectual  elite 
within  America,  the  events  painted  Fundamentalism  as  the  relic 
of  an  earlier  age  and  its  adherents  as  ignorant. 

Those  popular  understandings  Ignore  several  significant 
underlying  issues  that  divided  the  two  parties.  At  the  heart 
of  the  controversy,  both  parties  operated  with  incompatible 
views  of  history.  Fundamentalists  held  to  an  understanding  of 

m  Longf laid.  Presbyter  Cohtrpyetsy,  ?p.  174-5. 
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history  based  on  Baconian  induction  and  Scottish  Common  Sense 
philosophy.  History  could  be  reconstructed  by  identifying, 
compiling,  and  organizing  facts.  Modernists  understood  history 
as  a  process  shaped  by  human  and  natural  events.  Moreover, 
God's  work  was  evidenced  primarily  through  historical  process. 
These  conflicting  understandings  of  history  spilled  over  into 
how  both  parties  understood  and  interpreted  the  Scriptures. 
For  most  Fundamentalists,  Scripture  was  God's  revelation.  Its 
message  could  be  grasped  by  the  process  of  induction.1** 
While  it  is  unfair  to  claim  that  Fundamentalists  believed  in 
dictation,  this  interpretative  method  dramatically  reduced  any 
notion  that  the  human  experience  of  the  biblical  writers  could 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  formation  and  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.1** 

Modernists  developed  a  dramatically  different 
understanding  of  Scripture  and  its  role.  If  God  primarily 
revealed  himself  through  historical  process,  then  the  Bible, 
although  a  very  good  source,  was  simply  one  way  that  God  had 
revealed  himself  in  history.  So  the  Bible  was  not  immune  from 
the  same  critical  analysis  we  would  apply  to  any  book. 
Moreover,  God  could  reveal  himself  through  other  religions 
outside  of  Christianity.  Christian  theology  must  taxe  into 
account  the  progressive  nature  of  God's  revelation  through 

131  This  understanding  cuts  across  the  various  parties 
within  the  fundamentalist  coalition.  See  Moll,  Scandal  of  the 

fyangaiicaiMind ,  pp.  133-4, 

m  Ibid.,  p.  133. 
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historical  process  and  cone  to  grips  with  Modern  knowledge. 
That  Means  that  our  traditional  understandings  of  doctrine 
will  need  tc  be  revised  where  necessary. 

Their  radically  different  understandings  of  history  also 
iMpacted  the  ways  the  two  parties  understood  the  relationship 
between  Christianity  and  culture.  Because  the  Modernist 
lMpulse  generally  affirned  that  God  prinarily  revealed  hinself 
in  the  progression  of  history,  liberals  in  the  period  between 
the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I  were  on  the  whole  optlnistic 
about  hunanity  and  hunan  ability  to  solve  the  Most  perplexing 
local,  national,  and  world  problens.  Fundamentalists,  on  the 
other  hand,  saw  a  deeply  anti-Christian  inpulse  in  nodern 
culture.  The  nodern  notions  of  evolutionary  and  historical 
process  were  destroying  the  Christian  foundations  of  the 
United  States  and  replacing  then  with  a  secular  barbarity.  And 
for  the  large  segnent  of  Fundamentalists  who  subscribed  to  the 
dlspensational  version  of  premillennialisn,  this  was  seen  as 
part  of  God's  plan  leading  to  the  visible  return  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom.  For  liberals, 
the  church  was  to  affirm  God's  work  in  historical  process  by 
working  with  others  to  alleviate  society's  great  social 
problens.  Through  that  process,  God's  king don  would  bo 
inaugurated.  For  Fundamentalists,  society  was  hopeless  and  the 
task  of  the  church  was  to  announce  the  gospel  as  the  only  way 
to  face  the  impending  judgment  of  God  upon  the  world. 

Progressives  and  traditionalists  were  divided  not  only  on 
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how  to  use  the  Bible  to  foraulate  Christian  doctrine,  but  on 
the  Mission  of  the  church  in  the  Modern  world.  The  conflict 
between  these  two  parties  would  begin  to  be  felt  in 
denoMlnatlons  like  the  Advent  Christian  Church,  that  were 
eeerging  froe  isolation  as  the  twentieth  century  Moved  beyond 
the  Second  World  War.  As  early  as  the  192Gs,  the 
FundaMentallst-Modernlst  debates  were  influencing  the  two 
Advent  Christian  schools.  co»«!l*ted  to  training  an  educated 
clergy.  Two  of  the  institutions  Mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the 
University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School  and  Westainster 
Theological  Seminary ,  would  have  significant  iapact  upon 
Advent  Christian  teachers  and  educators.  Through  Aurora 
College  and  the  New  England  School  o!  Theology,  those  Advent 
Christian  educators  and  theologians  would  approach  these 
issues  in  very  different  ways.  Tnat  will  be  the  subject  of  our 
nekt  chapter. 
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3 

ADVENT  CHRISTIAN  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
FUNDAMENTAL I ST-MODERN I ST  CONTROVERSY 


In  considering  how  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist  controversy 
influenced  the  Advent  Christian  Church,  it  is  important  to 
Measure  the  response  in  denominational  pulpits  and 
publications  as  well  as  within  the  New  England  School  of 
Theology  and  Aurora  College — the  two  Advent  fhristian-related 
institutions  of  higher  learning  fro*  which  the  Majority  of 
Advent  Christian  clergy  with  post-high  school  education 
graduated.  Most  Advent  Christian  clergy  and  laypeopla,  with 
little  Variation,  believed  in  some  forn  of  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  combined  with  the  need  for  literal 
interpretation.1  That  conviction  was  reflected  on  the  pages 
of  Advent  Christian  periodicals  during  the  early  1900s,  of 
which  the  largest  and  post  Influential  was  the  World's  Crisis. 
The  Crisis  was  the  voice  of  eastern  Adventlsa,  although  it  waa 
read  and  respected  beyond  New  England  ,  as  well.  While  it 
primarily  focused  on  matters  relating  to  the  return  of  Christ, 
distinctive  Advent  Christian  doctrines  like  conditional 
immortality,  and  danomi national  work,  its, editors  did  reflect 
en  awareness  of  tha  controvaray  between  Northern  Baptist  and 
Northern  Presbyterian  Fundamentalists  and  Modernists. 

As  early  as  1905,  the  Crisis  ran  an  article  by  ?  .M. 
Blanchard  titled,  "The  New  Theology  and  the  Personal  God."1 

1  Craig  Bailey,  "Ti»m  Various  Theories  of  Inspiration  of 
the  Bible  end  Interpretation  of  Scripture  Held  Within  the 
Advent  Christian  Denomination  from  1600  to  1964"  (Class  paper 
for  the  course  "Advent  Christian  History  and  Thought"  at 
Aurora  College,  1964 j,  pp.  24-25. 

1  worlds  Crisis,  1  March  1905,  p.  t. 


For*  Blanchard,  the  Mew  Theology  was  dangerous  because  by 
weakening  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it  replaced  the  personal 
God  of  Christian  faith  with  the  notion  of  God  as  eternal 
principle.  The  New  Theology,  according  to  Blanchard,  also 
minimized  the  nature  and  impact  of  sin;  emphasized  pantheism; 
rendered  the  atonement  of  Christ  superfluous,  and  nullified 
traditional  Christian  understandings  of  redemption, 
forgiveness,  sanctification,  glorification,  and  other 
doctrines.  In  Blanchard's  words,  "It  canonizes  scientists, 
historians,  poets,  and  novelists,  and  brands  Hew  Testaaent 
writers  with  ignorance  and  superstition,"3 

With  the  Fundamental ist-Modernlsl  controversy  at  its  peak 
among  Northern  Baptists  and  breaking  out  among  Northern 
Presbyterians  during  1922,  several  Crisis  issues  featured 
articles  touching  on  some  aspects  of  the  controversy.  Most 
significant  was  a  prominent  four-part  series  titled 
"Destructive  Criticism"  by  George  t,.  Young  with  the  first 
installment  running  on  Nay  17,  only  six  days  before  the 
infamous  Harry  Bmerson  Fosdlck  sermon.1  After  declaring  that 
the  Bible  presents  a  wonderful  unity  despite  its  diverse 
authorship  and  that  "everything — history,  prophecy,  psalmody, 

1  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

4  IfarJjl [A-CtifiiB,  17  Hay  1922;  24  May  1922;  31  May  1922; 
7  dune  1922.  For  a  brief  biographical  sketch  and  summary  of 
Young1 a  understanding  of  inspiration  and  his  theological  and 
apologetic  work,  see  David  A.  Dean,  "Kchoes  of  the  Midnight 
Cry:  The  Mlllerlte  Heritage  in  the  Apologetics  of  the  Advent 
Christian  Denomination,  1860-1940"  (Th.D.  dissertation, 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  1976),  pp.  318-339. 


wisdom,  literature — fail*  harmoniously  into  lift*,  ”s  young 
siantrlied  the  basics  of  the  Graf -Vs i l hausen  doeuMtttnry 
hfpothtsii  of  tbs  origins  of  tbs  Pentateuch  along  with  otbsr 
higher-critical  assumptions  rslatlng  to  tbs  Old  Testament. 

Tbs  rssalndsr  of  tbs  f our »r part  series  dsscribss  what 
Young  saw  as  tbs  destructive  sf forts  of  highsr  criticism. 
Higher  critlcisn  "’is  destructive  of  tbs  airaeulous  element  of 
tbs  Bible. "*  Tor  Young,  higbsr  critlcisn  rsplacss  tl m  “real 
and  objective'  rsvalat loo  of  God  through  Scripture  with  "an 
internal  or  subjective  illumination.  That  Is,  God  did  not 
speak  to  nan,  nor  in  any  way  give  to  then  direct  consent  cat  ion 
of  truth.  Instead,  nan  grew  into  a  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
divine  things  through  the  workings  of  their  own  minds . 
Highsr  critlcisn  das  troys  authentic  Christian  faith  by  grossly 
distorting  the  nature  and  charactar  of  God.  "The  god  of  the 
critics,"  in  Young  *  t  words,  "is  wholly  a  eaojfactured  article 
as  such  so  as  If  carved  out  of  wood  or  atons. ***  Higher 
critlcias  das troys  the  fundansntal  docf r inss  of  Christianity 
and  "destroys  tha  foundations  of  all  true  human  hopes . 
Young's  analysis  is  perceptive  and  demonstrate*  not  cmly  a 
confidence  in  the  Bible  as  tbs  written  word  of  God  hut  an 

1  World*  Crisis #  it  Kay  1*22,  p.  4. 

*  Worlds  Crisis,  24  Kay  iM2,  p.  4. 

1  world* Crisis.  31  Kay  1*22,  p.  §. 

1  CrUlJ*  31  K ay  1*22,  p.  4. 

1  World*  Crisis,  7  duns  1*22,  p.  #. 


understanding  of  the  important  theological  issues  of  his  ties 
and  their  iaplications  for  Advent  Christians. 

Several  other  articles  that  appeared  in  the  World* a 
Crisis  during  1922  reflect  an  awareness  of  the  debates  between 
Modernists  and  Pundaaentalists.  They  point  to  an  Interesting 
tension  that  Advent  Christians  felt  in  their  relationship  with 
other  Protestants.  On  the  front  page  of  the  July  19,  1922, 
issue,  an  excerpt  froa  Wi Ilian  Jennings  Bryan's  address  before 
the  1922  Northern  Baptist  Convention  in  Indianapolis  was 
featured.18  Several  issues  included  an  advert iseaent  for  in 
His  ipage,  the  book  fora  of  Bryan's  Janes  Sprint  Lectures  of 
1921. 11  The  Crisis  also  published  Robert  Dick  Wilson's  Sunday 
School  Tines  article#  "Have  the  Critics  Hurt  Daniel?*'12  and 
featured  an  address  by  A.Z.  Conrad,  then  pastor  of  Park  Street 
Church  in  Boston,  titled  "The  Mistakes  of  Modernise. " 11  The 

<s> 

editors  leave  little  rooa  to  doubt  their  syapathy  with  the 
theological  and  social  concerns  of  Northern  Baptist  and 
Northern  Presbyterian  Pundaaentalists,  especially  concerning 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

At  the  seae  tine.  Advent  Christian  uneasiness  with  parts 

11  World’ sCxls is,  19  July  1922,  p.  i. 

11  Por  exaaple ,  see  larM’JI  Crisis,  6  Deceaber  1922,  p. 
16.  The  advert  iseaent  billed  the  book  as  "the  Greatest 
Rebuttal  since  "Darwinian"  attacked  the  Evidence  of  the 
Bible." 

12  World' «Cr  is  is,  26  July  1922,  p.  6. 

13  World’s  cr isle#  6  Septeaber  1922,  p.  6. 
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of  the  Fundanentalist  agenda  la  ref iactad  on  these  pages  aa 
trail.  In  tha  May  3,  1922,  issue,  1.6.  Kagan  praauaaa  that 
" there  la  not  a  single  body  of  Christian  people  that  doaa  not 
have  arror  and  apostasy  to  sons  for  Kagan,  tha 

Advent  Christian  tray  of  extending  fallotrahip  via  Christian 
charactar,  not  doctrinal  precision  la  far  batter  than  tha 
intolerant  attitude  "of  tha  orthodox  churches  (so-called) 
toward  those  who  teach  Bible  Truths . "1S  Opposition  to 
dispensations! 1st-  preni 1 lannial 1st  eschatology  la  reflected 
in  C.V.  Tenney's,  "Daniel's  Seventieth  Week :  Past,  Not 
ruture.  In  regard  to  the  dispensations!  doctrine  of  tha 
secret  rapture,  Tenney  declares,  "This  theory  ought  to  be 
refuted  every  tine  It  is  put  forth.  "5?  The  tension  between 
dispensations! lsts  and  Advent  Christians  is  also  illustrated 
by  Horace  R.  Thompson's  strong  refutation  of  an  snti -Advent  1st 
booklet  that  appears  to  have  originated  within 
dispensations list  circles.11  These  articles  reflect  that  while 
cost  Advent  Christians  in  the  east  were  in  harnony  with 
Pundsnentallsts  on  questions  relating  to  the  authority  of 

14  I.C.  Kagan ,  "The  Church  of  Christ,"  World's  Crisis, 
3  May  1922,  pp.  8*9. 

15  Ibid.,  pp.  8-9 .  Many  Advent  Christians  have  referred 
to  the  doctrinal  distinctive#  of  their  denoe illation  as  "Bible 
Truths." 

11  World* aerial*#  31  way  1922,  p.  7. 
ibid.,  p.  7. 

M  "Measuring  Advent Is*  by  an  Opponent' a  yardstick,” 
World ‘tCrlsis,  9  August  1922,  p.  4. 

ft 
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Scripture  and  on  many  questions  relating  to  public  morality, 
they  still  felt  the  need  to  establish  their  own  doctrinal  and 
prophetic  identity  distinct  from  that  of  a  futurist  oriented 
d  i  spensa  t  Iona  1 -prea  1 1  lenn  1  a  1 1  sn . 19 

The  Interest  in  the  controversy  between  Fundamentalists 
and  Modernists  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  World's  Crisis 
was  not  necessarily  shared  by  other  Advent  Christian 
periodicals  published  in  other  regions  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  Crisis  was  the  oldest  and  largest  Advent  Christian 

* 

periodical  published  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century,  at  least  three  other  Advent  Christian  papers  were 
published  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  They  reflected  aq 
even  sore  parochial  character  than  did  the  Crisis-  While  it 
reflects  a  conservative  view  of  the  Bible's  inspiration  and  a 
strongly  anti-Darwinist  tone,  one  mist  look  hard  to  find  any 
significant  references  to  the  controversies  between 
fundamentalists  and  modernists  in  the  pages  of  Our  Hope  and 
Mi*.  ill  Christ,  published  in  Mendota,  Illinois,  by  Advent 


11  World's  crisis,  13  September  1922,  p.  2.  Delegates  to 
the  1922  Advent  Christian  General  Conference,  held  June  22-25 
in  Plalnville,  Conn.,  passed  the  following  resolution:  "While 
this  Conference  is  not  concerned  with'  the  contention  of 
preaiilleenl&llsts,  and  view  with  considerable  distrust  the 
progran  of  to-called  Futurists  generally,  it  is  cognisant  of 
a  wide  movement  today  that  must  result  in  a  lessening  regard 
for  the  old  fundamentals  of  the  faith.  This  Conference  a  tends 
for  an  unwavering  recognition  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God  as 
the  Court  of  appeal  in  determining  Christian  faith  and 
doctrine.  It  also  urges  ltd  ministry  that  its  stand  should  ha 
with  the  defenders  of  the  look,  and  that  la  that  wystea  of 
doctrine  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  and  held  hy  the 
churches,  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent  and  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  deed  must  ever  be  given  a  large  place." 
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Christians  in  the  Midwest.  The  Presbyterian  controversy  is  not 
Mentioned  at  all  although  Fundamentalists  in  the  northern 
Baptist  Convention  receive  an  approving  response  fro*  Qyr  Kop* 
editor  Fie  Hurra,  "While  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  indorse  all 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Fundamentalists ,  fit  we  Bay  trail 
rejoice  that  the  great  truth  of, the  Second  Coning  of  Christ. . . 
is  receiving  such  proalnence  by  some  of  the  greatest  religious 
leaders  of  the  day."** 

The  focus  of  Opr  Hope  in  the  early  1920s  was  strongly 
oriented  in  two  directions:  the  apologetic  articulation  and 
defense  of  distinctive  Advent  Christian  doctrines  and 
promotion  of  the  Advent  Christian  Forward  Movement ,  an  attempt 
at  a  unified  budgeting  and  fund-raising  approach  for  all 
Advent  Christian-related  institutions  and  ministries.21  "There 


n  Qwr  Hope  and  Life  in  Christ #  12  July,  1922.  Hurra 
describes  how  Northern  Baptist  progressives  fought  off  an 
attempt  by  Fundamentalists  to  make  the  New  Hampshire 
Confession  of  Faith  the  official  creed  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention.  For  the  progressives  to  argue  that  the  New 
Testament  is  sufficient  as  a  rule  for  faith  and  order  and 
subsequently  deny  the  return  of  Christ  and  the  bodily 
resurrection  of  the  dead  demonstrates  why  "the  issue  is  so 
sharp  between  the  Fundamentalists  and  the  Liberals  among  the 
Baptists.. 

21  For  a  description  of  the  Forward  Movement ,  see  Clyde 
B.  Hewitt ,  Payot.)  ojLsnd  I>Vt**lQPm9ai  (Charlotte:  Venture  Books, 
1990) ,  pp.  209-206.  This  movement  represented  the  firit 
attempt  at  organizational  unity  within  the  Advent  Christian 
Church.  In  Hewitt's  view,  the  Forward  Movement  ultimately 
failed  and  that  failure  established  an  unfortunate  precedent 
for  later  attempts  at  budgetary  and  structural  unity.  For 
another  excellent  study  of  the  Forward  Movement ,  pee  David  s . 
Dean,  "The  Forward  Movement  of  ‘  the  Advent  Christian 
Denomination,  1920-1932,**  Henceforth  (12,  1;  Fall,  i960),  pp. 
11-29. 
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should  be,"  in  the  words  of  the  editor,  "an  intelligent 

presentation _ of  those  fundamental  doctrines  as  we  see  thee, 

regarding  the  atoneaent.  Conditional  Mortality,  the  second 
Cosing  of  Christ,  the  Klngdoe  of  God,  and  related  theses .  Too 
eany  are  growing  up  in  our  own  churches  and  Sunday  schools 
without  a  clear  and  definite  understanding  of  these  great 
truths,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  prophecy. 

As  editor  of  Our  Hope,  FIs  Hurra  was  deterelned  to  see  that 
those  distinctive  doctrinal  theses  were  featured  proslnently 
on  the  pages  of  his  publication. 

Two  sinor  but  fascinating  articles  appeared  on  the  pages 
of  Our  Hope  during  1922.  The  first  appeared  asldst  a  flood  of 
positive  reporting  on  the  Forward  Movement  that  characterised 
the  paper  during  that  year,  and  points  to  s  subtle  yet 
isportant  undercurrent  within  the  deciosi nation.  "Our 
independent  sectoral  growth  of  the  past,"  according  to  J.H. 
Crouse,  "has  developed  too  gr^at  a'  burden  for  the  denomination 
to  shoulder.  We  have  grown  up  elsost  as  four  distinct 
denoalnat ions  with  only  an  occasional  exchange  of  fraternal 
delegates.  Each  section  has  its  paper  and  other  expenditures 

22  "Encouraging  Tokens,"  QurH©P**Bd Mist, Usu£ftnl«£ ,  15 

February,  1922,  pp.  2-3.  Hurra  argues  that  tbs  proc less t ion  of 
these  dlstlnctives  mast  also  be  done  In  the  context  of  e 
clear,  compassionate  presentation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ..  And 
that  work  can  involve  cooperation  with  other  Christian 
congregations  in  the  community.  "This  can  be  done  la  the  beat 
of  fellowship,  and,  even  cooperation  of  aiater  churches  in  the 
community.  The  need  is  so  groat  that  there  ia  plenty  of  work 
for  ell ,  end  if  we  go  forth  in  love  end  coepasaion  for  lopt 
sen,  God  will  honor  and  bless  the  efforts." 

a 
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which  m«q  an  overlapping  or  double  expenditure  which  la 
wasteful. "2J  The  author  boldly  discusses  an  issue  that  nany 
Advent  Christians,  especially  those  In  denominational 
leadership,  tried  to  Ignore — the  strong  regional is*  that  had 
energed  within  the  denoalnation  since  its  founding  in  1860  and 
that  would  continue  to  be  a  Major  force  within  the  Advent 
Christian  Church  well  into  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth 
century.  That  regionalism  would  lapact  the  doctrinal 
controversies  which  would  Merge  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later.24 

The  second  article  is  a  reprint  of  an  unsigned  editorial 
froe  a  publication  called  Hoeilet ical  Review.  Conservatives 
and  progressives  can  fellowship  together,  asserts  the 
unidentified  writer,  if  they  base  their  cosmunity  not  on 
doctrine  but  on  Christ.  "True  fundamental isa  founds  faith  upon 
Christ  and  not  upon  any  doctrines  or  theories  about  hie.... 
Unless  we  can  adhere  to  this  essential  unity  in  Christ- 
united  in  hie  and  agreeing  to  differ  in  our  doctrinal 
interpretations  and  ideas — we  shall  be  untrue  to  our  common 


22  J .H.  Crouse,  "An  Expression  of  the  Forward  Movement , " 
Our  Hope  and  Life  fnChrlit,  24  nay,  1922,  pp.  r-e. 

24  Ibid.  In  his  discussion  of  overlapping  programs, 
Crouse  suggests  that  Advent  Christians  in  hew  England 
"surrender  [their]  school  toward  asking  a  theological 
department  worth  while  et  Aurora..."  81s  statement  provides 
evidence  that  the  rivalry  between  the  Hew  England  School  of 
Theology  and  Aurora  College  was  already  being  felt  within  the 
denomination  and  was  most  likely  contributing  to  the  growing 
regional  divisions  between  Advent  Christians  in  different 
parts  of  the  united  States. 
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faith;  and  the  result  will  he  reproach  to  ourselves ,  and 
disaster  to  our  cause.’*25  Here  is  a  these  reflected  hr  a  large 
number  of  moderates,  even  some  progressives — a  thee#  that  hr 
the  1940s  would  be  articulated  hr  Advent  Christian  theologians 
at  Aurora  University  and  eebraced  among  Advent  Christian 
graduates  free  that  institution. 

Like  the  World's  Crisis,  its  eastern  counterpart,  the 
editor  of  Our  Hops  focused  on  distinctive  Advent  Christian 
doctrines.  Unlike  his  New  England  colleagues.  Hurra  devoted 
less  space  to  events  and  controversies  outside  of  the 
denomination.  On  the  surface,  an  Advent  Christian  reader  of 
both  publications  would  prooably  see  little  difference  between 
then.  However,  as  evidenced  from  our  discussion  above,  one  can 
sea  glimpses  of  emerging  fissures  between  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  Advent  Christian  thinking.  Eastern  Adventism,  as 
represented  by  the  World's  Crisis,  offers  s  more  nuanced 
understanding  of  the  Bible's  inspiration  and  reflects  a 
greater  interest  for  events  within  the  wider  scope  of  American 
Christianity.  Midwestern  Adventism,  as  seen  in  Our  Hope,  is 
focused  more  exclusively  on  Advent  Christian  doctrine  and 
church  life.  While  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  Hurra  and  the 
bulk  of  Our  Hope  authors  understood  the  Bible  es  the  inspired 
Word  of  God,  they  were  more  concerned  to  use  it,  to  articulate 
and  defend  distinctive  Advent  Christian  doctrines .  Advent 


25  "Can  We  Fellowship  With  One  Another?"  Qm  JlOPe  «fld 
Life  in  Christ.  2  August  1922,  p.  8. 
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Christians  in  the  1920s  were  strongly  sectarian  and  it  appears 
that  Midwestern  Advent  Christians  were  sore  strongly  so  than 
their  counterparts  in  the  east. 

That  sectarian  spirit  was  reflected  even  nore  strongly  on 
the  pages  of  the  Messiah ' >  Adyocatg,  published  in  Oakland, 
California,  by  Advent  Christians  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
first  Advent  Christian  congregation  on  the  West  Coast  was 
organized  in  Vallejo,  California,  in  1871.  Proa  there.  Advent 
Christians  were  able  to  organize  a  sizable  nuaber  of 
congregations  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho. 2* 
Ten  years  later,  west  Coast  Advent  Christians  had  established 
their  own  periodical,  to  function,  in  the  words  of  its  first 
editor,  Henry  F.  Carpenter,  "as  a  aediua  of  coaaunicatlcn 
between  those  "waiting  for  God’s  Son  f roe  Heaven"  on  this 
coast."27 

The  content  of  Messiah’s  Advocate  during  the  year  1922, 
reflected  a  strong  esphasis  on  the  interpretation  of  biblical 
prophecy.  In  the  view  of  editor  J.J.  Schauaberg,  Advent 
Christians  needed  to  turn  froa  sinful  practices  and  froa 
focusing  on  building  successful  enterprises  and  recapture  the 


21  For  a  discussion  of  Advent  Christian  organization  and 
expansion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  see  Hewitt,  Devotion  and 
Pevolopaent,  op.  42-66. 

21  Pacific  Missionary  Advocate  and  Herald  of  the  Advent , 
January  1881.  Reprinted  in  A.C.  Johnson,  A&ytRt  Christian 
History  (Boston:  Advent  Christian  Publication  Society,  1918), 
p.  375.  For  a  history  of  the  HtRillk!^  MSSS&Z*,  froa  its 
establishment  in  1881  to  its  end  in  1952,  see  Clyde  B.  Hewitt, 
Responsibility  and  Response  (Charlotte:  Venture  Books,  1986). 
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pillion  of  the  early  Adventists  for  proclaiming  the  message  of 
Christ's  soon  return.  "But  In  the  early  days  of  our  message," 
according  to  Schaumberg,  "men  did  not  stress  the  material  and 
commercial  things."21  Advent  Christians,  In  the  editor's  view, 
must  reject  sinful  practices  (belonging  to  lodges,  attending 
places  of  amusement,  using  tobacco  products) .  Advent  Christian 
ministers  must  recognize  that  it  is  wrong  to  "play  politics, 
or  to  turn  higher  critic,  and  deny  any  portion  of  Old 
Testament  history,  or  to  marry  couples  who  have  been  divorced 
for  no  reason  other  than  modern  reason."  What  does  God  expect 
of  Advent  Christians?  He  expects  them  to  emphasize  "Jesus' 
coining  soon,  preparation  to  meet  him,  lamps  filled  with  oil, 
wiclcs  trimmed,  and  everything  ready  for  such  a  trip  to  the 
city  above.”  Advent  Christians  have  but  one  message:  "Jesus  is 
et  the  door!  Seek  God!  Get  Ready!" 

Advent  Christian  distinctive  doctrines  were  emphasized 
but  more  in  the  context  of  how  to  properly  understand  biblical 
prophecy  and  the  soon  return  of  Jesus  Christ.  Under 
Schaumberg' s  editorship,  the  content  of  Messiah ' s  Advocate 

a 

reflected  strong  anti-Catholic,2*  anti-Darwinist,  and  anti- 

"TTr,TTI-  -  •""" .  . h"1  . - 

22  J.J.  Schaumberg,  "Adventism, "  Messiah's  Advocate,  1 
March  1922,  pp.  60-61. 

2*  J.J.  Schaumberg,  "The  Church  of  Rome  Today,"  Messiah's 
Advocate,  12  April  1922,  p.  108.  "Brethren,  keep  your  eyes  on 
Rome!  The  Church  of  Rome  represents  the  very  last  part  of  the 
great  image  of  Daniel  two.  The  crash  and  smiting  must  soon 
cone.  Mistic  [sic]  Babylon  goes  down  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 
cones  up!  Hallelujah!" 
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dispensations list  views.  In  teres  of  the  larger  controversy 
between  Fundamenta lists  and  Modernists,  while  the  paper  is 
largely  silent  about  the  battles  raging  within  Northern 
Baptist  and  Northern  Presbyterian  circles,  the  editor  does 
deaonstrate  awareness  of  the  larger  issues.  "Any  one  who 
thinks, "  in  the  words  of  Schaumberg,  "that  the  evils  of  the 
modern  "New  Theology"  are  but  slight,  and  will  soon  be  dead, 
has  another  guess  coning."*8  This  theology,  in  the  editor's 
view,  emasculates  the  gospel  and  damages  the  cause  of  world., 
missions.  Therefore,  Advent  Christian  ministers  and  schools, 
"must  stand  on  the  Old  Jerusalem  gospel  built  on  an  inspired 
Bible."  Moreover,  "a  man... who  has  no  real  convictions 
concerning  the  Book,  is  not  qualified  to  act  as  a  teacher  or 
preacher  of  the  Word.  God  help  us  as  Adventists  to  see  this 
before  it  is  too  late." 

What  can  we  conclude  from  our  survey  of  1922  issues  of 
these  three  publications?  Despite  the  large  controversies  that 
had  gripped  the  major,  denominations  of  American  Protestantism, 
Advent  Chrls.tians  were  focused  more  on  attempting  to 
articulate  what  they  saw  as  their  distinctive  identity.  What 
was  that  unique  identity?  While  the  content  of  the  three 
papers  overlaps  significantly,  we  discover  that  each  poses  a 
slightly  different  understanding  of  Advent  Christian  identity. 
In  the  east,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Crisis  imply  that  a 

J.J.  Schaumberg,  "Missions  and  Modernism,"  Messiah's 
Advocate .  24  May  1922,  pp.  156-57. 
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unique  Advent  Christian  Identity,  while  grounded  In  doctrinal 
dlstlnctlves,  eust  take  into  consideration  the  context  of 
events  in  the  larger  world  of  American  Protestantise.  In  the 
Midwest,  that  Identity  appears  sore  dependent  upon  the 
articulate  presentation  of  a  distinctive  Advent  Christian 
doctrinal  approach  that  emphasizes  conditional  immortality  and 
the  unique  Advent  Christian  teaching  on  the  nature  of 
humanity.  On  the  West  Coast,  that  identity  focuses  primarily 
on  recapturing  the  early  Advent  Christian  eephasis  on  biblical 
prophecy  and  the  imminent  return  of  Jesus  Christ. 

These  differences  are  subtle  but  real.  They  point  us  to 
subtle  but  real  regional  differences  within  the  Advent 
Christian  church  as  a  whole.  They  also  help  us  see  that  while 
most  Advent  Christians  believed  that  the  Bible  was  the 
inspired  Word  of  God,  how  they  understood  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  and  how  they  understood  the  controversies  over 
inspiration  within  American  Protestantism  during  the  1920s 
were  shaped  in  part  by  how  they  understood  the  unique  identity 
of  the  Advent  Christian  Church.  Advent  Christians  were 
overwhelmingly  traditional  and  conservative  in  their  approach 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  although  for  most  of  them, 
the  denomination  had  a  far  more  important  task — emphasizing 
and  comRunicating  their  unique  doctrinal  truths  and  message 
first  t>3  people  who  attended  their  congregations,  and  second 
to  the  outside  world.  That  was  far  more  important  than 
worrying  about  theological  conflicts  within  other 
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denominations,  especially  when  the  coabatants  saemed  hostile 
to  Advent  Christian  doctrine. 

Aurora  College  and  Dynamic  Inspiration 
While  the  various  Advent  Christian  publications  viewed  the 
controversy  between  Pundanental ists  and  Modernists  with 
differing  degrees  of  Interest,  its  inpact  was  felt  in 
significant  ways  at  both  Aurora  College  and  the  New  England 
School  of  Theology,  in  the  Midwest,  with  the  stove  of  Mendota 
College  to  Aurora,  Illinois,  a  growing  conaunlty  approximately 
forty  niles  west  of  Chicago,  Orrin  Roe  Jenks  began  his  twenty- 
two-year  tenure  as  president  of  the  fledgling  institution. 
Jenks  would  become  widely  influential  anong  Advent  Christians 
during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  A  gifted 
theologian,  author,  speaker,  and  adninistrator ;  his  service  to 
the  Advent  Christian  Church  in  addition  to  his  Aurora  College 
presidency  included  pastoral  Ministry,  and  several 

denoai national  positions  including  the  presidency  of  the 
Advent  Christian  General  Conference.31 

Jenks  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  in  July,  1884. 
One  year  later  he  was  ordained  into  the  Ministry  of  the  Church 
of  God  (AbrahaMlc  faith),  a  denomination  that  emerged  from  the 


For  biographies  of  Orrin  Roe  Jenks,  see  Charles 
Anderson,  Upon  a  Rock  (Aurora,  Ill.:  Aurora  University  Press, 
1987),  pp.  21-24;  and  Dean,  "Echoes,"  pp.  359-60.  Dean 
provides  a  discussion  of  Jenks '  understanding  of  inspiration 
and  his  theological  Method  on  pp.  359-400. 
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Joseph  Marsh  Wing  of  the  Hitlerite  Movntot.^  His  nrvie* 
with  the  Advent  Christian  Church  began  in  1888  with  a 
succession  of  three  pastorates  in  the  upper  Midwest  and 
editorship  of  an  independent  Advent  Christian  paper,  Gleaaa  of 
the  Morning .  Throughout  the  1890s,  Jenks  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  distinctive  Advent  Christian  doctrines,  an  apologist  for 
understanding  the  Bible  as  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  an 
opponent  of  the  higher  criticise  of  Scripture.*3 

In  1900,  Jenks  noved  to  Chicago  to  begin  a  ten-year 
pastorate  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church  in  that  city.  While 
there,  lie  began  to  teach  Bible  at  Mendota  College  and  pursue 
graduate  study  in  Old  Testaaent  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Divinity  School.  His  aineographed  lecture  notes  and  classrooa 
syllabi  reflected  not  only  his  ongoing  studies  at  the 


32  The  Church  of  God  (Abrahaaic  Faith)  was  the  last 
Adventist  grouping  to  foraslly  organise,  waiting  until  1921  to 
do  so.  This  Adventist  body  descended  froa  the  "Age  to  Coae" 
Advent lsa  of  Joseph  Marsh.  Mars!)  and  his  followers  taught  that 
the  Jewlih  people  would  return  to  Israel  and  that  individuals 
would  have  a  second  chance  to  be  saved  during  the  Age  to  Coae. 
In  Clyde  Hewitt's  words,  they  "were  so  infused  with  a  belief 
that  any  ecclesiastical  organisation  beyond  the  local  church 
level  was  unscriptural  that  it  was  not  until  the  later  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  serious  efforts  looking  toward  a 
denoaination  began  to  be  nade."  See  Clyde  E.  Hewitt,  Midnight 

anrf  llfirn 4  nn  ■  In  nf  thA  kAxrmn*  4  4  «i"»  anif  fha 


(Charlotte:  Venture  Books,  1984},  pp.  272-75;  George 
If  jUMBim.  JtellL  JMlfl-.  AM 
Hitlerite  Advent lsa  (Boise, 

289. 


Idaho:  Pacific  Press, 


Knight , 

Of 

1993),  p. 


33  Dean,  "Echoes,"  p.  263ff.  Jenks  urged  his  readers  to 
"grasp  anew  the  Protestant  faith:  that  the  Supreae  authority 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  Word  of  God."  Jenks  quoted  by 
Dean  froa  an  undated  seraon  in  O.R.  Jenks  papers  at  Aurora 
University. 
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University  of  Chicago  but  hie  growing  acceptance  of  highar 
critical  categories  and  conclusions.3*  By  1909,  Jonhs  had 
published  two  sets  of  classroon  syllabi  in  pasphlat  fora.  The 
first  focused  on  Aaos  and  Isaiah  and  concluded  with  these 
words,  "Thus,  in  bare  outline,  we  haws  studied  the  life  of 
Isaiah,  viz.,,  chapters  1-39.  The  2nd  part  of  the  book,  40-66, 
oust  be  reserved  for  another  period.*’33  While  those  words 
could  have  been  interpreted  in  several  ways,  with  publication 
a  year  later  of  The  best  Prophets  of  I*r*el,3<  Jenks  afflraed 
his  belief  that  Isaiah  40-66  represents  "not  the  production  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  but  of  a  later  prophet,  or  even  of  several 
prophets."31  Jenks  referred  to  Isaiah  40-66  as  Second  Isaiah 
and  renarked  that  "the  historical  situation  is  not  that  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  tine  when  Isaiah  lived,  but  that  of  the 
sixth  century  whe^  Israel  was  in  captivity  in  Babylon."3*  In 
the  preface  to  his  panphlet  on  Anos  and  Isaiah,  Jenks 
expresses  appreciation  for  the  valuable  help  he  received  from 


3'  Dean,  "Echoes,"  pp.  380-81.  Jenks  noved  f ron  outright 
rejection  to  acceptance  of  the  Craf -We 11 hausen  docunentary 
hypothesis  of  Pentateuchal  origins. 

35  Orrin  R.  Jenks,  The. I4fe  and  T lagg_ of  Jffid  Itpiah 

(Mendota,  Ill.:  Our  Hope  Print,  [1903]),  p.  35. 

31  orrin  R.  Jenks,  The  last  Prophets  of  Israel  (Mendota, 
Ill.:  Our  Hope  Publishing  Coapany,  1909),  pp.  2,  17. 
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31 


Ibid.,  p.  17. 
Ibid. ,  p.  17. 
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the  lecture#  of  Dr.  Ira  M.  Price. w  Price  mt  a  recount* ad 
scholar  In  biblical  languages  who  focused  on  Old  Testament 
studios.  For  Price,  the  Old  Testament  writers  were  holy  but 
fallible  ean  who  wrote  to  emphasise  soae  particular  thought  on 
their  Kind.4*  hot  only  were  the  Old  Testament  writings  never 
intended  to  teach  science,  in  Price's  view,  they  were 
dependent  upon  nuch  older  sources  and  tradition#.45 

As  Jenks  continued  to  use  higher  critical  tool#  in  his 
work,  his  view  of  predictive  prophecy  and  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  underwent  transformation.  While  he  retained  his 
belief  in  the  visible  return  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  focus  of 
Bible  prophecy  for  Jenks  was  not  primarily  predictive  but 
moral.42  In  his  view  of  Scripture,  he  followed  his  mentor,  Ira 
Price.  Jenks  had  adopted  the  view  that  the  creation  narrative 
of  Genesis  was  not  in  agreement  with  modern  science.45  So  for 

34  Jenks,  Amos  and  Isaiah,  p.  2.  In  both  pamphlets,  the 
bibliographies  list  works  by  Price  and  other  University  of 
Chicago  Divinity  School  professors. 

4i  Larry  E.  Axel,  "God  or  Man  at  Chicago:  The  "Chicago 
School"  of  Theology  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Issue  of 
Antecedents  and  to  the  Roles  of  G.B.  Foster;  E.S.  Abes;  and 
H.M.  Wieman"  (Ph.D.  dissertation.  Temple  University,  1975),  p. 
146. 


41  Ibid.,  P.  146. 

42  Anderson,  Upon  a  Rock,  p.  44.  Anderson  and  Dean  point 
out  that  Jenks  received  several  challenges  from  within  the 
Advent  Christian  Church  regarding  his  higher  critical  views. 
Anderson  remarks  that  Jenks  sought  to  "find  meanings  in  the 
prophetic  writings  that  concerned  the  days  in  which  they  were 
written,  rather  than  using  them  to  sustain  current  Adventual 
doctrinal  and  prophetic  interpretations." 

43  Dean,  "Echoes,"  p.  390. 
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Jenka ,  "t he  Old  TMtMtnt  writer  always  has  U»  religious 
purpoit  in  view.  One  east  raeeaber  that  Ini  la  not  cofscerned 
priMrlli  with  Mitorr,  chronology,  sociology,  science, 
psychology,  etc."44  The  BiM*,  lor  ImIu,  focused  primarily 
on  mo  i  conduct  and  his  relationships  with  God  and  others.41 

Orrln  Roe  Janies  was  a  Pt**  of  considerable  total  1  actual 
and  adainistrative  skill,  without  hip,  Aurora  Co  11*9*  probably 
would  not  hav®  succeeded .  His  views  created  controvaray  within 
tha  danooinat ion  and  accusations  of  hares?  would  rslsa  Jacks’ 
Ire.41  Hi*  idantll ication  with  tha  University  of  Chicago 
likely  created  tension  between  tha  col legs  and  tha  evangelical 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  area ,  especially  Moody 
Bible  Institute.*1  Moody,  Wheaton  College,  and  other 


”  0.  R.  Jenka,  "The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Teat  spent" 

(Undated  typewritten  eanuscr ipt ,  in  "Jenka  Papers"),  p.  2.  I 
appreciate  David  A.  Dean  calling  py  attention  to  this  source. 

45  Ibid. ,  p.  2. 

44  Anderson,  Upon  a  lock,  pp .  44-60;  Been,  “Echoes,"  pp. 

3831 f . 

4?  Oral  history  interview,  Dev  id  A.  Dean  and  Preeean 
Barton,  8/4/94.  Dr.  Dean  related  two  interesting  incidents 
connected  to  the  tension  between  Aurora  college  and  the 
evangelical  coamunity  in  Chicago.  Tha  first  focused  on  a 
student  of  Jenka,  l.l.  Peterson,  who  after  coepleting  a  course 
of  study  at  Moody  Bible  Institute  was  refused  a  diploea 
because  he  was  unable  to  alga  the  Institute's  doctrinal 
statement .  Jenka  threatened  Moody  with  a,  lawsuit  and 
apparently  afterwards,  Peterson  was  awarded  the  di plena. 

Another  incident  occurred  soon  after  Jenka  becaae  president 
of  the  newly  aoved  Aurora  College.  Jenka  accepted  an 
Invitation  to  offer  the  invocation  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  Wheaton  College  president.  That  invitation  was  withdrawn 
after  soeeone  fro*  Moody  Bible  Institute  protested  Jenka' 
inclusion  and  threatened  not  to  appear. 
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PuateMDtiliit  institutions  In  the  greater  Chicago  araa  vara 
strongly  di spans at tonal  and  opposed  to  the  hiatoriclst 
prophetic  interpretations  characteristic  of  Advent isa.  The 
adoption  of  higher-critical  views  by  the  president  of  an 
Advent  Christian-related  college  would  only  increase  the 
eutual  tension  between  Aurora  College  and  Pundaeantallst 
laadars  in  tha  Chicago  araa.41 

While  Orrln  Roe  Jenks '  influence  was  still  at  its  height, 
one  of  his  students  would  begin  a  rise  to  ^^r osi i c t ii  flit 
Aurora  College  and  within  the  denoainat ion.  Like  his  Mentor, 
Clarence  Horace  Hewitt  would  aake  his  aark  as  a  pastor, 
teacher,  adalnistrator ,  theologian,  and  author.  He  graduated 
froa  Aurora  College  (B.Th. ,  1926);  the  University  of  Mew 
Haapshire  (M. A .  in  Psychology,  192?);  and  studied  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School.  During  his  career. 


”  Jenk3  disposition  toward  what  he  considered  non¬ 
intellectual  approaches  to  Christian  faith  and  theology  is 
best  illustrated  by  his  response  to  the  tragic  death  of  an 
Aurora  student  who  was  run  over  by  a  train  in  1922.  The 
student,  Wallace  Arastrong,  while  on  a  trip  to  Chicago,  "had 
cone  into  contact  with  a  group  of  people  who  hold  extrene 
views  in  regard  to  Christian  experience.  They  had  taught  hia 
that  if  he  would  seek  the  baptisn  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  would 
receive  the  gift  t  healing,  tongues,  and  various  other  gifts 
which  would  endow  bin  with  alaost  uni ini ted  power." 

Jenks  concluded  thet  Arastrong  had  run  out  in  front  of  the 
train  "because  he  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  he  had  power 
to  stop  the  train."  Therefore,  "we  cannot  hold  hla  responsible 
for  the  sad  ending  of  his  life."  The  responsibility  nust  rest 
In  Jenks'  view  with  those  wh''  teach  these  extrene  Pentecostal 
doctrines.  These  views  lead  to  folly >  fanaticisa,  and  division 
within  churches. "The  safe  road,"  according  to  Jenks,  "leads  in 
the  way  of  Moderation. " 

See,  O.R.  Jenks,  "The  Aurora  Tragedy,"  QuiLHgpe  and  Life  J n 
Steigjf  27  Septeaber  1922,  p.  15. 
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Hewitt  t*rv«d  Mftat  C6ri«tiia  owfrtfitlou  st 
pastor,  taught  as  a  member  of  tha  Aurora  College  faculty  for 
tweoty  years  (1927-1947),  and  served  full-time  aa  executive 
Secratary  for  the  denomination  froa  1942  through  1947, w 
Hewitt  waa  a  prolific  author  whose  work  touched  a  vide  range 
of  prophetic  amt  theological  issues.  Id  addition  to  six  hooka, 
he  published  regularly  in  several  Advent  Christian 
periodicals.  Due  to  preaature  death  at  age  62,  Hewitt  waa 
unable  to  finish  a  task  that  he  longed  to  coaplete :  a 
systematic  theology  froa  a  distinctively  Advent  Christian 
viewpoint .  M 

In  terns  of  his  view  of  inspiration,  Clarence  Hewitt 
follows  his  aentor ,  Orrin  Roe  Jenks .  ‘The  Bible  is  primarily 
a  religious  book,"  in  Hewitt’s  words.  "Its  field  is  that  of 
aoral  and  spiritual  truth. . . It  is  not .  and  aakes  no  pretense 
to  be,  infallible  in  scientific  setters . The  Bible’s 
accuracy  and  reliability,  in  Hewitt's  view,  is  Halted  to  the 


For  a  biographical  sketch  of  Clarence  Hewitt,  see 
Dean,  "Echoes,"  pp.  402-3. 

Jl  Hewitt  did  coaplete  the  first  pert,  titled  A  Ci««»book 
ill  -  JUChatQlggy  which  focused  on  doctrines  relating  to 
individual  end  general  eschatology.  The  book  was  reprinted 
under  s  different  title.  See,  Clarence  H.  Hewitt,  what .Dots 
the  ruture  Hold?.  (Charlotte:  Advent  Christ ten  Publications, 

n.d. ).  Hewitts  booklet,  Tht  Condition*! .  Principle in 

Theology .  was  completed  the  night  before  his  death  and 
provides  some  hints  aa  to  what  bis  completed  systematic 
theology  may  have  looked  like.  See,  Clarence  H.  Hewitt,  The 
CQndlt-1-QnS-l.  PtinclPi.a,  -in  -Theology ,  •( Boston  .■  C  yde  snd  Rod® r t 
Hewitt,  1954) . 

51  Clarence  H.  Hewitt,  FjyLtk-fOJLJPffifeX  (Boston:  Warren 
Press,  1941),  p.  60. 
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field  of  its  own  specialisation.  "It  is  inerrant  as  a 
revelation  of  God  and  Ills  saving  truth.  However,  Its  dale 
to  infallibility  does  not  extend  to  natters  of  science  ard 
history.  For  Hewitt,  the  notion  of  verbal  Inspiration  wee 
eynonynous  with  dictation.  **  While  verbal  inspiration  Is  an 
ancient  and  honor ab la  position,  “It  has  largely  served  its 
purpose.  Just  ss  there  is  progressive  revelation,  so  there  is 
progressive  think log  about  revelation,  and  there  Is  e  sore 
eodern—not  eodernlst ic- -explanat  ion  which  fits  the  facts 
really  better  than  the  old  opinion,"** 

That  explanation  Hewitt  teres  the  dynes I c”  theory  of 
inspiration.  *' '  Dynes  ic  inspiration  eeans  that  the  sen,  not  the 
words ,  were  inspired.  It  supposes  that  God  gave  the  idea®, 
leaving  the  writers  free  to  express  the  truths  they  had 
received  each  in  his  own  way.... It  is  inspiration  of  thought 
ratheh  than  of  wording."**  Because  inspiration  focuses  on  the 
writer,  not  his  words,  Hewitt  postulates  certain  kinds  and 
degrees  of  inspiration.  "The  words  of  Jesus  the  Christ .. .must 
estbody  a  higher  kind  of  inspiration  than  the  proverbs  written 
and  collected  by  Soloeon."**  Theological  treatises  like  Roeans 

*J  Hewitt.  Fait hf or  Today,  p.  61. 

*J  Ibid.,  p.  62.  Hewitt  wrote,  "Put  eoeevhat  crudely,  God 
dictated  word  for  word  to  een  who  served  as  stenographers,  and 
they  wrote  down  what  God  said." 

M  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

M  Ibid.,  pp.  63-64. 
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and  KtbrtM  must  r«|ulr*  a  higher  degree  of  inapirat  ion  than 
Cl mi  records  of  avast  a  reflected  is  the  chronic  las  of  tha 
laraallta  Stings.57 

Is  tanaa  of.  thaological  method,  davit t  aaaa  is  tha  Bibla 
not  ao  aoch  tha  source  for  doctrine  and  theology ,  hut  "the 


touch-stone 

by 

which 

we 

teat  tha 

truth  or 

falsity 

of 

theological 

doctrines. 

Ho 

doctrine 

can  be 

held  as 

a 

fundamental 

of 

faith 

which  cannot  be  proved 

by  certain 

warranty  of 

Scripture, 

and 

no  theory 

can  be  true  that 

is 

contrary  to  Bibla  atataaanta . "**  Tha  formation  of  Christian 
dcctrina  for  Hewitt  combined  aaaa i nation  of  thaological 
concapta ,  of  historical  theology,  and  of  biblical  &.-.d 

li 

extrabibl leal  atataaanta . 

Advant  Christiana,  in  Clarence  Hewitt's  view,  were 
neither  Liberals  nor  Fundamentalists.14  They  needed 
theological  focus  that  would  distinguish  them  from  both 
parties.  For  Hawitt  that  focus  was  found  in  elevating  the 
doctrine  of  conditional  immortality  to  what  he  termed  "the 
conditional  principle. "  This  principle,  in  Hewitt’s  words,  "in 
its  simplest  terms  may  be  defined  as  follows:  All  the 
blessings  of  God  are  conditioned  upon  human  factors.  The 

57  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

**  DSan,  "Echoes,”  p.  425. 

M  Oral  History  Interview,  David  A.  Dean  and  Freeman 
Barton,  8/4/94,  p.  11. 
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ir«  from  Sod,  *o4  God  only,  but  men  mist  do 
loMthiog  In  order  to  rtctitt  tun."*1  Mttr  citing  a  variety 
cf  Scripture  passages  in  support ,  Hewitt  declares  "It  is  • 
Nile  principle  of  Biblical  theology  that  ell  the  sarciaa  of 
God  are  conditioned  upon  haaan  factors:  attitudes,  choices,  or 
actions. In  Hewitt's  theology,  human  autonomy  and  freedom 
become  central  and  conclusions  in  all  areas  of  Christian 
theology,  especially  Advent  Christian  theology,  must  be  shaped 
by  the  conditional  principle. w 

Hewitt  followed  Miles  Grant  in  attempting  to  create  a 
distinctive  Advent  Christian  theology  by  elevating  the 
doctrine  of  conditional  immortality  to  center  stage.  For 
Hewitt,  "Conditional  Immortality  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
general  principle  of  Conditional ism  in  theology. "M  In 
Hewitt's  view,  the  conditional  principle  gave  Advert  Christian 


11  Hewitt,  Condi t local  Principle,  p.  8. 

M  Ibid. ,  p.  13 . 

13  Ibid.,  p.  8.  The  occasion  for  writing  The  Conditional 
EElffiglP.lt  JUOLfMOlQgy  was  Hewitt  *  s  alarm  over  the  growth  of 
Reformed  theology  within  the  Advent  Christian  Church.  On  pp. 
60-61,  he  writes,  "From  the  beginning  of  our  history  we 
[Advent  Christians]  have  recognized  that  our  theological 
position  is  Aralnian  in  character.  To  depart  from  that  stand, 
and  to  try  now  to  crawl  under  the  Calvinist  umbrella,  would  be 
in  my  considered  judgment . . .not  only  s  betrayal  of  our 
heritage  but  also  s  grave  threat  to  our  future." 

M  Ibid.,  p.  8.  See  also,  Dean,  "Echoes,"  p.  449.  Dean 
writes,  "To  employ  human  reason  rather  than  the  Scripture  as 
the  source  and  touchstone  of  doctrine  is  the  'Rationalistic 
Principle. '  By  means  of  it,  Hewitt  is  able  to  transform 
'Conditional  Immortality'  into  the  'Conditional  Principle.*" 
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theology  a  strong  Armlaiaa  cb iracter.*®  His  understanding  of 
Scripture  as  dynamically  inspired  provided  Advent  Christians, 
be  thought ,  with  a  mediating  position  between  Fundamental ism 
and  Liberalism. 

By  the  mid-1930a,  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist 
controversies  within  the  Northern  Baptist  and  Northern 
Presbyterian  denominations  were  winding  down  with  the 
progressives  in  control  not  only  of  the  denominational 
machinery  but  of  the  key  divinity  schools  and  seminaries  that 
trained  clergy  in  those  denominations.  Under  the  direction  of 
Orrin  Roe  Jenks  and  Clarence  Hewitt,  by  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  the  theological  approach  of  Aurora  College  was 
positioned  comfortably  within  the  sphere  of  this  emerging 
liberal  Protestant  mainline.** 

NEST  and  Biblical  Inerrancy 

While  Aurora  College  identified  with  the  emerging  Protestant 
mainline,  a  different  trend  took  shape  among  Advent  Christians 
in  New  England.  For  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence, 
the  New  England  School  of  Theology  was  theologically  eclectic. 


**  Ibid.,  p.  60.  For  Hewitt,  Arminian  theology  "is  a 
system  which  is  practically  based  upon  the  Conditional 
Principle,  and  which  makes  room  for  it  —  at  every  point." 

**  Yet  with  this  conclusion,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
efforts  of  Clarence  Hewitt  to  define  a  mediating  position 
between  Fundamentalism  and  Modernism.  Hewitt  wanted  to 
articulate  a  position ,  that  was  in  touch  with  modern 
sensibilities  in  regard  to  how  the  Bible  was  inspired  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  some  semblance  of  the  uniqueness  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  faith  in  him 
as  a  condition  of  salvation. 
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especially  in  tares  of  Its  understanding  of  tit  nature  of 
God.17  While  the  school  vas  generally  conserve t lee  in  Its 
understanding  of  inspiration,  the  focus  of  the  first  thirty 
years  was  sore  on  institutional  survival  than  on  constructing 
a  coherent  biblical  and  theological  or lent at ion. 11  That  began 
to  change  in  192?  with  the  arrival  of  Janes  Albert  Nichols, 
Jr.  Born  in  1899  in  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  Nichols  was  the  son  of 
an  active  Advent  Christian  pastor.  A  graduate  of  tha 
University  of  Maine  (B.A.  in  English,  1924) ,  Nichols  would 
later  coeplete  two  degrees  at  Gordon  Divinity  School  (B.D. , 
1935;  Th . D . ,  1949),  and,  while  continuing  his  teaching 

Ministry,  would  serve  the  Advent  Christian  Church  as  editor  of 
the  World's  Crisis  from  1945-1952. M  His  love  was  teaching  and 
the  subject  he  loved  most  was  sy.iteeat  lc  theology.  His 
teaching  would  not  only  is  pact,  the  lives  of  scores  of  Advent 
Christian  pastors,  but  would  wove  New  England  School  of 
Theology  toward  a  distinctively  Reformed,  evangelical 
theological  position.19 

F«r  Nichols,  the  source  for  Christian  theology  was  the 

i7  Robert  E.  Pillinger,  "Berkshire  Christian  College:  Its 
Development  and  Influence  in  the  Advent  Christian  Church" 
(Master  of  Religious  Education  thesis,  Gordon  Divinity  School, 
1965),  p.  65. 

M  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

19  For  a  biographical  sketch  see.  Dean,  "Echoes , ”  p.  404; 
and  the  foreword  by  Roger  Nicole  in  James  A.  Nichols,  Jr. , 

Christian  Doctrines ; _ A-jrugjiBtiitAflft,  of.  Biblical _ Theology 

(Nutley,  N.J.:  The  Craig  Press,  19?0). 

Fillinger,  "Berkshire  Christian  College,"  pp.  66-68. 
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infallible  standard  of  Scripture.  Through  *  the  Bible, 
Christians  throughout  history  have  possessed  "an  objective 
standard  of  truth  that  enables  thee  to  judge  the  varying 
teachings  and  opinions  of  men.  This  standard  reveals  truths 
which  nan  could  never  discover  themselves.”71  The  Bible  is  not 
one  source  of  revelation  among  aany.  Although  Nichols  believed 
that  the  facts  "revealed  in  geology,  physics,  biology,  and 
psychology,  are  a  part  of  the  divine  revelation  as  surely  as 
those  recorded  in  the  Bible,"72  the  chief  source  of  truth 
tegarding  nan's  relationship  to  God  is  the  Bible. 

The  Scriptures  are  an  infallible  standard  and  for 
Nichols,  their  inspiration  guarantees  inerrancy.73  The  human 
authors  of  the  Bible  "were  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
recognise  the  divine  revelation  as  froa  God  and  to  record  its 
truths  accurately. ,,7<  Inspiration  is  both  verbal  and  plenary. 
Inspiration,  for  Nichols,  extended  to  the  words  of  Scripture. 
The  Holy  Spirit  guided  the  authors  so  "that  they  expressed  the 
revealed  facts  and  thoughts  in  words  that  accurately  conveyed 


1  Nichols,  ChilMlui _ eoctrinejS,  p.  4.  While  the 

publishing  of  this  book  came  after  Dr.  Nichols  retired  from 
active  teaching,  it  was  prepared  from  his  earlier  lecture 
notes  and  syllabi.  His  former  students  and  colleagues  oral 
Collins,  David  A.  Dean,  Fred  Ehle,  and  Robert  Fil linger 
directed  the  project. 


72 


73 


74 


Ibid.,  xi. 
Ibid.,  p.  4. 
Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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the  facts  and  thoughts. "7S  Inspiration  also  axtandad  to  every 
part  of  Scripture.  While  thora  ara  aany  aathods  of  revelation 
within  Scripture,  "All  is  God ' s  ravalation;  all  is  inspired 
and  therefore  authoritative. "7* 

Nichols  was  sensitive  to  the  charge  that  the  notion  of 
verbal,  plenary  inspiration  aeant  that  the  authors  were 
stenographers  through  whoa  God  aechanically  dictated  the  words 
of  the  Bible:  .  .the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  work  in  a  aechanlcal 

way  upon  the  authors  of  Scripture,  ignoring  their 
personalities,  distinctive  abilities,  and  previous  training. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Spirit  so  used  these  sen  that  they  freely 
wrote  sober  prose,  poetry,  allegory,  synbols,  laws,  and 
predictions."77  The  authors  wrote  in  their  own  languages  and 
used  their  own  styles  and  Idioas.  Yet,  God's  spirit  acted  on 
thea  in  such  a  way  that  while  the  words  are  authentically 
those  of  the  author,  "they  are  also  God's;  hence  authoritative 
and  free  firoa  error."7* 

Because  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  Christian  theology, 
for  Nichols,  the  proper  developaent  of  a  theological  systea 
aust  be  based  on  proper  exegesis.  "Exegesis  aust  preclude 
theological  foraulas  and  doctrinal  stateaents.  Theology  should 
not  start  with  doctrinal  presuppositions  and  then  atteapt  to 

7S  Nichols,  Christian  Doctrines,  p.  5. 

71  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

77  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

71  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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reconcile  the  Bible  with  thee. Developing  a  Christian 
theological  systea  in  hi chols*  viaw  should  "taka  into  account  ' 
all  tha  facts,  especially  those  of  divine  revelation,  if  it  is 
to  succeed  in  giving  a  faithful  and  coeplete  world  viaw. "w 
For  Nichols,  the  task  of  theology  was  not  constructing  cn 

9 

apologetic  for  the  doctrinal  distinctives  of  a'  particular 

denoelnation.  Nor  was  it  to  start  with  the  presuppositions  of 

% 

philosophers  or  theologians.  Theology  starts  with  an  objective 
consideration  of  the  data  of  Scripture.  "This  data,  when 

defined,  explained,  and  systematized  becoees  theology."^ 

while  Jaees  Nichols,  Jr.  would  develop  a  theology  that 
was  Moderately  Reformed  and  distinctively  Advent  Christian,  he 
did  so  not  in  an  atteapt  to  prove  either,  but  to  produce 
Christian  theology  that  was  faithful  to  what  he  saw  in  the 
Bible,  properly  interpreted.  Unlike  Grant  or  Hewitt,  who 
attempted  to  use  the  Advent  Christian  doctrinal  distinctive  of 
conditional  lnnortallty  as  the  starting  point  for  their 
theologies,  efforts,  for  Nichols,  the  heart  of  Christian 
theology  was  found  irt  God's  revelation  through  Holy  Scripture. 
And  unlike  Hewitt,  Nichols  declared  that  "Advent  Christians 
should  classify  theaselves  with  the  conservatives,  because 
these  people  take  the  Bible  as  God's  Word,  as  authoritative  in 
all  natters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  and  as  supernatural ly 

n  Nichols,  Christian  Itegi  r_in»j ,  p.  1?. 

I#  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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* 

Inspired.  "83  If  Advent  Christ  iene  were  to  abandon  the 
Scriptures  as  the  source  and  starting  point  of  Christian 
theology,  then  two  unfortunate  consequences  would  occur. 
First,  Advent  Christians  could  not  argue  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  the  personal  return  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
doctrine  of  conditional  ineortallty  are  true.  Second,  Sany 
Advent  Christians,  especially  young  people,  would  abandon  the 
Christian  faith  first  for  theological  liberalise ,  then  for 
secularism.83 

Nichols  saw  the  consequences  of  Modernist  theology  much 
in  the  sane  way  as  J.  Gresham  Machen.  Nichols  saw  no  Mediating 
position  between  Fundamental isa  and  Modernisa.  Therefore 
Advent  Christians  should  think  and  act  like  conservatives 
because,  "those  who  leave  this  position,  as  Walter  Lippaann 
has  clearly  indicated,  logically  have  no  stopping  point  until 
they  land  in  huaanisa,  which  is  definitely  non-Christian. "84 
When  the  Bible  is  abandoned  as  the  source  of  Christian 
revelation;  speculation,  human  philosophy,  and  "a  necessary 
ignorance"  become  its  replacements.** 

For  over  forty  years  until  his  retirement  in  1968,  James 
A.  Nichols  Jr.  taught  systematic  theology  at  New  England 

13  James  A..  Nichols,  "Adventism’s  Theological  Position," 
World’s  Crisis.  10  January  1951,  p.  4. 

83  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

85  Ibid.,  p.  320. 
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School  of  Theology  and  Berkshire  Christian  Collage.**  Mora 
than  anyone  also,  Nichols  was  responsible  for  defining  the 
theological  direction  of  NEBT/Berkshlre.  Through  Nichols' 

influence,  the  school  was  noving  toward  teaching  Advent 

♦ 

Christian  doctrine  within  a  Trinitarian  and  Reforaed  context. 
It  becane  strongly  connitted  to  a  verbal,  plenary 
understanding  of  Scripture  that  stressed  biblical  inerrancy. 
During  this  tine.  Advent  Christians  began  to  enjoy  a 

productive  relationship  with  other  evangelicals  In  New 

$ 

England,  at  least  at  the  leadership  level.  Evangel leal ise  In 
New  England  was  less  separatist ic  ’than  Its  eldwestern 
counterpart.  Part  of  that  probably  stees  froa  the  Influence  of 
Clarence  Macartney  on  one  of  his  young  associate  pastors  who 
would  sove  on  to  becose  a  leader  asong  New  England 
evangelicals,  Harold  John  Ockenga.*7  In  larger  part.  New 
England  evangel  leal  Isa  was  less  dlspensatlonal  in  doctrine  and 


**  Janes  A.  Nichols  Jr.  would  stay  with  the  institution 
through  two  aoves.  The  first.  In  1939,  was  froa  Roxbury  to 
Brookline,  Mass.  The  second  aove,  froa  Brookline  to  Lenox, 
Mass.  In  1957  coincided  with  the  naae  change  to  Berkshire 
Christian  College. 


fundL 17  twists.  Mode°n^stsld '  mgers 

University  Press,  1991),  p.  217.  in  Longfield's  words, 
"...Macartney  advanced  conservative  Christianity  both  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  broader  Christian  coanunity  by 
nurturing  over  a  dozen  assistant  pastors,  including  Harold  J. 
Oekenga,  founder  of  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals, 
during  his  alnlstry  In  Pittsburgh.  Macartney  wielded  anoraous 
Influence  over  these  young  een  during  their  tenure  under  hie 
and  Maintained  relationships  with  then  even  after  they  left 
Pittsburgh." 
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.  outlook  than  evangelicalism  in  other  parte  of  the  country.** 

e  *■ 

So  while  New  England  evangel  teals  eephaslzed  the  inerrancy  of 
Scripture  and  the  importance  of  world  else  lone,  the  drawing  of 
theological  lines  over  issues  relating  to  eschatology  did  not 
take  place  to  the  extent  that  it  did  in  the  Midwest  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.**  Advent  Christians  and  other 
evangelicals  in  New  England  shared  a  canon  coral taent  to 
world  Missions.**  The  New  England  School  of  Theology  enjoyed 

#  ft 

a  good  relationship  with  Gordon  Divinity  School.  1  By  1950, 
Advent  Christians  were  perceived  by  ashy  as  part  of  the 
evangelical  coalition  in  New  England.*2 


**  Oral  History  Interview,  David  A.  Dean  and  Freeman 
Barton,  8/4/94,  p.  9.  In  Dean's  words,  "I  think  one  of  the 
differences  is  certainly J:he  shadow  of  A.J.  Gordon  here  in  New 
England.  And  [what]  I  would  see  [in]  the  lengthening  of  that 
shadow  would  be  that  evangel lea lisa  in  New  England  was  non- 
dispensations].,  where  evange  lies  lisa  in  the  Midwest  was 
dispensatlonal.  And  that  is  largely  [because]  A.J.  Gordon  was 
preaillennlal  in  the  classical  sense  of  the  tern.  [He]  was 
Mission  alnded. . .solidly  coaaitted  to  Scripture,  but... had  no 
interest  in  the  dispensational  theses  of  secret  raptures  and 
dispensationalist  futurisa." 

•*  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  9.  In  Dean's  words,  "The  first  Advent  Chris¬ 
tian  Missionary  to  go  to  Africa  is  a  foreer  student  of  A.J. 
Gordon. " 

*l  Oral  History  Interview,  Carlyle  A.  Roberts,  8/3/94. 
See  also.  Oral  History  Interview,  David  A.  Dean  and  Freeman 
Barton,  8/4/94,  p.  10. 

*2  That  does  not  aean  that  relationships  betkeen  Advent 
Christians  and  other  evangelicals  were  always  harmonious  at 
the  local  level.  In  an  oral  history  interview  conducted  for 
this  project,  David  McCarthy  describes  growing  up  in  an  Advent 
Christian  congregation  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  during  the  late 
1940s  and  early  1950s.  He  describee  some  of  the  Advent 
Christian  preaching  at  that  tine  as  "polemic  preaching  against 
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Two  SifMfMt  TtoeMdl  Approa iches 
While  the  lapse t  of  tbs  rundaaental is t -Modern 1st  controversy 
on  the  Advent  Chrletlea  Church  was  not  laaedlata ,  it  wee 
substantial.  The  two  schools,  of  higher  learning  founded  by 
Advent  Christians  in  the  late  1890s  were  lnpacted  in 
dranatically  different  ways.  As  a  liberal  arts  school,  Aurora 
College  provided  a  hospitable  environaent  for  faculty  and 
students  open  to  exploring  now  vistas  of  learning  in  a  variety 
of  acadenic  disciplines,  especially  after  World  War  11  when 
the  college  shifted  its  focus  to  serving  the  Pox  River  Valley 
comunlty  surrounding  Aurora.  The  hulk  of  its  graduates  would 
not  enter  the  Advent  Christian  einistry,  hut  would  seek 
eeployaent  in  the  burgeoning  professional  aarket .  its 
theological  faculty  reaained  open  to  the  conclusions  of  aodern 
theologians  and  acadeaics,  and  sought  to  guida  their  students 
(and  tha  Advent  Christian  Church)  away  froa  what  they 
perceived  as  narrow-alnded  fund seen tal isa .  In  their  view. 
Advent  Christians  were  neither  Liberal  or  Pundaaentallst . 
Therefore,  their  theology  should  be  characterized  by  a  broadly 
Aral n lan  approach  that  retains  an  eaphasis  on  Advent.  Christian 


the  Baptists.”  While  the  young  people  froa  both  congregations 
were  atteaptlng  to  engage  in  a  unified  witness  for  Christ  on 
thair  local  high-school  eaapus,  the  pastors  appeared  to  be 
point  non  in  a  verbal  war  that  was  “Scofield  Bible  against  the 
' sleap-of-tha-dead  conditions lisa  *  And  our  church  and  the 
Baptist  church  spent  a  great  deal  of  tine  asking  sure  their 
people  understood  the  differences  between  the  Advent 
Christians  snd  tha  Baptists."  In  1994,  David  McCarthy 
returned  hone  to  Portsaouth  to  serve  es  Pastor  of  the  Advent 
Christian  congregation  that  he  grew  up  in.  See,  Oral  History 
interview,  David  S.  McCarthy,  11/34/9$,  pp.  2-3. 
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distinctive*  while  allowing  rocn  for  different  understandings 
of  issues  like  the  authority  of  Scripture?  and  the  nature  of 
God. 

As  a  theological  school,  the  New  England  School  of 
Theology  maintained  a  narrower  focus  than  Aurora  by  stressing 
the  training  of  Ben  and  woeen  for  vocational  Christian  service 
within  the  Advent  Christian  Church.  Though  theologically 
eclectic  in  its  early  years,  by  the  late  1940s,  the  school  was 
becoming  more  consciously  evangelical  and  Reformed  in  its 
theological  approach.  In  the  view  of  those  who  taught  at  New 


England 

School  of 

Theology , 

Advent 

Christians  were 

not 

liberals 

but  conservatives. 

While 

they 

disagreed 

with 

dispensationalists 

regarding 

eschatology 

and  with 

most 

evangelicals  regarding  the  nature  of  eternal  punishment. 
Advent  Christians  should  share  their  understanding  of 
Scripture  as  the  verbally  inspired  Word  of  God. 

By  the  late  3940s,  the  doctrinal  issues  dividing  the  two 
schools  were  becoaing  increasingly  clear.  The  New  England 
Schbol  of  Theology  was  becoaing  strongly  coaaitted  to  vdrbal, 
plenary  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  Aurora  College  allowed 
for  various  theories  of  Inspiration  and  was  open  to  insights 
froa  liberal  and  neo-orthodox  theologians.  Jaaes  Nichols,  Jr. 
was  successful  in  focusing  NEST  toward  a  Reforaed  theological 
eaphasls  which  allowed  little  rooa  for  human  autonoay.  The 
Aurora  theologians,  especially  Clarence  Hewitt,  were  much  more 
Arainian  in  approach  and  aore  concerned  with  the  place  of 
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human  freedom  in  theology.  In  tttis  of  theological  method  and 
formulation,  for  the  Aurora  theologian*,  the  Bible  represented 
one  of  several  sources  of  God’s  revelation.  While  at  MBST,  the 
Bible  was  seen  as  the  primary  source  and  starting  point  for 
Christian  theology. 

One  fascinating  aspect  of  this  theological  divergence 
between  the  two  schools  is  that  each  at  a  particular  point 
adopted  a  stance  that  ran  counter  to  the  bulk  of  opinion  and 
tradition  within  the  Advent  Christian  Church.  While  Wllllas 
Miller  was  a  Calvinist,  the  Advent  Christian  Church  had  been 
■ostly  Arnlnian  in  theology  since  its  founding.  NESf's  move 
toward  a  Reformed  posture  began  to  place  it  in  tension  with 
many  Advent  Christians,  especially  outside  of  New  England,  who 
were  historically  Arminian.  At  the  sane  tine.  Advent 
Christians  had  traditionally  been  conservative  in  their  view 
of  the  Bible  as  the  written  Word  of  God.  The  openness  of 
Aurora  College  to  the  nodernlst /liberal  inpulse  in  Protestant 
theology  placed  it  in  tension  with  nany  Advent  Christians 
whose  understanding  of  Scripture  was  conservative. 

As  a  snail  denonination,  Advent  Christians  have  tended  to 
view  themselves  as  a  large  extended  family.  Many  of  its 
nenbers  have  roots  within  the  denonination  that  extend  back 
several  generations.  At  the  sane  tine,  as  we  saw  earlier  In 
this  chapter,  the  understanding  of  what  it  neant  to  be  an 
Advent  Christian  was  subject  to  sone  subtle  regional  and 
sectional  differences.  As  Aurora  College  and  New  England 
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School  of  Theology  graduates  returned  to  Advent  Christian 
congregations  in  positions  of  pastoral  or  lay  leadership,  they 
shaped  the  understanding  of  what  it  Meant  to  be  Advent 
Christian  in  increasingly  diverse  ways. 

During  the  1920s  and  1930s,  Most  Advent  Christians  were 
at  best  Interested  bystanders  in  the  controversies  that 
divided  the  Northern  Baptist  and  Northern"  Presbyterian 
denominations.  Little  could  they  have  imagined  how  those 
controversies  would  impact  their  two  schools  and  set  the  stage 
for  pending  conflict  within  the  Advent  Christian  Church  a 
generation  later.  The  stage  is  almost  set  for  us  to  explore 
that  conflict  in  more  detail.  But  first,  we  must  look  at  the 
mainline  and  fundamentalist  coalitions  that  emerged  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  fierce  controversy  between  the  two.  As  Robert 
Wuthnow  cogently  argues,  the  two-party  system  of  American 
Protestantism  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II  became  defined 
by  the  differences  between  the  mainline  and  Fundamentalist 
coalitions  with  each  representing  one  pole  of  a  bi-polar 
Protestant  axis.93  Both  desperately  sought  to  define  not  only 
the  shape  of  American  Protestantism  but  the  direction  of 
postwar  American  culture.  Both  also  experienced  significant 
theological  change  and  reform. 


93  Robert  Wuthnow,  The  Regtructur lag  pj  AmerJmn  Rejig) g>n 
(Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1988). 
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4 

A  DIVIDED  PROTESTANTISM  COMPETES 


FOR  AMERICA'S  SOUL 


With  the  death  of  John  Gresham  Machen  in  1937 ,  ^ne  end  of  an 
era  seeaed  at  hand.  By  all  outward  appearances,  Machen  was  the 
last  of  a  long  line  of  intellectuals  for  whoa  Protestant 
orthodoxy  foraed  the  core  of  their  academic  work  and 
reflection.  With  Machen's  death,  the  iriuaph  of  the  aodernist 
impulse  both  within  the  major  Protestant  denoainations  and 
within  academia  seeaed  complete.  At  most  state  colleges  and 
universities,  the  movement  toward  secularization  was  well 
advanced.  Even  at  most  older  church-related  colleges  and 
seminaries,  the  core  of  the  educational  project  had  moved  from 
Christian  orthodoxy  to  an  emphasis  on  scientific  method  and 
academic  freedom.1  Only  at  a  handful  of  small  schools  like 
Wheaton  College,  Westminster  Seminary,  and  G6rdon  Divinity 
School  did  a  traditional  Christian  emphasis  at  the  core  of  the 
educational  task  survive  into  the  1940s. 

Despite  their  triumph,  those  who  had  embraced  the 
modernist  Impulse  were  forced  to  confront  several  stark 
realities  that  deeply  challenged  the  progressive  notion  that 
God  was  at  work  through  human  cultural  development  and  that 
society  (especially  western  society)  through  huaan  effort  was 
moving  toward  realization  of  the  Kingdom  oi  God.  With  the 

1  For  an  understanding  of  how  secularization  developed 
both  in  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
see  George  Marsden,  The .Soul M  the  America^  Uni  vers  1  ty :  From 
PmtjLtSftat  Istablisj^ntLtQ  gJLtebllshjien^„tfjnbelieI  (Hew  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1994).  Note  on  pages  305-309, 
Marsden 's  summary  of  the  1915  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure  of  ^he  American  Association  of 
University  Professors. 
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advent  of  the  19308,  the  economic  depression  that  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  economies  of  Western  Europe  hit  the  United 
States  with  such  force  that  by  1933,  almost  one-quarter  of 
Americana  were  without  work.  The  seeds  of  worldwide  conflict 
and  war  were  already  being  sowed  by  the  rise  of  fascism  in 

-4 

Italy,  communism  in  Russia,  nazisa  in  Germany,  and  ailitary 
dictatorship  In  Japan.  By  1945,  the  progressives  who  fifteen 
years  earlier  had  celebrated  their  trluaph  within  the 
aalnstreaa  of  Aaerican  Protestantise,  now  confronted  the  harsh 
terror  of  six  aillion  Jews  slaughtered  by  the  very  nation 
where  Protestantism's  Modernist  iapulse  was  given  birth.2 

The  events  of  the  period  between  1930  and  1945  forced 
liberal  and  progressive  Protestants  throughout  the  western 
world  to  rethink  their  almost  uncritical  embrace  of  much  of 
the  Modernist  iapulse.  Mainline  Protestant  theologians  and 
leaders  continued  to  embrace  the  higher  critical  approach  to 
the  Bible  that  had  been  evolving  for  Bore  than  ono  hundred 
years.  On  the  whole  they  remained  coaaltted  to  adapting 
religious  ideas  to  the  realities  of  modern  culture.  But  their 
reflection  caused  them  to  focus  their  work  in  two  directions — 
the  drive  toward  ecumenism  and  an  effort  to  craft  theological 
appr&aches  in  harmony  with  the  grim  reality  of  a  world  that 


2  There  are  numerous  volumes  that  chronicle  the  history 
of  western  society  during  the  depression  and  world  War  II 
years.  One  book  that  describes  both  the  events  and  the 
Ideological  currents  of  those  years  is  Paul  Johnson,  Modern 

Tilts;  From _ the  Twenties  to  the  nineties  (Hew  York: 

HarperColllns,  1991),  pp.  203-431.  k  , 
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had  faced  economic  collapse,  genocide,  and  world  war. 

Academic  theology  played  a  vital  role  In  mainline 
Protestantism  during  the  1940s  and  1950s.  The  progressive 
triuaph  of  the  1920s'  and  1930s  had  not  only  brought  control  of 
the  major  Protestant  denoainatlons,  but  doalnance  within  the 
seminaries  that  trained  the  bulk  of  aalnline  Protestant 
clergy.  The  nature  of  acadealc  theology  aeant  that  the  voices 
of  theological  ref ora  were  aany  and  not  always  cohesive.  Pour 
voices  for  theological  reform  seea  to  have  had  the  aost  Impact 
within  the  American  Protestant  mainline.  Ironically,  three  of 
those  four  voices  were  German — Karl  Barth  (a  Swiss-German), 
Rudolf  Bultmann,  and  Oscar  Cullmann.  The  fourth  was  an 
American  intellectual  of  German  descent  at  home  in  both 
theology  and  political  theory — Reinhold  Niebuhr. J  Their 
project  was  to  articulate  how  twentieth  century  Protestant 
Christians  could  take  seriously  both  the  Intellectual  canons 
of  modernity,  especially  in  terms  of  Darwinian  evolution  and 
biblical  criticism,  and  the  Bible's  witness  that  God  had  acted 
in  human  history  through  Jesus  Christ.  Each  of  the  four  would 
express  the  results  of  that  project  in  his  own  unique  way. 

Theological  Reform  Within  Mainline  American 

Protestantism:  Pour  Approaches 

As  Protestant  progressives  in  the  United  States  were 


3  In  focusing  on  these  four  theologians,  I  do  not  wish 
to  minimise  the  contributions  of  Paul  Tillich,  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  and  others.  See,  P.E.  Hughes,  editor.  Creative 
Mlnda  in  Contemporary  Theology  (Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans, 
1966),  for  summaries  of  their  lives  and  work. 
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consolidating  their  gains  during  the  1920s,  European  academic 
theology,  especially  in  Germany,  faced  a  dramatic  challenge 
from  a  Swiss-German  clergyman  whose  pastoral  experiences 
forced  hist  to  seriously  question  the  essence  of  what  he  had 
learned  as  a  student  of  the  German  theological  establishment. 
"I  absorbed  [Wilhelm]  Herrmann  through  every  pore,"  wrote  Karl 
Barth,  "I  thought  I  had  acquired  a  sound  theological 
foundation  by  an  intensive  study  of  Schliermacher  and  Kant."4 
But  the  demands  of  pastoral  wor»k  forced  Barth  to  question  his 
theological  mentors.  "The  more  I  began  to  preach  and  teach/ 
the  more  the  pursuit  of  academic  theology  began  to  become  "in 
some  way"  alien  and  puzzling  to  me."*  As  Bax*th  observed  the 
real-life  struggles  of  people  in  his  Aargau,  Switzerland 
congregation,  his  attention  turned  away  from  academic  theology 
toward  "factory  acts,  safety  laws,  and  trade  unionism,  and  my 
attention  was  claimed  by  violent  local  and  cantonal  struggles 
on  behalf  of  the  workers.  "*  As  early  as  1912,  Barth  had  begun 
to  be  influenced  by  his  reading  of  John  Calvin's  Institutes  of 
Christian  Religion.  But  World  War  I  "brought  concretely  to 

4  Bromiley,  Geoffrey,  editor.  Karl  Barth,  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann:  Letters  1922-1966  (Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans, 
1981).  Pages  150-58  contain  a  fascinating  autobiographical 
reflection  by  Karl  Barth  of  his  early  pastoral  and  theological 
career.  In  it,  Barth  describes  the  shape  of  his  theological 
pilgrimage  away  from  an  enthusiastic  embrace  of  the 
idealistic-romantic  theological  posture  taught  by  the  major 
German  academic  theologians  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  154. 
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light  two  aberrations:  first  in  the  teaching  of  my  theological 
mentors  in  Germany,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be,  hopelessly 
compromised  by  their  submission  to  the  ideology  of  war;  and 
second  in  socialism."7 

Barth 's,  theological  crisis  drove  him  to  a  fresh  study  of 
the  Pauline  epistles,  especially  the  apostle's  letter  to  the 
church  at  Rome.  Cut  of  that,  in  Barth's  words,  "the  concept  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  real,  transcendent  sense  of  the 
Bible  became  Increasingly  more  insistent."8 *  As  the  force  of 
that  observation  became  more  and  more  apparent,  Barth  realized 
and  declared  his  "open  opposition  to  Schliermacher"  and  his 
theological  heirs  who  dominated  the  German  academy.  "Directly 
out  of  the  problems  of  my  pastoral  ministry,  I  found  myself 
compelled — at  about  the  age  of  thirty--to  revise  ray 
theological  formulations  insofar  as  I  had  received  them  at  the 
universities . 

While  Barth  retained  a  belief  that  higher  criticism  of 
the  Bible  was  necessary,10  his  theological  direction  became 
much  more  oriented  toward  stressing  both  the  transcendence  and 
hiddenness  of  G6d,  the  validity  of  Reformed  dogmatics,  and  the 

7  Bromiley,  Barth,  Bultmann  Letters,  p.  154. 

8  Ibid. ,  p.  154 . 

1  Ibid.,  p.  157. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  158.  To  quote  Barth,  "I  learned  also  to  put 
criticism  (which  is,  of  course,  necessary)  more  in  the 
background  than  positive  exposition."  Barth  wrote  this  in 
1946. 
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Importance  of  concrete  biblical  exegesis  and  preaching;  all 
themes  minimized  in  German  academic  theology.  In  response  to 
the  theologians  of  the  academy,  Barth  was  once  again  willing 
to  equate  Holy  Scripture  with  the  Word  of  God,  although  in  a 
different  way  than  Benjamin  Warfield,  John  Gresham  Machen,  and 
other  American  conservative  scholars.  "In  calling  Holy 
Scripture  the  Word  of  God,"  according  to  Barth,  "we  mean  by  it 
Holy  Scripture  as  the  witness  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles 
to  this  one  Word  of  God,  to  Jesus,  the  man  out  of  Israel,  who 
is  God's  Christ,  our  Lord  and  king  in  eternity ....  In  Him  God 
meets  us.  And  when  we  say,  I  believe  in  God,  the  concrete 
meaning  is  that  I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  m11  For 
Barth,  God  has  revealed  himself  directly  to  humanity  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Bible  is  the  witness  to  that  revelation.  "Holy 
Scripture  is  the  document ...  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Word 
of  God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ."12  Thus,  while  Scripture 
is  the  standard  by  which  the  church  measures  its  proclamation 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  while  no  other  document  can  claim 
the  uniqueness  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  not  proper  to  call  the 


11  Karl  Barth,  Dogmatics  in  Outline  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Row,  1959),  p.  17.  this  volume  consists  of  lectures  given  in 
1946  by  Barth'  "in  the  semi-ruins  of  the  once  stately 
Kurfursten  Schloss  in  Bonn  [Germany] ...  the  hour  seven  a.m., 
always  after  we  had  sung  a  psalm  or  a  hymn  to  cheer  us  up." 
From  Barth’s  description,  we  get  a  glimpse  at  conditions  in 
post-World  War  II  Germany.  He  based  this  series  of  lectures  on 
the  Apostle’s  Creed  and  as  such  they  provide  us  with  a  good, 
concise  tool  for  understanding  Barth's  theological  tone  and 
direction. 

12  Ibid. ,  p*  13. 
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Bible  the  Word  of  God  apart  from  its  witness  to  the  everts 
surrounding  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  The  Bible  can 
be  properly  called  the  Word  of  God,  but  only  in  an  indirect 
sense  in  that  it  witnesses  to  the  direct  revelation  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.131 

Barth's  understanding  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  in 
an  Indirect  sense  is  an  essential  component  of  his  strategy  to 
express  what  he  sees  as  historic  Christian  faith  within  the 
context  of  modernity.  "The  truth  of  Jesus  Christ,"  in  Barth's 
words,  "is  also  in  the  simplest  sense  a  truth  of  facts.  Its 
starting  point,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  is  a  fact  which  occurred  in  space  and  tine,  as  the  New 
Testament  described  it."34  But  that  truth  cones  to  humanity 

in  the  context  of  God's  hidden  nature.  "The  hiddenness  of  God 

* 

necessarily  reminds  us  of  our  human  limitation.  We  do  not 


13  For  his  extensive  dogmatic  treatment  of  the  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture,  see  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  Jj 2 
(Edinburgh:  T.  ft  T.  Clark,  1956),  pp.  457-740.  Geoffrey 
Bromiley,  the  English  translator  of  Barth's  Dogmatics,  has 
provided  a  nice  summary  to  Barth's  dogmatics  in  which  he 
comments  about  Barth's  view  of  the  Bible,  "In  no  sense  dees  he 
think  of  a”  constitution  of  Scripture  as  God's,  word  by 
subjective  experience  of  it.  He  has  little  time  for  inerrancy, 
which  he  seems  to  regard  as  both  irrelevant  and  even 
misleading.  On  the  other  hand,  while  thinking  that  the 
possibility  of  error  must  be  accepted,  he  can  see  no  absolute 
position  from  which  to  establish  actual  errors  and  he  sets  no 
*  store  by  th&  emphasizing  of  alleged  mistakes  or  difficulties." 
See  Geoffrey  Bromiley,  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  Karl 
Barth  (Grand  Rapids,  WU.  B.  Eerdmans,  1979),  pp;  43-44. 


14  Barth,  Dogmatics  in  Outline,  p.  25. 
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believe  jut  of  our  personal  reason  and  power.  "iJ 

For  Karl  Barth's  German  contemporary,  Rudolf  Bultmann, 
the  relationship  between  the  claims  of  historic  Christian 
faith  and  the  intellectual  canons  of  modernity  was  radically 
different.  Like  Barth,  Bultmann's  father  was  a  pastor.  Unlike 
Barth,  Bultmann's  career  took  place  almost  entirely  within  the 
confines  of  the  academy.  Unlike  Barth,  while  Bulteann  clearly 
saw  the  need  for  a  reformation  of  German  Protestant  liberal 
theology,  he  did  not  believe  that  such  reform  meant 
repudiation  of  that  tradition.14  While  Bultmann's  work  focused 
primarily  on  exegesis,  during  his  years  at  the  University  of 
Marburg  (1921-51),  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  his  teaching 
colleague,  the  existentialist  philosopher  Martin  Heidegger. 
Heidegger's  presence  at  Marburg  led  to,  in  Bultmann's  words, 
"an  extraordinary  surge  of  intellectual  life"  on  the  campus.17 
"I  enjoyed  lively  interaction  with  him,  and  the  relations 
between  theology  and  philosophy  led  to  students  and  doctoral 
candidates  attending  lectures  and  seminars  in  both 
disciplines. . . .  The  link  between  theological  and  philosophical 


15  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

11  '  Two  sources  prcvide  autobiographical  sketches  of 
Bultmann's  life  and  theological  career:  Geoffrey  Bromiley, 
Karl  Barth,  Rudolf  Bultnann:  Letters,  1922/1966.  pp.  158-62; 
and  Schubert  Mi.  Ogden,  editor.  Existence  and  Faith:  Shorter 
Writings  of  Rudolf  Bultnann  (Hew  York:  Meridian  Books,  1960), 
pp.  283-88. 

17  Bromiley,  Barth.  Bultnann  Letters,  p.  162. 
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work  was  for  some  time  a  good  old  Marburg  tradition. . . 

That  link  showed  up  in  Bui  tma  nil’s  exegetlcal  and 
theological  work,  especially  in  his  1941  lecture,  N#w 
and  IttltBlfiff Y-  IO  this  clear,  concise,  and 
controversial  essay,  we  discover  how  Heidegger’s  existential 
philosophy  shaped  Bultmann’s  view  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Christian  proclamation  and  modernity.  For  Bultmann,  the 
real  sassage  of  the  Hew  Testament  is  what  he  t«rms  the 
’’salvation  occurrence”  in  its  proclamation  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.1’  However,  the  events  described 
by  the  New  Testament  writers  are  "Mythological  talk,  and  the 
individual  motifs  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  contemporary 
mythology  of  Jewish  apocalypticism  and  of  the  Gnostic  myth  of 
redemption."26  Modern  men  and  women  cannot  possibly  be 
expected  to  embrace  Christian  proclamation  based  on  a  mythical 
world  picture  such  as  this.  "We  cannot  use  electric  lights  and 
radios  and,  in  the  event  of  illness,  avail  ourselves  of  modern 
medical  and  clinical  means  and  at  the  same  time  believe  In  the 
spirit  and  wonder  world  of  the  New  Testament."21 

Therefore,  the  task  of  Christian  theologians  and 
proclaimers  is  to  "demythologize"  the  New  Testament,  to 

11  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

w  Rudolf  Bultmann,  New  Testament  and  Mythology  and  Other 
Basic  Writings,  selected,  edited,  and  translated  by  Schubert 
M.  Ogden.  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1984),  pp.1-2. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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reinterpret  Its  my  t  ho  log  1  ca  l  events  in  e  way  both  faithful  to 
Its  essential  message  and  coepat ible  with  modern  scientific 
thought . 22  For  Bui  teams,  the  older  liberal  theology  failed  in 
this  task  because  it  eliminated  mythological  representations 
as  time  conditioned  and  not  essential  to  the  great  religious 
and  eoral  ideas  common  to  all  religious  expression.  Such  a 
strategy  is  flawed  in  Bultmann’s  view  because  it  igno^is  the 
kerygmat lc  essence  of  the  hew  Teat seen t .  The  hew  Testament 
does  not  sisply  proclai*  Jesus  as  a  great  eoral  teacher,  but 
dales  that  in  his  person,  we  discover  the  decisive  event  of 
God’s  salvific  strategy.*' 

So  how  do  we  d ©mythologize  the  New  Testaeent?  By 
Interpreting  its  Mythology  "in  teres  of  [its]  understanding  of 
existence,  that  Is,  In  existentialist  teres."2* 


22  Ibid.,  p.  95.  In  Bultmann's  words,  "Myth  Is  the  report 
of  an  occurrence  or  an  event  in  which  supernatural,  superhuman 
forces  or  persons  are  at  work  (which  explains  why  it  is  often 
defined  sleply  as  history  of  the  gods.)  Mythical  thinking  is 
the  opposite  of  scientific  thinking.  It  refers  certain 
phenomena  and  events  to  supernatural,  'divine*  powers,  whether 
these  are  thought  of  dynamistically  or  animistically  or  are 
represented  as  personal  spirits  or  gods." 

On  Bultmann's  understanding  of  science,  Donald  Bloesch 
comments,  "He  accepted  uncritically  the  presuppositions  of 
Newtonian  science,  which  portray  the  phenomenal  world  as  a 
closed  continuant  of  cause  and  effect."  See  Donald  Bloesch, 
Holy,  .scgiptare.:  Myglatign*..!^ 

(Downers  Grove,  Ill.:  Intervarsity  Press,  1994),  p.  237. 

23  Ibid.,  pp.  12-14. 

2*  Ibid.,  p.  15.  Bultmann  writes,  "The  task,  then,  is 
also  to  interpret  the  dualistic  mythology  of  the  New  Testament 
in  existentialist  terms.  Thus,  when  the  New  Testament  talks 
about  demonic  powers  that  rule  the  world  and  under  whose  power 
we  human  beings  have  fallen,  is  there  in  such  talk  a  view  of 
human  existence  that  offers  even  to  us  today,  who  no  longer 
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beeyihoiogixing  the  IN s*  Testaeeat  in  the  »«it»«a*>J*n  prtigciia 
Means  ttuit  we  regard  any  notion  of  supernatural  activity  as 
^r«>aoi«rfl  and  proclaJji  the  aetaage  of  thns  New  feataaent 
strictly  in  tarns  that  hamoaixe  with  nodarn  conception®  of 
facts,  object ivity ,  and  science .  O nca  we  do  that,  w#  captor* 
tha  assanca  of  the  Haw  Tastaaant  kary9M»tht  annouftceaent 
that  God’s  forgiveness  is  available  to  buaan  bai ngs  through 
the  ainistry  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  "To  be* lev#  in  the 
cross  of  Christ , **  In  Bulteanns  words,  doe®  not  *#an  to  loo® 
to  soae  aythical  process  that  has  taken  niace  outside  of  ue 
and  our  world  or  at  an  objectively  visible  event  that  God  has 
s one how  reckoned  to  our  credit ;  rather ,  to  believe  in  the 
cross  of  Christ  sea ns  to  accept  the  cross  as  one’s  own  and  to 
allow  oneself  to  be  crucified  with  Christ . Salvation  Means 
that  we  have  allowed  God's  liberating  act  to  take  place  in  the 
concrete  existence  of  our  daily  lives. 

Bultnann's  existentialist  Methodology  lbd  hie  in  a 


think  Mythologically,  a  possibility  for  understanding 
ourselves?” 

25  Ibid.,  p.  34.  Earlier,  Bui teann  writes,  ”lf  we  follow 
the  objectifying  representations  of  the  New  Testament ,  the 
cross  is  indeed  understood  as  a  aythical  event:  the  crucified 
one  is  the  preexistent  Son  of  God  who  becoaes  aan  and  who  as 
such  is  sinless.  He  Is  the  sacrifice  whose  blood  atones  for 
our  sins;  he  bears  the  sin  of  the  world  vicariously,  and  by 
talcing  upon  hlaself  the  death  that  is  the  punishaant  for  sin, 
he  frees  us  froa  it.  We  can  no  longer  accept  this  Mythological 
interpretation  in  which  notions  of  sacrifice  are  nixed 
together  with  a  Juristic  theory  of  satisfaction.” 
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radically  different  direction  than  Barth. w  Because  he  saw  any 
sense  of  the  supernatural  in  Scripture  as  scientifically 
impossible,  Bultaann  ultimately  Wound  up  divorcing  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  fro*  the  tcerygma  of  the  Mew  Testament. 
Moreover,  for  Bultaann,  it  appeared  impossible  for  God  to 
Intervene  in  the  space-time  continuum  of  human  history.  While 
Barth  argued  that  the  way  we  treat  both  Christian  faith  and 
modernity  seriously  was  through  a  proper  understanding  of 
direct  and  indirect  revelation,  Bultmann  proposed  a  program  by 
which  revelation  must  be  bounded  by  the  presuppositions  of 
human  scientific  reason.  In  other  words,  the  scientific  canons 
of  modernity  must  act  as  a  boundary  on  what  we  can  proclaim  as 
the  message  of  Christian  faith.  If  we  label  Barth  as  neo¬ 
orthodox,  then  we  must  see  the  Bultmannian  program  as 
essentially  neo-liberal. 

The  third  voice  for  theological  reform  was  a 
distinctively  American  one.  Although  Reinhold  Niebuhr  was 
influenced  by  both  Barth  and  Bultmann,  as  well  as  other 
European  theologians,  his  "Christian  realism"  was  a  call  to 
embrace  the  biblical  themes  of  love  and  justice  in  a  way  that 
would  permit  the  Christian  faith  to  be  seen  as  meaningful  by 
his  contemporaries,  especially  those  in  the  academy  and  in  the 
culture-forming  institutions  of  American  society:  law. 


24  For  a  summary  of  the  significant  differences  between 
Barth  and  Bultmann,  see  Bloesch,  Ugly  JSTlPJLujre ,  pp.  239-241. 
On  pages  223-254,  Bloesch  offers  an  analysis  of  Bultmann’ s 
methodology  and  his  impact  on  twentieth-century  theology. 


government,  and  the  media.  Like  Barth  and  Bui team*,  Neibuhr 
grew  up  in  a  parsonage.  And  like  Barth,  Niebuhr’s  early  career 
focused  on  parish  ministry.  After  graduating  from  Yale 
Divinity  School,  Niebuhr  served  as  pastor  of  Bethel 
Evangelical  Church,  a  middle-class  parish  in  Detroit,  Michigan 
from  1915  to  1928.” 

While  in  Detroit,  Niebuhr's  confrontation  with  the 
realities  of  life  in  industrial  America  led  him  to  question 
the  liberal  optimism  of  the  social  gospel  he  had  earlier 
embraced.  Out  of  that  came  one  of  his  earliest  and  most 
significant  books.  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society.2*  Niebuhr 
believed  that  the  optimism  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  did  not  account  for  the  personal  and 
systemic  evils  apparent  in  modern  life.  As  he  moved  from  the 
pastorate  to  a  professorship  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  City,  Niebuhr's  theological  reflection  focused  more 
and  more  on  the  pervasiveness  of  human  sin  and  its 
consequences . 2* 

22  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  editor.  The  Essential  Relnhold 

University  Press,  1986),  pp.  xv,  254.  Brown  provides  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  Niebuhr's  life  on  pp.  xi-xxiv.  For  an 
extended  biographical  account  of  Niebul^r,  see  Richard  Fox, 
Relnhold  Niebuhr:  A  Biography  (New  York:  Pantheon,  1986). 

21  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  MSZMl  Man  and  UmQIMX.  SQclely:,  J» 
Study  in  Ethics  and  Politics  (New  York:  Charles  Scribners  and 
Sons,  1932). 

2*  While  Niebuhr  took  seriously  the  notion  of  personal 
and  systemic  evil,  he  rejected  the  Calvinist  notion  of  total 
depravity.  Late  in  his  life,  Niebuhr  wrote  the  following:  “The 
mixture  of  motives  in  all  people,  incidentally,  refutes  the 
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Niebuhr  resisted  ell  attempts  to  reduce  the  Meaning  of 
Christian  faith  into  a  single  coherent  systea.  "The  whole 
reala  of  genuine  selfhood,  of  sin  and  grace,  is  beyond  the 
coaprehension  of  various  systeas  of  philosophy."3*  Therefore, 
authentic  Christian  faith  is  not  found  in  rationalise  but  in 
the  Christian  existentialisa  first  articulated  by  Blaise 
Pascal,31  an  approach  that  recognizes  both  the  freedoa  of  God 
and  the  autonomy  of  huaanity.  But  huaan  freedom  aust  be 
undarstood  within  the  context  of  huaan  sinfulness.  "The  self 
is  free  to  defy  God.  The  self  does  defy  God.  The  Christian 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  nan  and  of  the  Misery  of  nan  is 
all  of  one  piece,  as  Pascal  rightly  apprehended."32  Once  we 
grasp  the  mystery  of  human  freedoa  and  the  reality  of  huaan 
sinfulness,  we  are  then  ready  to  deal  with  the  fundamental 
question  of  Christian  apologetics,  how  the  existential 
realities  of  Christian  faith  can  be  applied  to  "the  structures 
and  forms  of  nature,  life,  and  history."33 

doctrine  s  both  of  total  depravity  and  of  saintliness.  In  my 
case,  retrospection  from  the  sidelines  prompted  me  to  remember 
many  instances  in  my  earlier  years  when  my  wife  had  protested 
my  making  an  extra  trip  or  going  to  yet  another  conference, 
despite  my  weariness;  I  always  pleaded  the  importance  of  the 
cause  that  engaged  me,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  have  been  so  assiduous  in  these  engagements  because  the 
invitations  flattered  ay  vanity."  See,  Brown  Essential 
RelfihOld  Niebuhr ,  p.  254. 

38  Brown,  Essential  Relnhold  Niebuhr ,  p.  220. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  220. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  223. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  225. 
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Niebuhr  does  that  by  what  he  calls  "biblical  [or 
Christian]  realise. "  While  soae  have  equated  his  thought  with 
the  neo-orthodoxy  of  Karl  Barth,  Niebuhr  rejects  Barth's 
approach  because  in  his  view,  it  does  not  grapple  seriously 
with  what  Niebuhr  teres,  the  "wisdoe  of  the  world."34  Biblical 
realise  takes  huean  history  seriously  and  rejects  a  negative 
attitude  towards  both  philosophy  and  science.  This  realise 
requires  departure  froe  the  biblical  picture  of  life  and 
history  at  one  crucial  point.  "The  accueulatsd  evidence  of  the 
natural  sciences  convinces  us,"  in  Niebuhr’s  words,  "that  the 
realm  of  natural  causation  is  eore  closed,  and  less  subject  to 
divine  intervention,  than  the  biblical  world  view  assumes."3* 
Therefore,  "we  do  not  believe  in  the  virgin  birth,  and  we  have 
difficulty  with  the  physical  resurrection  of  Christ.  We  do  not 
believe,  in  other  words,  that  revelatory  events  validate 
themselves  by  a  divine  break-through  in  the  natural  order."34 
But  we  can,  through  the  Bible,  see  human  history  as  an 
engagement  between  man  and  God  and  "we  can  recognize  in  the 
course  of  history  particular  events  which  have  a  special  depth 
and  penetrate  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole,  that  is. 


34  Brown,  Essential  Relnhold  Niebuhr,  pp.  228-31.  In 
Barth's  theology,  according  to  Niebuhr,  we  find  "a 
religion. .  .which  is  fashioned  for  the  catacombs  and  has  little 
relation  to  the  task  of  transfiguring  the  natural  stuff  of 
politics  by  the  grace  and  wisdom  of  the  gospel." 

35  Ibid.,  p.  232. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  235. 
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revelation."37  But  those  meanings  aust  be  appropriated 
existentially  and  with  a  spirit  of  humility  that  recognizes 
the  truth  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  adaonit ion  that  "For  now,  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly."31 

For  Niebuhr,  authentic  Christian  existence  coses  as  we 
learn  to  appreciate  the  mysterious  character  of  God's  ways. 
God  is  our  creator,  savior,  and  judge.  "Yet  He  does  not  fully 
disclose  Himself,  and  His  thoughts  are  too  high  to  be 
comprehended  by  human  thought."33  As  Christians,  we  aust  learn 
to  appreciate  not  only  the  aystery  of  nature,  but  the 
mysteries  of  human  nature,  of  sin,  and  of  death.  "Man  is  a 
creature  of  nature,  subject  to  its  necessities  and  bound  by 
its  limits.  Yet  he  surveys  the  ages  and  touches  the  fringes  of 
the  eternal."48  At  the  rame  time,  the  inclination  to  evil 
(what  Niebuhr  terms  "the  inclination  to  inordinate  self-love") 
subconsciously  permeates  our  identity. 41  It  is  here  that  we 

37  Ibid.,  p.  232f f .  Niebuhr  argues  that  Christians  must 
make  a  radical  distinction  between  nature  and  human  history 
and  that  God's  intervention  in  human  history  occurs  in  a  way 
"in  which  God  intervenes  to  reconstruct  the  rational  concepts 
of  meaning  which  men  and  cultures  construct  under  the  false 
assumption  that  they  have  a  mind  which  completely  transcends 
the  flux  of  history,  when  actually  it  can  only  construct  a 
realm  of  meaning  from  a  particular  standpoint  within  the 
flux." 

33  See  1  Corinthians  13:12. 

33  Brown,  Essential  Relnhold  Niebuhr,  p.  240. 

40  Ibid.,  p.  242. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  244.  Neibuhr  writes,  "We  seem  to  be  betrayed 
into  it." 
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discover  the  real  Mystery  of  evil  in  the  fact  that  "it  [evil] 
presupposes  itself."42  However,  despite  the  Mystery  of  sin, 
Niebuhr  argues  that  authentic  Christian  hope  rests  on  the 
reality  that  "by  reason  of  the  freedou  of  our  spirit,  we  have 
purposes  and  ends  beyond  the  liMlts  of  our  physical 
existence."42  Only  divine  Mercy  can  heal  us  of  our  evil  and 
couplete  our  Incoaplete  lives. 

For  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  liberal  Protestantism  needed  refora 
in  two  important  ways.  First,  Protestants  in  the  liberal 
tradition  needed  to  appreciate  the  mysterious  nature  of  God's 
work  in  history.  The  meaning  of  that  work  was  often  hidden  and 
was  to  be  apprehended  provisionally  through  the  eyes  of  faith. 
Second,  the  historical  optimism  of  liberal  Protestants  needed 
to  be  tempered  by  properly  understanding  the  nature  of  sin  and 
evil,  two  realities  grounded  not  only  in  biblical  realism  but 
in  human  experience.  Despite  these  two  important  propositions, 
the  Niebuhrian  epistemology  bears  significant  resemblance  to 
that  of  Bultmann.  Niebuhr  rejects  God's  direct  intervention  in 
human  history  because  of  what  he  sees  as  the  accumulated 
evidence  of  modern  science.  Therefore,  like  Bultmann,  Niebuhr 
defines  authentic  Christian  faith  in  existential  categories. 
Although  there  are  significant  differences  between  the 
Bultmannian  and  Niebuhrian  programs,  the  description  of  each 
by  the  term  "neo-liberal"  is  appropriate. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  245. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  248. 
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The  final  strategy  for  theological  reform  within  Mainline 
Protestantise  is  well  represented  by  the  German  theologian, 
Oscar  Cullaann.44  A  colleague  of  Karl  Barth  at  Basel,  Cullaann 
reacted  strongly  against  Bultaann’s  efforts  to  deaythologize 
the  New  Testament.4*  In  Cullaann* s  view,  the  Bultaannian 
prograa  failed  to  take  seriously  the  historical  character  of 
the  New  Testament  proclaaation  and  essentially  stripped 
Christian  proclaaation  of  any  distinctive  message.  Bultmann's 
problem,  in  Cullaann* s  view,  was  that  he  ignored  how  the  New 
Testament  writers  themselves  understood  the  historical 
character  of  revelation.  Christian  faith,  for  Cullaann,  cannot 
be  stripped  of  historical  content,  because  "the  Christian 
absolute  norm  i§  itself  also  history  and  is  not,  as  in  the 
philosophical  norm,  a  transcendent  datum  that  lies  beyond 
history.  "4* 

Cullmann's  theological  approach,  called  by  its  German 
name  "heilsgeschichte"  meaning  "salvation  history,"  was  shared 
by  a  host  of  post  World  War  II  American  and  European  biblidal 
scholars  and  theologians.  For  Cullaann,  Christian  theology 
must  start  by  recognizing  that  for  Christians  in  the  first 
century,  the  whole  of  God's  revelation,  not  just  certain  parts 


44  For  biographical  information  regarding  Oscar  Cullaann, 
see  David  H.  Wallace,  "Oscar  Cullaann,"  in  Hughes,  editor, 
CrmULye Theology ,  pp.  163-166. 


”  Oscar  Cullaann,  Christ 
Wes tains ter  Press,  1950),  pp.  28-32. 


(Philadelphia: 


Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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of  it,  was  expressed  in  historical  terns.  Moreover,  the  Mew 
Testament  writers,  indeed  the  entire  first-century  church, 
knew  nothing  of  the  distinction  between  history  and  myth  that 
preoccupied  many  of  the  theologians  and  critics  of  Cullmann' s 
day.47  Like  his  colleagues,  Cullmann  accepted  Martin  Kahler’s 
distinction  between  "historisch"  (events  which  are  verifiably 
historical)  and  "geschichtlich,,  (events  which  are  beyond  the 
realm  of  historical  verification).44  Events  in  the  latter 
category,  even  though  they  may  be  mythical  in  character,  are 
still  an  essential  part  of  the  entirety  of  God's  revelation 
and  must  not  be  excluded  from  our  understanding  of  Christian 
faith.  "At  the  outset  it  must  be  made  clear  that  between  these 
various  items  [history  and  myth]  Primitive  Christianity  makes 
no  distinction.  In  this  respect  it  considers  Adam  to  be  upon 
the  same  plane  as  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  historical  sense 
Is  completely  lacking  in  the  authors  of  the  Primitive 
Christian  writings,  and  hence  for  them  a  distinction  between 
history  and  myth  is  a  priori  remote."44 

For  Cullmann,  history  and  myth  function  on  a  single 
redemptive  continuum  and  the  entire  scope  of  redemptive 
history  is  best  described  by  the  term  prophecy .  "We  have  to  do 
with  prophecy  not  only  in  the  "mythical"  stories  of  the 
beginning  and  the  end  [creation  and  consummation] ,  but  even  in 

47  Cullmann,  Christ  and  Time,  pp.  94-97. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  99. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  94. 
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Historical  parts,  presents  a  single-  conerent  process  tnat 
does  not  permit  us  to  demythologize  or  reinterpret  it 

When  we  look  at  the  early  Christian  proclamation,  we 


56  Cullmann,  Christ  and  Time,  p.  97.  Cullmann  writes, 
"Martin  Kahler,  who  discerned  the  problem  here  treated,  uses 
the  word  'saga'  in  approximately  the  sense  that  we  here  are 
giving  to  the  word  'prophecy.'  The  expression  'prophecy'  is 
more  In  keeping  with  Primitive  Christian  thought  than  are  the 
terms  'saga'  and  'myth.'" 

In  this  context  it  is  important  to  note  a  distinction  that 
points  to  the  problem  evangelical  scholars  have  found  in  using 
the  "salvation  history"  approach,  indeed  any  approach  that 
distinguishes  between  verifiable  and  non-verif iable  events . 
Are  non-verif iable  events  historically  true  and  simply  not 
subject  to  investigation?  Or  should  they  be  seen  as  legends 
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Protestant  counterparts),  sore  within  the  Protestant  Mainline 
were  comfortable  with  Jewish  sociologist  Will  Herberg ' s  notion 
that  the  ethical  and  spiritual  heritage  of  the  nation  could 
best  be  described  by  the  title  of  Ms  influential  book, 
Protestant ,  Catholic x  Jew . 58 

Not  only  was  the  United  States  becoming  spiritually 
diverse,  it  was  also  becoming  more  suburban  and  affluent . 
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church  with  Jesus ’  prayer  for  his  disciples  in  John  *  b  gospel , 
" that  they  »ay  becoee  perfectly  one,  so  that  the  world  »ay 
know  that  thou  has  sent  r©  and  toast  loved  then  ©ven  as  thou 


of  separatism  sod  withdrawal  that  Fundamentalism  had  embraced 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s ,  ecumenism  was  something  that  gone 
Fundamentalist  leaders  war©  willing  to  explore  well  before 
their  mainline  Protestant  counterparts .  In  that  context  f  the 
Fundamentalists  had  a  distinct  theological  advantage.  While 
the  theological  direction  of  mainline  Protestantise  was; 
fragmenting  in  several  directions,  Protestant  Fundamentalists 
shared  essential If  common  understandings  of  what  they  saw  as 
core  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  They  were  unified  in 
how  they  understood  God's  revelation  through  Holy  Scripture 
and  in  their  declaration  that  individual  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
was  essential  for  salvation. 

Fundamentalists  practiced  ecumenism  on  two  levels.  On  one 
level.  they  organized  new  agencies — -school#,,  parachurch 
organizations,  and  mission  societies  that  were  essentially 
task  oriented.  These  agencies  were  in  many  cases 
entrepreneurial ly  driven  and  organized  to  accomplish  specific 
functions  that  local  churches  and  even  denominations  could  not 
accomplish  on  their  own.  Then,  they  attempted  to  oiganixe 
umbrella  organizations  that  would  focus  ok  unifying 
individuals,  churches,  and  denomlnat ions  that  identified  with 
their  theological  cote  and  on  representing  their  interests 
within  the  larger  spheres  of  /user lean  life.  Many  Americans 
were  attracted  to  Fundamentalism  because  of  the  powerful 
critique  of  modern  society  that  it  offered.  While 
Fundaments  1  i ««  was  a  movement  that  reached  across  a  broad 


spectrum,*4  at  its  theological  core  was  a  group  of  men  who  had 
been  Influenced  by  John  Gresham  Machen  and  the  old-school 
Presbyterian  tradition  that  had  shaped  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  until  the  reorganization  of  the  school  in  1929 . 

One  of  those  men  was  Harold  John  Ockenga .  Born  in  Chicago 
in  1905 ,  Ockenga  was  raised  a  Methodist  and  attended  Taylor 
University,  an  evangelical  Methodist  college  in  Indiana .  Upon 
graduation  fro®  Taylor  in  1927 ,  he  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  two  years  later  joined  with  a  group 
of  students  who  left  Princeton  to  follow  Machen  in  the 
organization  of  West® inster  Seainary.  Soon  after  graduation, 
Ockenga  joined  the  staff  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Pittsburgh,  a  congregation  led  by  conservative  Presbyterian 
and  Machen  ally  Clarence  Macartney.*5  By  1936,  the  young 
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George  M.  Marsden,  fyn<>aienti|js|  _  end  .  Aster  loan 
culture:  The  Shaping  of  Twentieth  Century  lyangeliealiiP,. 
1875-1925  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1980) ,  pp,  184- 
195 .  Marsden  writes  that  Fundamental is®  took  three  principal 
forms.  ” Considerable  groups  within  the  major  denominations 
identified  themselves  with  the  Fundamentalist 
tradition. .. Second,  there  were  substantial  Fundamentalist 
Influences  outside  of  the  traditional  dominant  structures  of 
American  culture  but  within  denominational  traditions  that 
were  not  purely  Fundamentalist  [for  example,  in  Holiness  and 
Pentecostal  movements  and  in  various  pletistlc 
traditions] ....  Finally,  some  of  the  extreme  Fundamentalists 
separated  into  their  dwn  denominations  or  into  independent 
traditions.  These  were  mainly  dispensat tonal 1st s  for  who® 
strict  separation  was  kn  article  of  faith. M 


sfl 


!acaxtn©?,  Ockenga 


In  Matthew's  words,  "NBC's  policy  was  to  recognize  three  faith 
groups:  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish,  and  to  divide  its 
sustaining  (free)  tine  religious  programs  between  then.  The 
trouble  with  that,  from  the  evangelical  point  of  view,  was 


ole  representative  of  Protestant is® .  The  network  refu 


Broadcasting  System  (CBS)  had  a  stellar  policy.  The  third 
major  radio  network  of  that  day.  Mutual,  sold  some  time  to 
Charles  E.  Fuller,  among  others)  but  it  was  sending  signals 

that  it  might  stop  that  practice." 


Carpenter,  New  Evangelical  Coalition 
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none,  mist  be  utterly  repudiated  by  every  one  of  us.*71  Unlike 
the  separatist.  American  Council  of  Christian  Churches , 
organised  a  year  earlier  by  Carl  Mclntire,  MAE  reflected  as 
inclusive  approach  to  evangelical  unity.  Fellowship  would  he 
narked  not  by  denominational  affiliation  nor  by  one's 
willingness  to  "separate”  fro®  others  deemed  heretical ,  but  by 
commitment  to  the  doctrinal  essentials  marked  by  the  MAE 
statement  of  faith. fl 

Reforming  FoadaMnUllsa:  The  Emergence  of  the 
Mew  Evangelical is* 

Like  their  »a inline  Protestant  counterparts,  some  Protestant 
Fundamentalist  leaders  were  beginning  to  see  the  need  for 
reform  and  renewal  within  their  coalition.  Fundamental ism ,  In 
their  view,  had  become  theological ly  stagnant  and 
organizationally  fragmented.  The  nofclfs  of  withdrawal  and 
separatism  had  isolated  the  movement  fro®  society  at  large  and 
if  that  direction  continued,  the  belief  that  Fundament a 1 1 a® 
was  irrelevant  and  obscurantist  would  continue  to  grow  sore 
powerful.  Harold  Ockenga ' s  willingness  to  build  a  broad-based 
coalition  of  theologically  conservative  Christians  reflected 
the  first  of  four  currents  of  reform  that  emerged  within  the 
Fundamentalist  coalition  during  the  1940s  and  1950s. 

Ockenga  was  aware  that  even  in  the  early  1940s,  biblical 

71  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

77  Ibid.,  p.  34.  In  Ockenga  *  s  words,  * Unless  we  c an  have 
the  cardinal  evangelical  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the 
fundamental  basis  of  -such  a  program  it  is  Impossible  for  u*  to 

unite. " 
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Christianity  could  not  bo  solely  defined  by  one  faction  or 

*r 

party  within  the  larger  Fundamentalist  movement. 
Fundamental ism  was  in  reality  a  coalition  of  several 
theologically  conservative  parties  of  which  two — those  who 
gravitated  around  the  classic  Presbyterian  confessional ism  as 
defined  by  the  Princeton  theology,  and  dispensat ional 
premillennia lists — were  the  most  prominent.  Ockenga ' s  strategy 
was  to  broaden  Fundamentalism  into  a  larger  evangelical 
coalition  that  included  theological  conservatives  front  ethnic 
denominations,  from  Pentecostal  and  Holiness  traditions/2 
from  regionally  oriented  denominations  like  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  even  from  evangelicals  who  had  chosen 


72  Harold  Ockenga,  "The  Pentecostal  Bogey"  in  United 
Evangelical  Action,  February  15,  1947,  pp.  12-13.  Evangelicals 
in  th^  Pentecostal  and  Holiness  traditions  played  little  if 
any  role  in  the  Fundamentalist/Modernist  controversies  of  the 
early  twentieth  century.  Unlike  many  from  the  Reformed  and 
dispensations!  parties  within  the  Fundamentalist  coalition, 
Ockenga  saw  them  not  as  heretics,  but  as  fellow  believers  with 
whom  he  disagreed  over  certain  matters  of  doctrine.  "I  have 
known  the  Pentecostal  brethren  from  the  Assemblies  of  God,  the 
Church  of  God,  the  Pentecostal  Holiness  Church  and  other 
similar  theological  groups,  which  are  in  fellowship  with  the 
NAE.  They  are  evangelical,  Bible- believing,  Christ-honoring, 
Spirit-filled  brethren,  who  manifest  in  character  and  life  the 
truths  expressed  in  the  statement  of  faith  of  the  HA1.  Set  in 

1  ethical  contrast  with  some  of  the  fundamentalist  brethren  they 
shine  brilliantly.  I  testify  to  precious  fellowship  with  these 
men,  though  I  disagree  with  their  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit..." 

Ockenga' s  understanding  of  how  these  traditions  relate  to 
evangelicalism  addresses  two  issues  that  evangelicals  continue 
to  wrestle  with  today.  First,  which  doctrines  are  essential 
and  form  the  core  of  Christian  faith?  Second,  how  broad  can 
the  evangelical  coalition  be  and  still  be  called  evangelical? 

73  One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  among  students 
of  American  Christianity  focuses  on  the  relationship  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  to  both  evangelical  and  mainline 
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to  remain  in  denominations  associated  with  the  theologically 
liberal  Federal  Council  of  Churches  - 

The  second  direction  for  reform  within  the  fundamental  1st 
coalition  ©merged  fro©  the  pen  of  Carl  F.H.  Henry74  with  his 
1947  book ,  t he  Uneasy  Conscience  of  Modern  Fundamentalism . 
Henry  argued  that  Fundamentalists  had  forgotten  the  dual 
nature  of  their  Christian  citizenship  as  well  as  their  mandate 
to  engage  and  influence  the  larger  culture  in  which  they 
lived.  The  motifs  of  separatism  and  withdrawal  were  combined 
with  a  hyper-premil lennialisHi  in  a  way  that  mad©  it  difficult 
for  Fundamentalists  to,  in  Henry's  words,  "work  out  a  positive 
message  within  [their]  own  framework."75  Henry  declared  that 
it  was  time  for  theologically  conservative  Christians  to 
"reawaken  to  the  relevance  of  [their]  redemptive  message  to 
the  global  predicament"  and  "discard  *  elements  of  [their] 
message  which  cut  the  nerve  of  world  compassion  as 
contradictory  to  the  inherent  genius  of  Christianity."10 
Evangelicals  were  not  only  called  to  proclaim  the  historic 

Protestantism.  Numerous  books  and  articles  have  dealt  with 
this  issue  including  David  S.  Dockery,  editor.  Southern 
Baptists  and  American  Evangelicals  (Nashville:  Broadman  and 
Holman,  1993). 

74  The  best  source  for  information  about  Carl  F.H. 
Henry's  life  and  thought  cones  from  his  own  ©emoirs.  See  Carl 
F.H.  Henry ,  Confessions  of  a  Theologian:  An  Autobiography 
(Waco,  Texas:  Word  Publishing,  1986). 

75  Carl  F.H.  Henry,  The  Uneasy  Conscience  off  Modern 
Fundamentalism  (Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1947),  p.  32. 

7S  Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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cooperated  in  any  way  with  progressive  or  modernist 
Christians.77  In  the  early  1950s,  one  of  his  loyal  students 
began  to  seriously  question  the  direction  not  only  of 
Mclntire ' s  leadership,  but  the  whole  tone  of  his  separatist 


out  of  Westminster  Seminary  and  had  sided  with  Mclntire  in  his 
opposit  .on  to  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals  during 
the  1940s.  While  twenty  years  later  Schaeffer  would  become 
widely  known  as  the  intellectual  conscience  of  evangelicalism 
with  books  like  Escape  from  Reason. 7S  the  early  1950s  found 
Francis  Schaeffer  and  his  wife,  Edith,  in  Switzerland 


Schaeffer's  thinking  about  the  church,  but  a  distinct  call  for 
refora  in  how  Fundamental isa  viewed  Christian  spirituality.  "I 
a®  sure  "separation"  is  correct,"  Schaeffer  wrote  in  a  1951 
letter.  "But  it  is  only  one  principle.  There  are  others  to  be 
kept  as  well.  The  command  to  love  should  mean  something."7^ 
By  1955,  Schaeffer  was  ready  to  openly  break  with  Mclntlre  and 
offered  a  four-point  criticism  of  separatist  varieties  of 
fundamentalism.  In  these  separatist  movements ,  there  was  very 
little  waiting  on  God  and  very  little  of  the  lov©  of  God 
exhibited.  Moreover  separatist  leaders  demanded  a  loyalty  from 
their  followers  that  was  unscriptural .  And  separatist  leaders 
had  forgotten  that  the  purpose  of  the  church  was  to  preach  the 
gospel.®0 

For  Schaeffer,  the  real  problem  in  Fundamentalism  was 
spiritual.  "I  have  cone  to  realize  that  you  were  right," 


Ill.:  Crossway  Books,  1985),  p.  39, 


Ibid.,  p.  52.  This  critique  was  written 
/55 


by  Schaeffer 


Protestant  generations  and  that  had 


iste 
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is  love  and  God  is  holy,  it  is  our  calling  to  act  in  such 


a  way  as  to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  character  of  God. 
Christian  faith  for  Schaeffer,  became  much  more  than 

telle 


holiness  simultaneously. 
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a  different  context  by  a  young  intellectual  who  by  1950  had 
emerged  as  one  of  the  brightest  Binds  among  theological 


Ibid. ,  p.  67. 
Ibid. ,  pp.  70-71. 


81  Ibid.,  p  71. 


9  Later  In  his  career,  Schaeffer  would  <!©v< 

themes  in  two  of  his  most  influential  books  The  Mi 
Christian  { Downers  Grove:  InterVarsify  Press,  1971) 


close  of  World  War  II,  Ockenga ' s  vision  case  into  sharper 
focus.  H©  had  becoae  convinced  that  a  new  evangelical  seminary 
was  *~eeded~~a  seminary  that  would  function  not  only  as  a  place 
to  train  the  costing  generation  of  evangelical  pastors  and 
missionaries  but  as  a  scholarly  center  that  would  produce  the 


'ision  but  his 


great  schoo 


one  who  is  vigilant  to  see... that  every  organizational  Keans 
is  being  used  to  convert  the  school  into  maximal  service  for 
Christ.”®7  The  president  should  be  a  "first-rank  scholar  and 
teacher”  as  opposed  to  a  promotional  person  who  "wins  friends 
for  the  school  without  at  the  same  time  inspiring  the  faculty 
to  the  type  of  world  scholarship"  that  would  bring  favor  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.®® 


personal  and  propositional  revelation,"  according  to  Carnell , 
"we  ©vacua',©  Christian  theology  of  its  normative  elements. 
Fundamentalism  had  come  to  the  point  where  it  equated 
possession  of  virtue  totally  with  possession  of  correct 
propositional  truth.  Therefore,  it  had  lost  the  sens©  of 
balance  that  traditionally  characterized  Protestant 
Christianity.  Losing  that -balance,  in  Carnell ' s  view,  had 


men  from  the  boys  theologically."53  If  Carnell * s  goal  was  to 
Infuriate  separatists  Fundamentalists  like  Carl  Mclntire,  he 
accomplished  that.  However,  he  also  raised  the  ire  of  many  of 
his  fellow  new  evangelicals.  In  The  Case  for  Orthodox 
Theology,  Carnell  not  only  offered  a  critique  of  separatism, 
he  called  into  question  the  finality  of  the  understanding  of 
biblical  inerrancy  developed  by  Benjamin  Warfield  and  adopted 


by  the  next  generation  of  evangelical is 


He  argued  that 


John  Gresham  Machen's  fixation  on  combating  theologies 
liberalism  blinded  hi®  to  the  evils  of  the  separatist 
mentality  that  would  become  the  focal  point  oi 
Fundamentalism . 53 


For  a  description  of  Carnell ' s  presidency  and  the 


ware  making  minor  doctrinal  points  into  tests  for  orthodoxy 


theological  compromise.  As  a  result,  unbelievers  are  often 


e  sensitive  to  justice  and  mercy  than  those  who  call 


themselves  Christians.  Therefore,  true  Christians  must 


Ideological  thinking  is  rigid,  intolerant,  and  doctrinaire; 
sees  principles  everywhere,  and  all  principles  comm  in  cl 
tones  of  black  and  white;  it  exempts  itself  from  the  lis 
that  original  sin  places  on  history;  it  wages  holy  w 


While  the  Fuller  progressives  were  a  distinct  minority  within 
the  new  evangelicalism,  Carnell ’ s  critique  of  Fundamental lsn 
lead  tuem  to  believe  that  they  could  possibly  succeed  not  only 
at  Fuller  but  over  tine,  within  the  larger  new-evangelical 
movement . 


At  this  point  in  the  late  1950s ,  the  Fuller  progressives 
(and  their  allies)  were  a  distinct  minority  among  theological 
conservatives,  most  of  whom  believed  that  biblical  inerrancy 
was  the  Important  doctrinal  distinctive  of  their  cause . 


of  Dr.  Edward  J.  Young,  then  professor  of  Old  Testament  at  the 
school  established  by  John  Gresham  Sachem,  Westminster 
Theological  Seel  nary.  Hi  a  195?  book,  fix .  Word  At .  * ?f  »oi 

only  sought  to  clearly  define  how  theological  conservatives 
should  understand  the  inspiration  and  Inerrancy  of  5<  ripture, 
but  to  warn  against  acceptance  of  any  "neo-orthodos"  position 
grounded  in  higher-critical  categories  of  biblical 
criticism.^  To  do  so,  in  Young’s  view,  would  mean 
abandoning  both  the  historic  Christian  understanding  of  the 
Bible's  Inspiration  and  the  Bible’s  own  testimony  about 
itself. 

"According  to  the  Bible,"  in  Young's  words ,  "inspiration 
is  a  superintendence  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit  over  the  writers 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  result  of  which  these  scriptures 
possess  Divine  authority  and  trustworthiness  and. . .  are  free 
fro®  error. "15i  That  inspiration  applied  to  ©very  part  of 
Holy  Scripture  including  its  very  words.  Becav  ;e  the 
Scriptures  are  God-breathed , Young  concluded  that ,  "what 
has  been  spoken  by  God,  who  cannot  lie,  sust  b©  pure  and  true 
altogether.  Every  word  which  proceedeth  froa  the  mouth  of  the 
heavenly  Father  must  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  be 

Edward  J.  Young,  Thy  Word  is  Truth  (Grand  Rapids;  W 

B.  Eerdmans ,  195?). 

166  Ibid.,  pp.  16f  f . 

111  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

See  2  Timothy  3:14-17;  cf .  Psalm  12:6. 
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originators  of  the  words  and  the  thoughts  that  are  found  in 


383  Young,  Thy  Word  is  Truth,  p.  40. 

134  Ibid.,  p.  48. 

185  Ibid.,  p.  71.  This  quotation  is  in  the  contest  of 

Young ' s  discussion  of  the  node  of  inspiration.  In  response  to 
how  the  Spirit's  superintendence  functioned  in  the  context  of 
the  human  personalities  of  the  writers.  Young  comments , 
"Legitimate  as  such  questions  are,  however,  they  cannot  be 
fully  answered.  God  has  not  seen  fit  to  reveal  to  us  the  mode 
by  which  he  communicated  His  word  to  His  servants,  placing 
that  word  in  their  mouths  and  "carrying"  them  until  the  Word 
was  accurately  committed  to  writing.  We  have  cose,  in  other 
words ,  to  an  area  of  systery. — The  Scripture  is  silent  as  to 
the  mode  which  God  employed  to  preserve  His  Word  from  error." 
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obscured  by  the  dense  fog  of  aodern  theology/*  but  "will 
travel  on  taking  the  wrong  turning,  until  the  road  leads  the® 
at  last  into  the  valley  of  lost  hope  and  eternal  death . 

It  was  clear  that  as  the  1960s  dawned ,  th©  ref  ora  of 
Fundaments lisa  envisioned  by  Ockenga,  Henry ,  Schaeffer ,  and 
even  Carnell  was  having  theological  as  wall  as  ecclesiastical 
consequences.  They  had  hoped  to  create  a  broad-based 
evangelicalism  centered  on  a  doctrinal  core  grounded  in 
Protestant  orthodoxy  as  interpreted  by  the  Princeton  tradition 
of  Hodge,  Warfield,  and  Machen .  That  would  mean,  in  their 
view,  an  evangelical  movement  capable  of  maintaining  a  strong 
theological  distinction  fro®  mainline  Protestantism  and 
capable  of  recapturing  th©  initiative  for  the  formation  of 
culture  within  American  society.  That  would  also  mean  an 


truth  of  historic  Christianity  in  th«  modern  context. 

However ,  what  the  first  generation  of  new-©v*nge Heal 
reformers  discovered  was  that  the  theological  range  within  the 
larger  movement  they  hoped  to  create  was  wider  than  they  had 
foreseen.  Therefore,  the  new-evangelical  reformers  were 
beginning  to  discover  what  their  mainline  Protestant 
counterparts  had  discovered  earlier,  that  refer®  was  beginning 
to  lead  to  fragmentation.  While  post-world  War  II  American 
Protestantism  was  clearly  divided  into  two  distinct  and  often 
warring  parties,  the  theological  cohesion  of  both  parties  had 
begun  to  disintegrate  with  the  fragmentation  proceeding  at  a 
much  faster  rate  within  mainline  Protestantism.  Tensions 
remained  high  between  mainline  and  Fundamentalist  Protestants 
and  both  sides  had  difficulty  seeing  clearly  the  efforts 
toward  theological  and  ecclesiastical  reform  in  the  other 
party.  Mainline  Protestants  were  wrestling  with  how  to  justify 
modernity  in  biblical  and  theological  thought  in  light  of 
historic  Christian  faith.  Evangelical  Protestants  were 
struggling  with  how  to  express  that  faith  in  a  modern  context. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Advent  Christian  Church 
begins  to  struggle  with  how  to  understand  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible.  That  is  the  story  we  will  pick  up  in  our  next 
chapter. 
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The  1950s  exposed  what  for  goa©  were  two  glaring  Weaknesses  in 

Advent  Christian  denomi national  life.  First,  the  denomination 

•% 

was  non-existent  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  With 
economic  prosperity  leading  to  growing  migration  on  the  part 
of  many  middle-class  adults.  Advent  Christians  who  moved  were 
acre  often  than  not  forced  to  find  other  congregations. 
Second,  like  most  restorationist  Christian  movements,  Advent 
Christians  were  by  nature  suspicious  of  organizations  outside 
the  local  church.  Therefore,  their  ecclesiastical  agencies 
developed  more  in  a  haphazard  manner.  Leaders  of  Advent 
Christian-related  ministries  found  themselves  competing  for 
funds  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  a  growing  number  of 
parachurch  and  non-denomlnational  ministries. 

The  denomination’s  home  missions  agency  had  coma  up  with 
a  plan  that  they  hoped  would  address  the  first  problem.  Large 
sections  of  the  Midwest  and  Rocky  Mountain  states  had  no 
Advent  Christian  activity,  and  their  hope  was  to  build  several 
chains  of  Advent  Christian  congregations  between  east  and 
west.  These  chains  would  roughly  parallel  the  emerging 
interstate  highway  system  and  target  towns  and  cities  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  along  those  corridors.  The  first  chain 
would  cross  the  Southwest  fro®  Dallas  to  the  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles  aree .  Two  cities  in  New  Mexico — Albuquerque  and 
Grants — were  targeted  to"  provide  the  first  links  in  the  chain. 
By  1959,  Advent  Christian  home  mission  activity  had  already 


o 


heritage  without  becoming  intolerant  of  those  with  slightly 
different  perspectives.’*3  After  graduating  from  Mew  England 


and  serving  Advent  Christian  congregations  in  New  Brunswick, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Illinois,  Shaw  was  picked  in 


1  "A  Hew  Link  in  the  Chain  to  the  West , "  Present  Truth 
Messenger ,  4  October  1962 .  This  promotional  page  encouraged 
Advent  Christians  to  contribute  $5,000  toward  the  opening  of 
church-planting  efforts  in  Albuquerque. 


2  Clyde  E.  Hewitt ,  Devotion  and  Development  (Charlotte 


1986,  pp.  8-11 .  Dodge  provides  the  best  biographical  outline 
of  James  Howard  Shaw's  life  and  ministry  currently  available. 


1958  t©  serve  as  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Advent  Christian  Church/  and  given  a  mandate  to  unify  the 
work  of  the  denomination  both  organizationally  and 
financially.5 

Shaw's  vision  was  of  a  unified  Advent  Christian  Church 
carrying  out  its  God-given  task  both  locally  and  globally. 
What  hindered  the  denomination  fro®  doing  that  was  not  only  a 
lack  of  vision,  but  a  lack  of  organizational  cohesiveness  that 
allowed  for  adequate  follow-through  on  some  of  the  good  plans 
that  had  been  proposed  during  the  1930s  and  1940s/  In  that 
context ,  Shaw  was  determined  not  to  make  the  same  mistake  that 
an  earlier  generation  of  Advent  Christian  leaders  made  during 
the  1920s.  That  generation,  in  attempt ing  to  create  a  unified 
method  for  funding  Advent  Christian  agencies  and  institutions , 
had  not  grappled  with  the  reality  of  a  denomination  made  up 
mostly  of  small ,  fiercely  independent  local  congregations/ 

*  The  title  given  to  that  position  at  the  time  was 
Executive  Secretary. 

5  Dodge ,  "God's  Statesman, "  p.  9.  In  writing  his 
article,  Ralph  Dodge  had  opportunity  to  conduct  an  extended 
interview  with  James  Howard  Shaw  before  Rev .  Shaw ' s  death  in 
1986. 


5  Hewitt,  Devotion  and  Development .  pp.  275-76.  Shaw 
comments  to  Hewitt  that  on  several  occasions,  when  plans  and 
strategies  were  developed  and  approved,  8,Tw©  years  later  we 
would  meet  and  ride  off  in  a  completely  different  direction.. 91 


7  Hewitt,  Devotion  and  Development,  pp-  252-53.  Hewitt 
quotes  Shaw  as  remarking  that  the  Forward  Movement  of  the 
1920s  failed  because ,  "It  called  for  such  multiplication  of 
organized  groups  within  the  local  churches ,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  promote  that  on  a  national  scale,  especially 
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denomination 1 s  executive  committee  and  ratified  by  delegates 


to  the  biennial  General  Conference  meeting.9  Such  an  approach. 


with  only  one  man  trying  to  promote  it  through  the  press.'1 

8  James  Howards  Shaw,  "Both  Mission  and  Method  are 
Vital,"  Advent  Christian  Witness.  June  1963,  p.  8.  This  brief 
article  provides  insight  into  the  importance  Shaw  attached  to 
organizational  cohesion.  "A  significant  part  of  our  attention 
and  energy  has  been  devoted  during  the  past  four  years  to  the 
development  and  promotion  of  a  more  affective  method  of  doing 
our  cooperative  work  for  Christ.  This  improved  method. .  .is  not 
an  end.  It  is  only  a  means .  Yet,  if  the  end  to  be  served  is 
valid  and  Important,  then  the  naans  is  a  correspondingly 


Despite  the  best  promotional  efforts  of  Shaw  and  others, 
opposition  to  a  unified  approach  to  funding  and  organization 
was  significant  *  Opponents’  feelings  were  expressed  well  by 
one  1962  letter-writer  reacting  to  General  Conference 
reorganization  proposals:  "I  am  a  little  disgusted  about  some 
of  them.  I,  for  one,  do  not  like  centralised  control  but  it 


church  organizations  should  be  independent  of  outside  control, 
congregational  in  government ,  and  subject  to  no  dictation  of 


priest,  bishop,  or  pope.”  Individual  freedom  (some  would  say 
’’individual  autonomy” )  and  congregational  independence  were 
principles  enshrined  in  the  theological  heritage  of  the  Advent 
Christian  Church  and  efforts  by  Shaw  and  others  to  promote 
United  Outreach  would  by  their  very  nature  generate 
controversy. 

As  controversial  as  United  Outreach  was  among  Advent 
Christians,  Shaw  seemed  even  more  troubled  by  calls  f 
clearer  definitions  of  Advent  Christian  theology  and  purpose. 
’’Some  would  defer  a  decision  as  to  method  until  we  go  back  and 
redefine  our  mission, "  according  to  Shaw.  "There  is  certainly 
no  objection  to  such  a  basic  reclarification  of  denominational 
purpose — although  some  of  us  who  have  freely  devoted  our  lives 
to  this  cause  had  thought  we  understood  the  Advent  Christian 
message  and  mission  sufficiently  to  warrant  giving  the  best 
energies  of  our  best  years  to  it!’*13 


were  now  seriously  considering  the  Advent  Christian  doctrinal 
distinctive  of  conditional  immortality.  Therefore,  the  tine 
was  right  to  explore  merger  with  one  or  tore  denominations . 14 

Many  others  felt  that  Advent  Christian  theological 
distinctives  were  still  important  enough  (and  unpopular 
enough)  to  warrant  the  continued  existence  of  a  separate 
eaination.  One  Advent  Christian  leader  expressed  this  view 
when  he  declared  that  God  had  called  the  Advent  Christian 
Church  to  stand  for  three  distinctive  doctrines:  The 
unconscious  state  of  the  dead,  conditional  immortality,  and 
the  eternal  home  of  the  saints  here  on  the  earth.  "Were  it  not 

14  Oral  History  Interview,  As®  J.  Colby,  10/19/95.  Rev 
Colby  served  for  over  thirty  years  on  the  faculty  of  Aurora 
College  (beginning  in  Fall  1949)  and  was  a  supporter  of  this 
strategy.  He  comments,  "Years  ago,  when  there  was  so®® 
discussion  about  possibly  exploring  union  with  another  body 
I  felt  this  would  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  But  o 
course,  it  was  squelched  absolutely. " 
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necessitate  not  only  a  continued  denominational  existence  but 
strong  support  by  Advent  Christian  individuals  and  churches 
for  distinctively  Advent  Christian  ministries . 

This  argument  captured  well  and  with  a  gracious  tone  the 
traditional  Advent  Christian  posture  toward  the  larger 
Protestant  world,  a  posture  that  was  still  seen  as  valid  by 
many  Advent  Christian  pastors  and  laypeople  living  in  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  Advent  Christians  individuals 
and  congregations,  in  their  view,  could  cultivate  cordial 
relationships  with  other  Christians  if  they  so  desired.1* 
However,  Advent  Christians  should  keep  their  distance  from  the 
controversies  and  disputes  that  surrounded  the  larger 


15  Linden  J.  Carter,  "One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Advent 
Christian, "  Advent  Christian  Witness .  June  1958,  p.  5-6.  In 
Rev.  Carter's  view,  being  faithful  to  the  Advent  Christian 
heritage  as  expressed  through  its  doctrinal  distinctives  meant 
that  Advent  Christians  must  realise  that ,  "We  have  a  message 
for  the  times  and  a  corresponding  responsibility. " 

14  Ibid. ,  p.  6.  Rev.  Carter  suggests  that  Advent 
Christians  should  maintain  "friendly  relations  with  other 


Protestant  world  and  focus  their  energies  on  building  their 
distinctive  ministries. 

Still  others  advocated  a  -third  approach.  For  these  Advent 
Christians,  it  was  not  enough  to  ground  denominational 
identity  in  Advent  Christian  distinctive  doctrines  alone.  That 
distinctive  identity  was  meaningless  apart  fro*  strong 
commitment  to  the  verbal  inspiration  and  inerrancy  of 
Scripture,  and  therefore  the  Advent  Christian  Church  should 
position  itself  squarely  within  the  theologically  conservative 
framework  articulated  within  the  larger  Protestant  world  by 
Billy  Graham  and  Harold  John  Ockenga.  This  view  found  its  most 
prominent  advocate  in  Dr.  Edwin  K.  Gedney ,  the  president  and 
chief  legislative  officer  of  the  Advent  Christian  General 
Conference  from  1958  to  1964. 

Gedney  was  a  geologist  by  profession  who  studied  that 
subject  at  Brown  University  (B . A .  )  and  Harvard  (M. A. ) .  While 
studying  at  Brown,  he  met  Rev.  Irving  F.  Barnes,  pastor  of  the 
Providence,  R.I.  Advent  Christian  Church  and  noted  teacher  on 
the  themes  of  holiness  and  the  deeper  Christian  life .  Through 
his  contact  with  Barnes ,  first  in  Providence  and  later  in 
Somerville,  Massachusetts , ^  Gedney  became  convinced  that 

17  For  a  biographical  essay  of  the  life  of  Edwin  K. 
Gedney,  see  Robert  F.  Craig,  "Edwin  Kemble  Gedney,"  in  Qnx 
Peg tiny  We  Know:  Essays  ip  Honor  of  Edwin  K,  Gedney ,  @d . 
Freeman  Barton  (Charlotte:  Venture  Books,  1996) ,  pp.  1-24.  At 
the  same  time  Gedney  moved  fro*  Brown  University  to  Harvard  to 
begin  graduate  work,  Rev.  Barnes  moved  from  Providence,  R.I. 
to  Somerville,  Mass,  to  assume  the  pastorate  at  the  Somerville 
Advent  Christian  Church. 
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Advent  Christian  doctrinal  teachings  regarding  the  nature  of 
humanity  were  biblical  and  aligned  himself  with  the  Advent 
Christian  Church.  After  several  years  in  private  industry, 
Gedney ,  in  the  words  of  biographer  Robert  Craig,  "recognized 
that  his  real  desire  was  not  to  nine  gold,  but  to  mine  souls 
for  Christ."11  In  1934,  he  began  what  was  to  be  forty  years 
of  teaching  and  service  at  Gordon  College,  the  evangelical 
school  established  in  1889  by  the  New  England  missionary 
statesman,  Adonlram  Judson  Gordon.19  At  the  same  time,  Gedney 
would  serve  the  Advent  Christian  Church  in  several  capacities 
Including  pastorates  in  the  greater  Boston  area,  and  ongoing 
teaching  and  board  of  regents  activities  at  the  New  England 
School  of  Theology  and  later  Berkshire  Christian  College.  In 
the  midst  of  his  many  activities,  he  found  time  to  pursue 
theological  study  and  writing,  especially  in  the  area  of 
Advent  Christian  doctrinal  dist inct Ives . 

Like  his  counterpart,  J.  Howard  Shaw,  Edwin  Gedney ' s 


18  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  12f f .  Craig  writes,  "The  exploits  of  Mr. 
Gedney  at  Gordon  cover  several  fields.  He  developed  the 
science  department  and  served  as  its  chair  for  many  years.  As 
more  specialized  faculty  were  hired  he  relinquished  his  job. 
When  the  college  required  a  history  department  he,  along  with 
Dr.  Byington,  was  called  upon  to  organize  it.  Not  only  was  he 
responsible  for  its  organization,  he  taught  most  of  the 
courses  offered  in  the  field  for  thirteen  years.... 

"As  the  college  continued  to  grow,  the  needs  for  expanded 
educational  opportunities  also  increased.  During  the  1940s  a 
need  for  a  psychology  and  education  curriculum  became 
apparent.  To  meet  this  need.  Professor  Gedney  became  student 
Gedney  and  returned  to  Harvard  for  65  credit  hours  in  the 
School  of  Education,  finishing  all  the  requirements  for  a 
Ph.D.  except  a  thesis." 
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effort  was  the  only  way  that  Advent  Christians  would  toe  able 
to  maximize  their  ministry.  Advent  Christians,,  in  Shaw’s  view, 
were  &  theologically  diverse  people  united  by  common 
commitment  to  their  distinctive  doctrines .  Their  diversity 
could  be  a  strength  if  they  could  overcose  their  divisive 
tendencies  and  learn  to  work  together.21  While  Gedney 
supported  Shaw's  goals  of  effective  organization  and 
cooperation  among  Advent  Christians ,  he  viewed  much  of  their 
theological  diversity  with  alarm .  Diverse  theological 
approaches,  especially  on  core  issues  of  Christian  doctrine 
like  the  inspiration  of  Scripture ,  represented  a  serious 
danger  to  the  denomination  because  of  their  potential  to 
undermine  the  justification  for  Advent  Christian  distinctive 
doctrines . 22 


21  In  1968,  Aurora  College  awarded  J.  Howard  Shaw  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  words  of  the 
citation  captured  well  the  spirit  that  Shaw  attempted  to 
cultivate  within  the  Advent  Christian  Church,  "He  has 
maintained  the  highest  ethical  and  moral  standards  for  the 
ministry  without  intolerance  or  prejudice. . . .The  churches 
under  his  care  have  had  their  vision  lifted  to  possibilities 
and  potentialities  apparently  unrealized  before.  He  has  taken 
his  place  in  community  and  civic  affairs  as  a  responsible 
Christian  citizen. "  See  Dodge ,  "God's  Statesman, "  p.  10. 

22  Gedney ,  "Advent  Christian  Imperative,"  p.  3.  Gedney 
links  the  inspiration  and  inerrancy  of  Scripture  to  defense  of 
Advent  Christian  distinctives  with  these  words,  "The  Universal 
confusion  of  mankind. .  .demands  the  simple  truth  of  an  ins*  l red 
revelation  as  never  before.  With  the  gieat  development  of 
knowledge  about  man  from  the  fields  of  anthropology, 
psychology,  biology,  and  medicine,  Man  can  still  look  only  to 
that  revelation  for  understanding  of  his  purpose  in  the  world 
and  his  ultimate  destiny.  I  know  of  no  other  group  that  has  a 
simple,  logical,  and  believable  interpretation  of  the  vital 
aspects  of  revelation  as  that  of  our  people. . . .The  consistent 
Biblical  teaching  of  the  Advent  Christian  people  should 
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college  suffered  a  dramatic  loss  in  endowment  income  as  well 
as  a  serious  decline  in  denominational  support . ^ 


Hewitt,  Devotion  and  Development,  pp.  239-240.  Hewitt 
quotes  then  president  Orrin  R.  Jenks  on  the  problems 
surrounding  Aurora  College’s  participation  in  the  program.  "At 
the  beginning  of  this  year  I 1922]  our  college  was  receiving 
one-sixth  of  the  original  apportionment ... .There  ar®  reasons 
which  I  cannot  disclose  in  this  report  which  convince  me  that 
our  school  will  be  strangled  financially  if  allowed  to 
continue  as  part  of  the  denominational  Forward  Movement 
program  as  at  present  carried  out."  The  Advent  Christian 
agencies  and  institutions  participating  in  the  United  Budget 
of  the  Forward  Movement  had  agreed  to  cease  soliciting  any 
denominational  monies  privately. 

Charles  W.  Anderson,  Building  on  the  Foundation 
(Aurora,  Ill.:  Aurora  University  Press,  1990),  pp.  8f  f . 
Anderson  describes  in  some  detail  the  financial  crisis  faced 
by  the  college  during  the  early  years  of  tl  a  Great  Depression 
and  the  impact  of  that  crisis  on  the  college's  relationship 
with  the  Advent  Christian  Church.  The  gravity  of  the  college’s 
financial  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  following  from 
Anderson's  book:  "The  recent  bankruptcy  of  the  W.W.  Armstrong 
Company,  which  had  been  the  college’s  agent  in  endowment  fund 
investing,  together  with  the  depression  which  had  impoverished 
most  of  the  farmers  whose  mortgages  constituted  a  sizable 
proportion  of  the  invested  capital  ©£  the  [college]  endowment , 
virtually  wiped  out  the  income  and  endangered  the  capital  of 
those  funds ,  while  unpaid  taxes,  continued  to  diminish  the 
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would  by  the  early  19©0s  see  the  school  closely  identified 
with  the  surrounding  coaaunity. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II ,  Aurora ' s  focus  on  serving 
the  fox  River  Valley  gained  even  pore  ®oaentu» .  By  1947 ,  over 
half  ©£  the  student  body  was  fro*  the  surrounding  community 


assume  pastoral 


lew  that  the 


sociality  wa 


consistent  with  what  God  had  revealed  both  in  scripture  and 


human  history.36  Second,  he  believed  that  Christian  ecuaeni; 


35  With  Tillich,  according  to  Crouse,  ”1  a®  convinced 
that  God  is  potentially  revealed  in  all  things.  We  only  need 
eyes  that  are  conditioned  to  see  God  in  the®,  to  ask  the 
questions  through  which  we  can  beco»e  aware  of  His  presence 
about  us."  Still  Crouse  draws  a  line  that  he  sees  Tillich  &s 
unwilling  to  draw.  "I  am  not  yet  ready  to  say,  however,  that 


provided  for  me  by  Mrs.  Crouse  at  the  time  of  our  interview. 


er lean  Christians  ssust  allow  those  congregations  to 
igenous  approaches  to  Christian  faith  and  practice, 
of  the  younger  churches,  according  to  Dr.  Crouse, 


"argue  that  western  thought  foras  are  not  wholly  adequate  to 
present  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  non-western  mind. . . , The 
young  leaders  are  determined  to  sake  the  faith  truly 


indigenous  to  their  culture. 


Therefor®,  an  authentic 


Christian  expression  of  faith  in  the  developing  world  "cannot 
he  achieved  by  paternalistic  advice  or  with  dogmatic  and 


inflexible  encyclicals."  It  will  cobs  as 


:ern  Christian 


five  these  newer  congregations  "freedom  under  God  to  h@  in 


their  culture  what  the  western  man 


been  in  his."  In  other 


history  of  missic 
twentieth  century 
of  it  will  be  the  debate  created  among  Advent  Christian 
mission  leaders  and  missionaries  by  the  views  of  Dr.  Crouse 
and  the  impact  of  those  views  on  the  mission  during  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century.  For  our  purposes.  Dr.  Crouse's 
views  become  important  in  that  they  reflect  another  aspect  of 
the  tension  between  Aurora  College  and  Berkshire  Christian 
College  and  how  that  affected  the  Advent  Christian  Church. 


u  Dr.  Crouse’s  appreciation  for  the  work  of  Oscar 
Cullmann  at  this  point  was  recalled  for  me  by  two  of  his 
students,  Glennon  Balser  and  Louia  Gransea,  both  of  whoa 


fears,,  and  anxieties.  As  they  sought  t©  understand  their  role 


in  these  situations,  God  revealed  to  them  through  his  Holy 
Spirit  what  he  was  doing  for  and  with  the®."  The  Bible  is  an 
authoritative  guide  to  faith  and  practice,  not  because  its 
words  are  directly  inspired,  but  because  the  Holy  Spirit 
illumined  the  minds  of  the  writers  and  they  were  able  to  speak 
f  he  word  of  God  into  their  particular  historical  context . 13 

For  Dr.  Crouse,  the  notion  of  Heilsgeschichte  (Holy 
History)  meant  that  God’s  revelatory  activity  could  not  simply 
be  limited  to  the  texts  of  Holy  Scripture.  This  allows  him  to 
in  Craig  Bailey's  words,  "extend  inspiration  further  than  any 
other  major  Advent  Christian  theologian.  By  seeing  it  in 
the  context  of  the  dynamic  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Dr. 
Crouse  extends  the  notion  of  inspiration  to  include  those  who 
participated  in  the  process  of  selecting  the  canon  of 


excellent  summary  of  Dr.  Crouse’s  classroom  presentation  on 
the  issues  of  revelation  and  inspiration. 

Ibid.,  p.  13.  Crouse  sees  biblical  justification  for 
his  understanding  of  inspiration  in  1  Corinthians  2:9-12,  the 
first  part  of  which  reads,  "What  no  eye  has  soen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived,  what  God  has  prepared 
for  those  who  love  him,  God  has  revealed  t©  us  through  the 
Spirit"  (RSV) .  Crouse  cites  Isaiah’s  call  by  God,  Kosea ' s 
experience  with  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  Paul’s  response  to 
the  Thessalonian  believers,  and  John’s  concern  for  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  as  examples  of  how  the  Holy  Spirit  used  the 
activity  of  history  to  allow  the  biblical  writers  to  speak  on 
God’s  behalf. 


not  in  a  mecharical  understanding  of  its  inspiration,  but  "on 
deep  and  settled  conviction  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit . " 


The  theological  approach  at  Aurora  College  during  the 
twenty  years  following  World  War  II  continued  to  b@  an 


**  Ronald  P.  Thomas ,  Sr.  "By  His  Works  We  Know  Hi®," 
Advent  Christian  Witness,  June  1958,  pp.  7,  23.  Six  years 
earlier,  longtime  Aurora  administrator  and  faculty  member 
Gerald  Richardson  expressed  a  similar  line  of  thought  to 
Advent  Christian  readers.  "Yes,  the  real  contents  of  the 
Bible,  the  word  or  message,  of  God  is  guaranteed  perfect  by 
the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  human  experience.... 
Only  in  His  Son,  the  Word  made  flesh,  do  we  have  a  perfect 


Robert  E 

Development  and  Influence  in  the  Advent  Christian  Church** 
(Master  of  Religious  Education  thesis ,  Gordon  Divinity  School, 
1965),  p.  38.  Fillinger  writes,  "Dr,  Vantiah  was  veil-known  and 
respected  at  Andover-Hewton  [where  he  studied  theology]  and 
also  at  Gordon.  He  also  maintained  more  than  casual 
acquaintances  with  pastors  of  various  churches  in  the  Boston 
area.'  The  Mew  England  School  of  Theology  gradually  became  one 
of  the  accepted  Christian  schools  in  the  area  and  frequently 
participated  in  cooperative  ventures  of  the  Christian 
awmnlty  in  gr« 


Christian  ministry. ^  He  completed  his  bachelor  of  divinity 
degree  at  Gordon  Divinity  School  while  serving  as  pastor  of 
the  Rochester,  N.H.  Advent  Christian  Church  during  the  early 
1940s .  Then  in  1946,  while  pastor  of  the  Waterbary,  Conn . 
Advent  Christian  Church,  Rev.  Ainsworth  was  asked  by  President 


Before  the  mid-1950s,  many  Advent  Christians,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  Hew  England,  viewed  Mew  England  School 
of  Theology  not  as  a  denominational  college  but  as  an 
institution  designed  to  mostly  serve  the  eastern  region  of  the 
denomination.  Fillinger  remarks  that  NEST  was  "principally 
sectional  in  its  outreach."  See  Fillinger,  Berkshire  Christian 

^  David  A.  Dean,  “Echoes  of  the  Midnight  Cry:  The 
Millerite  Heritage  in  the  Apologetics  of  the  Advent  Christian 
Denomination,  1860-1960"  (Th.D.  dissertation,  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary,  1976),  p.  500. 

54  Oral  History  Interview,  A.  Cameron  Ainsworth,  6/1/95. 
A.  Cameron  Ainsworth  is  the  son  of  Ariel  C.  Ainsworth.  The 
biographical  sketch  and  description  of  Ariel  Ainsworth's 
friendship  with  Cornelius  Van  Til  is  from  this  interview. 


and  redemptive,  functions  in  relation  to  one  all-inclusive 
plan  that  is  in  the  Bind  of  God.  Whatever  insight  ®an  is  to 
have  into  this  pattern  of  the  activity  of  God  he  must  attain 


61  Ibid.  ,  p.  147. 

W  Ibid. ,  pp.  146-48. 

^  Ariel  C.  Aingworth,  "The  Potentiality  of  Our  Present, " 
Advent  Christian  Witness.  July  I960,  pp.  3-4,  21. 

M  Ibid.,  p.  3.  "The  new  modern is®, "  In  Ainsworth's  view 
"adds  the  thinking  of  Hegel  and  Heidegger  to  that  of  Sant." 
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Trinitarian  understanding  of  God’s  nature,  the  importance  of 
seing  the  Bible  not  only  as  verbally  inspired  but  as  the 
rarce  and  starting  point  for  all  Christian  t  leology ,  a 
consciously  Reformed  approach  to  theology  and  apologetics,  and 
the  grounding  of  Advent  Christian  doctrinal  distinct ives 
within  a  theologically  conservative  framework.  Second,  the 
school  took  a  stronger  apologetic  stance  against  theological 
liberalism  and  neo-orthodoxy.”  The  Van  Til  apologetic  allowed 
no  compromise  with  any  philosophy  or  ideology  that  used  human 
autonomy  as  a  starting  point.  That  made  any  Christian  attempts 
to  do  theology  or  apologetics  from  a  human  starting  point 
inconsistent  at  best  and  dangerous  at  worst. 

In  the  lata  1940s,  the  theological  ethos  at  the  Hew 
England  School  of  Theology  began  to  change  fro®  a  sore 
eclectic  approach  that  emphasized  Advent  Christian  doctrinal 

Oral  History  Interview,  Carlyle  h .  Roberts,  8/3/94. 
also,  uean,  "Echoes,"  p.  503  (footnote  #3). 


S@® 


Concord,  New  Hampshire .  The  American  Advent  Mission  Society, 
the  foreign  missions  arm  of  the  denomination,  moved  south  to 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Several  Advent  Christian 
congregations  in  the  greater  Boston  area  closed.  Finally,  in 


Christian  congregations  in  the  Northeast  and  tie  Canadian 
Mar it isies.  The  leadership  of  Berkshire  Christian  College 


way  they  interpreted  and  defended  those  distinctive®  was 

dra&iatically  diverging. 

That  divergence  set  the  stage  for  theological  conflict 
within  the  Advent  Christian  Church.  As  denominational  leaders 
attempted  to  address  serious  organizational  and  missions-- 
related  issues,  they  would  be  forced  to  face  a  doctrinal 
conflict  with  the  potential  not  only  to  sidetrack  their 


As  John  Kennedy  took  office  in  1961,  the  theological  conflict 
and  rivalry  between  Aurora  College  and  Berkshire  Christian 
College  began  to  seriously  impact  the  Advent  Christian  Church. 
Many  evangelical  and  Fundamentalist  Protestants  viewed  the 
Kennedy  presidency  and  the  emerging  liberal  ethos  that 
accompanied  it  with  great  alar®. 1  As  a  result,  their 
resistance  to  the  liberal  and  neo-orthodox  theology  that 
dominated  the  Protestant  mainline  became  ©ore  intense.  At  the 
same  time,  mainline  Protestant  theologians  began  to  embrace  an 
approach  that  viewed  human  reason  and  endeavor  as  essential  to 
God's  progressive  design  for  society.2  With  the  Aurora 
theologians  taking  their  cues  from  mainline  Protestantism  and 
the  Berkshire  professors  identifying  with  the  emerging  new- 
evangelical  coalition,  especially  as  it  was  represented  by 
theologians  at  Westminster  Theological  Seminary  and  Gordon 
Divinity  School ,  it  was  no  surprise  that  the  theological 
differences  between  them  became  sharper  and  more  influential 
within  Advent  Christian  denominational  life . 


1  Martin  Marty  provides  an  account  of  the  American 
cultural  and  religious  mood  at  the  turn  of  the  1960s .  "In  the 
public  religion, "  Marty  writes ,  "as  well  as  in  the  social 
ethos  and  political  tilt,  it  was  '  the  liberal  hour.'"  See 
Martin  E.  Marty,  Modern  American  Religion ,  Vol .  3,  Under  God 
Indivisible  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1996 ) ,  pp. 
400,  456-76. 

2  Ibid. ,  pp.  461£f.  Marty  writes,  "The  grand  theses  of 
the  Enlightenment — reason,  science,  and  progress — were 
features  in  religious  vocabularies  across  a  wide  spectruB.  A 
semisecular  progressive  or  millennial— even  utopian — outlook 
countered  pessimistic  premillennialisms  in  the  favored 
theologies. " 
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"It  is  a  matter  of  conon  observation, ”  J.  Howard  Shaw 
wrote  to  Ivan  Adams  in  1961,  "that  this  spirit  of  division 
centers  in  the  activities  and  policies  of  our  two  colleges  and 
is  fostered  by  the  thinking  and  utterances  of  certain  persons 
who  are  either  college-connected  or  college  aiusmi . 1,3  Rev. 
Shaw,  like  most,  Protestant  denominational  executives,  desired 
to  maintain  a  public  image  of  unity  and  forward  progress.  In 
small  denominations  like  the  Advent  Christian  Church,  raising 
funds  for  denominational  work  was  difficult  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances .  Rivalry  and  conflict,  especially 
theological  conflict,  had  the  potential  not  only  to  impede 
fund-raising  but  to  foster  serious  division  and  disruption 
within  a  denominational  organization  highly  dependent  upon  the 
goodwill  of  its  independent-minded  *  congregations  and 
constituents.  At  a  time  when  he  was  working  hard  to  bring 
fiscal  and  structural  unity  to  the  Advent  Christian  Church, 
the  conflict  between  Aurora  College  and  Berkshire  Christian 
College  had  grown  to  the  point  where  it  represented  for  Shaw, 
a  serious  threat  to  "the  basic  unity  of  our  denomination. 

Throughout  the  late  1940s  and  1950s,  there  had  been  signs 
that  the  rivalry  between  the  two  colleges  was  beginning  to 
impact  the  Advent  Christian  Church.  At  the  1950  General 


3  JHS  to  Ivan  E.  Adams,  5/3/61.  Ivan  E.  Adams  was 
chairman  of  the  Advent  Christian  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
That  commission  focused  on  denominational  relationships  with 
Aurora  College  and  Berkshire  Christian  College. 

4  Ibid. ,  p.  1. 
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conservative  easterners  j auncnea  a  vicious  attacR  on  cro 
orthodoxy,  without  ever  attempting  to  determine  his  per 
stand  on  various  matters. ",  Dr  Crouse,  in  Anderson's 
"...expressed  a  belief,  in  creation,  *■' - “**•  ------ 


and  Ariel  Ainsworth  at  ME ST  represented  a  betrayal  of  Advent 
Christian  heritage  in  the  view  of  some  within  the 
denomination .  Longtime  Aurora  College  professor  Clarence 
Hewitt  declared  that  for  Advent  Christians  to  be  consistent  in 
their  theological  approach,  they  must  be  Arssinian.  "To  depart 
from  that  stand,"  in  Hewitt's  words,  "and  to  try  now  to  crawl 
under  the  Calvinist  umbrella ,  would  be...  not  only  a  betrayal 
of  our  heritage  but  also  a  grave  threat  to  our  future."® 
Opposition  to  NEST ’ s  growing  Reformed  emphasis  led  to  calls 
from  within  the  denomination  to  remove  Dr.  Nichols  fro®  the 


Ibid.,  p.  73.  Anderson  reports  that  Aurora  College 
president  Theodore  P.  Stephens  responded  to  the  pastor  of  the 
Somerville  Advent  Christian  Church  by  writing,  "The  Issue  is 
one  of  Christian  liberty  vs.  legalistic  and  a  legalism  that  is 
sectional  and  inconsistent  and  unlovely ....  there  are  many 
laymen  and  ministers ,  and  some  of  the*  are  men  and  women  whose 
spiritual  attainments  you  would  not  challenge,  who  feel  that 
our  denomination  is  quite  unrealistic  in  maintaining  a  list  of 
taboos  the  people  do  not  recognize..." 

In  addition,  the  issue  was  formally  discussed  at  the  1950 
Advent  Christian  General  Conference  with  delegates  passing  & 
lengthy  resolution  that  mandated  a  mild  rebuke  of  the 
Somerville,  Mass.  Advent  Christian  Church  and  a  reaffirmation 
of  General  Conference  support  for  the  leadership  of  Aurora 
College.  See  "Minutes  of  the  Advent  Christian  General 
Conference  Executive  Committee,”  1950,  pp.  3-6;  '‘Minutes  of 
the  Advent  Christian  General  Conference, "  1950,  pp.  11,  20-29. 


9  Clarence  H.  Hewitt,  The  Conditional  Principle  in 
Theology  (Boston:  Clyde  and  Robert  Hewitt,  1954} ,  pp.  60-61. 
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NEST  faculty. 


The  Christies  Education  Curricula  CoBtFoversy 
At  the  beginning  of  the  1960s,  the  smoldering  Advent  Christian 
theological  controversy  took  on  a  higher  public  profile  within 
the  denomination  through  a  series  of  controversial  ©vents 
centering  around  the  denominational  Board  of  Christian 
Education.  Those  ©vents  revolved  around  two  issues.  First,  a 
sizable  number  of  Advent  Christians ,  ©specially  those  living 
in  New  England,  were  concerned  by  what  they  viewed  as  highly 
questionable  theological  content  in  the  Advent  Christian 
Sunday  school  curricula®  prepared  under  the  board's  authority. 
Second,  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  became  embroiled  in 
controversy  with  the  Board  of  Publications  over  editorial 
control  and  responsibility ,  as  well  as  the  division  of  profits 
received  f row  production  of  the  curriculum. 

Producing  Sunday  school  curriculum  was  a  major 
enterprise,  especially  fc '  a  small  denomination  with  Halted 
financial  resources.  Because  Advent  Christians  could  not  find 


’  Oral  History  Interview,  David  A.  Dean/ Freeman  Barton, 
8/4/94,  p.  ?.  Dr.  Dean  comments,  "My  first  General  Conference 
was  at  Charleston,  tf.Va. — my  guess  would  be  1954 .  And  that 
General  Conference  had  as  one  of  its  unofficial  agenda  items 
getting  rid  of  Dr.  Nichols.  ..  .And  it  was  a  weird  kind  of 
thing,  because  it  was  really  Ariel  (Ainsworth]  who  was  the 
outspoken  Calvinist  on  the  faculty.  And  Carlyle  (Roberts ]  who 
was  much  easier  to  understand  than  Ariel  and  so  popularised 
Calvinism.  (Dr,  Nichols 3  never  taught  it  dir@et.lf,  but  h® 
cornered  people  and  forced  them  to  think  their  way  into  it. 
And  he  refuted  the  popular  objections  to  it . . . .People  were 
gunning  for  (Dr.  Nichols]  for  his  teaching  of  Calvinism, 
predestination,  eternal  security.  And  that  was  why  there  was 
a  strong,  popular  opposition  to  hie..” 


pony  tnrougnout  tne  ae nomination  ami  naa  a  reputation  as  a 
tireless  worker  on  behalf  of  Advent  Christian  Sunday  schools. 
Like  other  directors  in  the  days  before  a  centralized 
denominational  office4’*  Mrs.  Reed  worked  out  of  her  home  and 
communicated  with  other  denominational  directors  scattered 


The  biographical  information  for  Esther  "Polly"  Reed 
is  based  on  oral  history  interviews  with  David  S .  McCarthy  and 
Roland  E.  Griswold.  See  Oral  History  Interview,  David  S . 
McCarthy,  11/24/95,  pp.  20-21;  Oral  History  Interview,  Roland 
E.  Griswold,  8/13/96,  pp.  6-8. 


Centralised  denominational  offices  would  not  be 
realized  until  1969,  when  the  national  agencies  of  the  Advent 


Christian  Church — foreign  missions 
and  tithing,  Christian  education, 
administration — were  all  moved  to 
offices  in  Char loti 
offices,  the  vario 
boards  of  director 
1975 . 


home  missions ,  stewardship 
publications,  finance,  and 
the  current  denominational 


Sunday  school  curriculum  for  all  age  levels .  While  she 
performed  that  task  from  the  Southeast,  the  printing  of  the 
curriculum  was  don©  by  Advent  Christian  Publications  in  Mew 

England. 12 

This  was  an  arrangement  fraught  with  difficulty  for  both 
parties.  Mrs.  Reed’s  denominational  experience  was  based 
totally  in  the  Midwest  and  the  South  with  little  or  no  contact 
with  Advent  Christians  from  New  England.  Moreover,  Advent 
Christians  fro®  the  Northeast  perceived  Mrs.  Reed  as 
insensitive  to  their  theological  and  denominational 
concerns.1*  Even  sore  significant  was  the  rocky  relationship 
between  Mrs.  Reed  and  the  manager  of  Advent  Christian 
Publications,  Raymond  Beecroft. 

Like  Edwin  K.  Gedney ,  Raymond  Beecroft  came  to  the  Advent 
Christian  Church  out  of  the  larger  context  of  evangelicalism 


1 1 

“  What  made  this  arrangement  even  sore  difficult  was 
that  Mrs.  Reed's  husband,  Gordon,  assumed  the  directorship  of 
Messenger  Press,  publisher  of  the  Present  Truth  Messepger.  a 
southern  Advent  Christian  newspaper  that  remained  independent 
when  the  other  regional  publication  societies  merged  with 
Advent  Christian  Publications  in  the  early  1950s.  Under  Rev. 
Read's  editorship,  the  Messenger  was  vying  for  a  national 
Advent  Christian  readership. 

13  Oral  History  Interview,  Carlyle  h.  Roberts,  8/3/94. 
Roberts  comments,  "Polly  Reed  was  prejudiced  against  NEST,  I'd 
say.  She  said  to  ®e  personally  one  tiss  that  if  a  person 
couldn’t  go  to  Aurora,  she  thought  they  ought  to  go  to  NEST. 
But  that  was  rather  a  condescending  approach. "  See  also.  Oral 
History  Interview,  David  S.  McCarthy,  11/24/95.  Pastor 
McCarthy  comments ,  "She  saw  Berkshire  [Christian  Collage]  and 
the  Eastern  Region  all  rolled  up  in  one  as  being  a  very 
divisive  group.  This  denomination,  in  her  view,  could  go 
someplace  if  we  could  either  jettison  them  or  get  them  on 
board.  All  her  friends  were  Aurora  people." 
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in^  the  northeastern  United  St 


convinced  that  the  Advent  Christian  prophetic  and  doctrinal 
heritage  was  more  biblical  than  the  dispensations!  views  he 


from  Oral  History  interviews  with  David 
R.  Patterson.  See:  Oral  History  Intervi* 
11/24/95,  p.  8;  Oral  History  Interview,  Harol< 
11/21/96,  pp.  2-4. 


t  is 
rold 
thy, 
.  Patterson, 


13  Rev.  Beecroft  was  a  supporter  of  the  new-evangelical 
efforts  to  reform  Fundamentalism,  as  seen,  for  example,  in  his 
strong  support  of  Billy  Graham’s  1957  crusade  in  Hew  York 
City.  "Here  is  an  opportunity, "  writes  Beecroft ,  "to  show  a 
Christian  spirit ,  and  to  possibly  turn  many  liberals  to  the 
teaching  of  the  simple  gospel  of  Christ . . . .The  time  is  short , 
and  men,  women  and  young  people  need  Christ .  Let's  not  refuse 
any  opportunity  to  lead  them  to  the  fountain  of  living  water. 
Sea,  Raymond  M.  Beecroft,  "Militant  Fundamentalists , "  Advent 
Christian  Witness,  February  1957 .  o.  20. 


content;  Pupil  Centered  in  method . Being  Bible  centered, 
meant  viewing  the  Bible  as  "the  record  of  God’s  revelation  of 


^  Rev.  Beecroft's  selection  to  this  post  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  financial  crisis  faced  by  the  Advent 
Christian  Publication  Society,  a  crisis  that  forced  a  major 
reorganization  during  the  early  1950s.  Rev.  Beecroft's 
professional  skills  as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  and 
businessman  were  seen  as  vital .  See,  Oral  History  Interview, 


the  board  of  Advent  Christian  Publications  from  1962  to  1966. 


1  David  McCarthy  comments ,  "Both  Polly  [Reed]  and 
[Raymond]  Beecroft — you  almost  could  take  the  inerrancy  debate 
and  say  that  this  was  a  battle  that  wouldn’t  have  happened  iff 
it  weren't  for  [ them] ....  The  differences  might  have  been  there 


in  conjunction  with  the  Advent  Christian  General  Conference 


biennial  convention  held  in  June  1960. 


pniiosopny  was  reviewed  oy  roe  tsoara  or  tnnsuan  caucauon . 
The  Fall  1959  Living  Water  Senior  High  curriculum  contained, 


according  to  the 

minutes  of  their 

1960 

meeting , 

IxOIH© 

suggestions  of 

liberal'  theology 

particularly  in 

the 

Christmas  lesson. 

which  raised  a  storm  of 

protest. .  "21 

The 

lesson  writer ,  Mildred  Singleterry , 

had 

described 

the 

incarnation  of  Christ  in  a  way  that  made  evangelicals  within 
the  Advent  Christian  Church  very  uneasy .  "While  this  [  the 
incarnation]  is  a  necessary  part  of  Christian  doctrine," 
according  to  Mrs .  Singleterry,  "the  actual  realisation  of 
God's  love  expressed  in  the  Christ  Child  is  an  emotional 
experience,  an  experience  in  faith  which  cannot  be  expressed 


1  Ibid . ,  p.  1 . 

23  Ibid. ,  p.  2. 

^  "Board  of  Christian  Education- -Advent  Christian 
General  Conference.  Minutes  of  meetings  held  during  the  1960 
General  Conference  at  Aurora  College,"  p.  1. 
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in  theological  definition. **22  After  quoting  Philippian®  2\ 7-8, 
the  writer  added  that  "we  respond  to  “such  loir®  by  lowing,  not 

by  reasoning."23 

In  reflecting  on  this  initial  controversy,  Mrs.  Meed  sad® 
two  observations  in  her  report  to  her  curriculum  committee 
First,  she  argued  that  the  questionable  statements  cited  by- 
critics  were  taken  out  of  context.41  Several  page*  later,  she 
writes,  "I  have  nade  errors  in  judgment;  but  today  we  have  a 
curriculum  comparable  to  that  of  other  denominations."  8b© 
made  clear  to  the  curriculum  committee  that  Advent  Christ ians 
faced  some  serious  problems.  "Early  in  my  administration," 
Mrs.  Reed  wrote,  "1  subs it ted  a  statement  of  my  philosophy  of 
Christian  Education  which  you  ordered.  Since  then  a  conflict 
has  arisen.  Within  our  denomination  there  are  1.  Conflicting 
ideologies  2.  Differing  opinions  about  interpretation  of 


Mildred  Singleterry,  "The  Road  fro*  Bethlehem,"  Living 
Water :  Studies  in  God's  Word  for  Senior  High  Youth,  edited  by 
Esther  Reed  (Concord,  N.H. :  Advent  Christian  Publications , 
Inc. ,  Fall  1959),  pp.  46-47. 

2*’  Ibid.,  p.  47.  The  writer  added,  "God's  concern  for  man 
cas'G  down  in  human  tarns  in  the  loving  for®  of  a  helpless 
baby — a  love  helpless  until  it  is  accepted  in  our  hearts  where 
it  can  work  wonders  ia  the  changing  of  lives." 

24  "Report  to  the  Curriculum  Committee, "  n.d. ,  p.  1.  Mrs . 
Reed  writes,  "The  material  was  road  carefully  and  critically 
(especially  Living  Water)  looking  for  any  possible  "liberal" 
trend  because  of  distrust  of  editor  and  Lesson  writer.  The 
editor  was  innocent  and  unsuspecting  and  allowed  the  inclusion 
of  statements  which  were  picked  out  of  context  and  their 
significance  unduly  magnified. " 
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Scripture  3.  Differing  educational  philosophy. 8,25  She  hoped 
that  the  committee  would  help  her  and  the  curriculum  writers 
navigate  these  rapidly  rising  currents  of  conflict. 

For  their  part ,  the  Board  ©£  Christian  Education  issued 
a  strong  statement  of  support  for  Mrs.  Reed  and  her  efforts 
In  regards  to  th©  controversy  surrounding  the  Senior  High 
curriculum,  the  hoard  counseled  Mrs.  Reed  and  Mrs.  Singleterry 
to  balance  a  problem-centered  approach  with  a  store  traditional 
emphasis  on  the  exposition  of  scripture  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  lessons  maintain  a  distinctive  spiritual  approach  in  their 
aims  and  content.21  They  also  looked  for  ways  to  foster  better 
communicat ion  with  the  board  of  Advent  Christian  Publications, 
the  organisation  responsible  for  production  of  the  curriculum. 


a  Ibid.,  p.  3.  while  Mrs.  Reed  recognized  that 
theological  difference  did  exist  over  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  she  apparently  had  difficulty  understanding  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  differences.  David  S.  McCarthy 
comments  that  Mrs.  Reed  "had  a  menial  block”  in  understanding 
th©  theological  significance  of  the  inspiration  issue.  "You 
could  explain  it  to  her,  you  could  write  it  out... on  a 
chalkboard  and  outline  it,  and  it  wouldn't  come  in.  Because 
what  she  was  hearing  was  people  who  do  not  hold  to  inerrancy 
are  not  Christians.”  See,  Oral  History  Interview,  David  [5 . 
McCarthy,  11/24/95,  p.  11. 

26  "Reporting  for  the  Board  of  Christian  Education,”  n.d. 
The  phrase  "June  I960"  is  handwritten  at  the  beginning  of  this 
one-page  document .  "The  work  done  by  our  director,  Polly  Reed, 
is  outstanding.  We  would  also  commend  the  lesson  writers  for 
their  share  in  providing,  together  with  the  editor,  complete 
Sunday  School  materials  for  every  age  group  in  our  Church 
School.  Let  us  remember  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Denomination  that  such  a  feat  has  been 
accomplished.  *’ 

"Board  of  Christian  Education — Minutes  of  Meetings , ” 

1960 ,  pp.  1-2. 
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Spring  1961.  Sales  for  the  Junior  and  Junior  High  curriculum 


showed  comparable  decreases . 


L'  Ibid.,  pp.  2-4.  As  an  example,  Mr.  Beecroft  cited  the 
following  passage  fro®  the  Living  Water  Senior  High  curriculum 
that  he  felt  compelled  to  rewrite:  "The  Christian  Church  is  an 
organization  for  the  propagating  and  self-guarding  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus:  It  is  a  means,  not  an  end;  it  is  not  holy 
in  itself.  It  has  secular  aspects,  and  its  leadership  at  times 
has  been  confused  and  self-seeking.  We  have  only  to  recall  the 
period  of  the  Crusades  and  the  Inquisitions  and  the  witch 
burning  to  recognize  how  tragically  the  church  can  lose  its 
way.  Seal  alone  cannot  develop  righteousness." 

After  proposing  a  much  different  text,  Mr.  Beecroft 
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Coll 


Christian  College.  1  Berkshire  Christian  College  was  the 


commented,  "It  is  our  opinion  that  the  writer’s  presentation 
of  "What  the  Church  Really  Is"  to  a  teen-ager  was  so  negative 
and  inadequate  as  to  not  only  he  questioned  but  also  rejected 
by  many  Advent  Christian  teachers  ©f  this  class.  This 
contributes  further  to  the  present  criticism  and  im 
rejection  of  Living  Water." 


this  assert. 

these  words,  "I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  BCC  is  the  sola  source 
of  this  anti-Aurora  spirit,  but  in  its  claims  to  unequivocal 
orthodoxy  and  in  well-authenticated  utterances  of  some  members 
of  its  staff  it  has  become  a  rallying  point  for  such  anti- 

Aurora  bias." 
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accomplished.  He  wanted  participants  to  define  terms  an 
positions  in  a  way  that  "each  person,  in  all  Christian  honest 


significance.  The  general  position  of  the  Berkshire  Christian 
College  theological  faculty  was  that  verbal,  plenary 
inspiration  was  not  siraply  one  of  several  possible  ways  to 
explain  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  In  their  view,  it  was 
the  historic  position  of  the  Christian  church.  In  contrast, 
the  Aurora  theologians  viewed  verbal,  plenary  inspiration  as 


board."38  Cleveland,  Ohio  was  eventually  selected  and  eleven 
participants  m&t  at  the  Central  YMCA  in  that  city  for  a 
weekend  conference  on  March  23-25,  1962. 35  After  starting 


37  During  my  research,  several  reasons  have  been  verbally 
suggested  to  roe  regarding  the  need  for  a  neutral  location. 
First,  because  the  conflict  over  inspiration  had  a  somewhat 
geographical  context  (Aurora  in  the  Midwest  and  Berkshire  in 
New  England),  a  neutral  sit©  would  prevent  undue  influence  on 
the  proceedings.  Second,  a  neutral  site  would  mean  that  all  of 
the  participants  would  share  equally  in  the  inconveniences  of 
travel.  Third,  a  neutral  site  would  allow  for  better  control 
of  information  from  the  conference,  especially  if  the  results 
were  not  positive. 


38  Oral  Collins  to  Robert  Mayer,  1/8/97.  Dr.  Collins 
adds,  "He  [Ivan  Adams ]  agreed  that  the  sessions  would  be 
recorded  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  ho  felt  that  that  was  & 
reasonable  request.  At  the  opening  session  in  Cleveland  when 
we  sat  across  the  table  from  the  brethren  from  Aurora,  the 
first  item  on  the  agenda  was  a  proposal  presented  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  I.  Adams  in  the  chair,  that  we  not  record  the 
sessions,  as  that  might  inhibit  free  discussion,  etc.  In  the 
pressure  of  the  confrontation,  I  was  the  only  one  who  voted 
against  it.  Nevertheless,  the  other  members  of  the  Berkshire 
delegation  also  felt  we  had  been  double-crossed,  though  they 
apparently  felt  that  it  was  unwise  to  hold  to  our  condition." 


3*  "Conference  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Aurora  College, 
Berkshire  Christian  College;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  23-25, 
n.d.  This  document  lists  the  following  particip — 
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with  a  tine  of  fellowship  and  worship  on  Friday  evening, 
Saturday  was  given  over  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers  prepared  for  the  conference. 

Rev.  Collins  prepared  two  papers  on  behalf  of  the 
Berkshire  Christian  College  faculty  dealing  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  with  what  they  viewed  as  the 
destructive  nature  of  higher  biblical  criticise.43  A  fifth- 
generation  Adventist,  Oral  Collins  was  a  Mew  York  native  who 
graduated  fro®  Mew  England  School  of  Theology  in  1950  and 
subsequently  studied  at  Gordon  Divinity  School  and  Braudels 
University,  where  fee  completed  his  Pft.D.  in  1977 . 41  In  terms 


College :  Gerald  F.  Richardson,  Moses  C.  Crouse.  For  Berkshire 
Christian  College:  Carlyle  B.  Roberts,  Oral  E .  Collins.  For 
General  Conference:  Edwin  K .  Gedney ,  J.  Howard  Shaw.  Recorder: 
Herbert  H.  Holland,  Sr." 

40  Oral  Collins  to  Robert  Mayer,  1/8/97.  "I  believe  I 
failed  to  Mention  [in  our  interview]  that  [Dr.]  Fred  Ehle  was 
invited  to  go  fro®  BCC  but  did  not  feel  able  to  do  the  prep 
work  nor  to  attend.  On  account  of  this,  I  prepared  both 
papers,  one  on  Inspiration  and  one  on  Biblical  Criticism  with 
Fred's  review  and  concurrence." 

41  The  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Collins  is  ba^ed  on  ®y 
interview  with  hiss.  See,  Oral  History  Interview,  Dr.  Oral 
Collins,  10/15/95.  Dr.  Collins  comments  about  his  Adventist 
roots,  "My  great  great  grandfather  was  converted  not  to  Advent 
Christendom  but  to  Adventism  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Millerite  preacher  up  in  Quebec." 

Dr,  Collins  recalled  for  me  three  important  theological 
mentors.  Like  most  students  who  attended  WIST,  Dr.  Collins 
recalled  the  influence  of  Dr.  James  Nicholf.  "Hiss  teaching 
methods .. .and  his  manner  of  teaching  theology  from  the 
scriptures  were  very  persuasive  to  me."  In  *  a  subsequent 
letter,  fee  also  mentioned  two  Gordon  Divinity  School 
professors.  "I  could  have  mentioned  Roger  Nicole,  fro®  who®  I 
had  several  seaesters  of  Systematic  Theology,  The  man  is  a  gee 
whom  I  isuch  appreciate.  Another  course  which  greatly  helped  ®e 
to  understand  existential  theology  was  The  Theology  of  Sail 
Brunner  (not  the  official  title)  taught  by  the  late  Paul  King 
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UPPO 


(noumeia).  Therefore,  supernatural  events  such  as  the  bodily 
resurrection  of  Christ ,  "can  never  become  the  object  of 
scientific  investigation."  All  propositional  theology  must 
therefore  be  "relegated  to  this  dark  land  of  Kant,  knowable 


'knew  or  no  such  philosophical  distinction  between  the 


of  faith  and  those  of  historical  k 


Jewett,  who  was  at  the  time  completing  his  doctorate 


Ibid. 
14  Ibid. 


3  Ibid 
point . 


Til®  _PfiBitive  Conception,  of  Tipe  and  History  (Philadelphia: 


The  Westminster  Press,  1950),  pp.  94f f . 


Members  of  BCC  Faculty,  Inspiration,  p.  8. 


Ibid.  ,  pp.  11-13. 


n  Rev .  Collins  quotes  the  passage  as  follows ,  "I  have 
come  not  to  abolish  the®  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  but  to 
fulfill  the®.  For  truly  I  say  to  you,  till  heaven  and  earth 
pass  away,  not  an  iota ,  not  a  dot ,  will  pass  fro»  the  law 
until  all  is  accomplished  (Mt .  5:18).” 
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Crouse's  words,  "about  any  formulation  that  seems  to  su 
that  the  "word  of  God  is  something  of  an  emanation  f roi 
person  of  God,  a  portion  of  his  substance~-@ven  His  bre 


role 


scripture  itself 


Dr.  Crouse  adds 


human  writers,  that  are  Inspired 
is  equally  beyond  question  that 


of  the  fact  that  God’s  truth  came  through  wen  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit .  "bh 

For  Dr.  Crouse,  "the  other  side  of  the  incarnat ional 
principle"  means  that  we  must  see  the  biblical  writers  as 


that  there  is  error  and  discrepancy  in  the  scriptu 
Crouse.  "The  answer  must  foe  an  unequivocal  "Yes.* 
must  insist  that  the  Bible  as  we  now  have  it  leaves 


substance  issuing  fro®  God  that  is  itself  divine,  the  aoc 
of  creation  asserts  that  something  cones  into  I 

-“through  Hi; 

product  of  His  creative  act  frequently  is  recalcitrant .  The 
bioiical  affirmation  is  that  God  creates  and  is  revealed  even 
through  that  rebellious  creation.  He  is  its  Lord  and  can  work 
out  His  purpose  through  it  despite  its  opposition." 


begs  the  question; 


rhetoric  of  th 


M  Ibia . ,  p 

discrepancy  between  the  world-view  of  the  ancient  Keh 
early  Christians,  that  seem  irreconcilable  with 
scientific  knowledge,  for  the  world  ca,nnof  be  as  suss* 
flat  since  the  astronauts  have  circled  it.  And  If 
world  spinning  on  its  axis,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  gr 
Mew  J@rus«l©»5  {Rev.  21:16)  could  s@tt.l0  on  on® 
without  tearing  th®  globe  apart  through  centrifugal 
He  then  cites  what  he  views  as  discrepancies  in  the  t 
rucif ixion 
ritor  of  t 


reas  of 


it  ci 


:orc® 


salvation,  and  to  who®  the  written  Word  conforms  in  divine  and 
human  structure.  Inspiration  must  be  seers  in  the  context 
of  history .  God  uses  human  history  "as  the  aediua  through 
which  He  mof; t  significantly  reveals  himself.'*63  Through  his 
Holy  Spirit,  the  living  God  confronts  human  beings  through  "a 


51  Crouse,  Inspiration,  pp.  8-9 .  As  support  for  his 
views,  Dr.  Crouse  cites  the  views  of  two  Fuller  Seminary 
scholars.  Dr.  Everett  Harrison  and  Dr.  Geoffrey  Brotailey .  He 
is  especially  favorable  to  Dr.  Harrison's  use  of  a  quotation 
attributed  by  Dr.  Harrison  to  the  19th  century  Princeton 
scholar,  Francis  I.  Patton:  "It  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  say 
that  being  inspired  the  Bible  must  be  free  from  errors;  for 
then  the  discovery  of  a  single  error  would  destroy  its 
inspiration.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  substitute  the  word 
’inerrancy'  for  ’Inspiration’  in  our  discussion  of  the  Bible 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  show  fros®  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
that  inspiration  means  inerrancy- -and  that,  I  think,  would  be 
©  difficult  thing  to  do."  Harrison  adds,  according  to  Crouse, 
"One  must  grant  that  the  Bible  Itself,  in  advancing  its  own 
claim  to  inspiration,  says  nothing  precise  about  its 
inerrancy. " 

Ibid.,  p. 9 .  Dr.  Crouse  does  not  provide  a  source  for 
his  quotation  of  Dr.  Bromi lev . 


historic  word  delivered  to  the  alert  consciousness  of  a  nan  of 
faith, "  a  word  by  which  he  reveals  to  then  the  spiritual 
significance  and  meaning  of  events  within  busan  history.®4 
Christians  can  have  confidence  in  the  message  of  Holy 
Scripture,  not  because  its  words  are  inspired,  but  because  "it 
is  the  living  God  who  has  promised  to  work  through  these  words 
in  such  a  wanner  that  none  of  His  purposes  will  fail."65 

By  the  end  of  Saturday,  several  of  the  participants  know 
that  the  theological  differences  between  the  two  sides  were 
significant  and  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible ,  to 
resolve.6®  In  addition  to  the  significant  differences 
articulated  In  the  Collins  and  Crouse  papers  on  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  subsequent  presenfcatir  ns  confirmed  that  the 
Aurora  and  Berkshire  theologians  held  substantially  different 


64  Crouse,  Inspiration,  pp.  10-11.  Dr.  Crouse  adds,  "In 
this  view  I  am  clearly  differentiating  my  understanding  from 
the  views  of  Athenagoras  that  the  Holy  Spirit  used  the 
prophets  as  a  flute  player  blows  through  his  flute;  of  the 
suggestion  of  Hyppolytus  that  inspiration  is  akin  to  a 
musician  playing  a  zither  or  harp;  or  of  Augustine  saying  that 
Christ  used  the  evangelists  "as  if  they  were  his  own  hands.” 
Such  mechanical  views  are  unfortunate  in  that  they  seriously 
limit  and  pattern  the  power  of  the  living  God  although  I  am 
sure  that  such  curtailing  of  God’s  freedom  to  act  was  not  the 
Intention  of  these  church  fathers.  Their  concepts  were 
imprisoned  within  the  limiting  walls  of  a  substantial  concept 
of  reality;  our  views  of  life  as  being  essentially  relational 
give  us,  so  I  believe,  a  much  better  clue  for  understanding 
the  process  of  inspired  communication.  It  was  a  Person-to- 
person  process . " 

65  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

66  Oral  History  Interview,  Oral  Collins,  10/15/95.  ’I 
also  had  the  feeling  that  the  members  of  the  board  {.of 
education]  who  were  not  academicians  really  didn't  have  a  very 
profound  understanding  of  what  was  going  on.” 
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Although  the  statement  noted  disagreements  "on  some  aspect: 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration,"  these  were  fully  discussed 


"representatives  of  both  schools  affirmed  their  strong  belief 
in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God. . .The  discussions  resolved 
numerous  problems  and  clarified  questions  of  Interpretation 
held  by  the  schools."67 

In  reality,  the  discussions  resolved  little,  if  anything. 
Within  days  of  the  conference,  the  faculty  and  administration 
of  Berkshire  Christian  College  had  rejected  the  final 
statement . 68  Moses  Crouse  returned  to  Aurora  College  with  the 

67  "Conference  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Aurora  College, 
Berkshire  Christian  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  23-25, 
1962,"  n.  d .  Oral  Collins  remembers  that  conference 


feeling  that  the  conference  had  been  of  little  benefit 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  conference  in  the  denominational 
press.75  Nothing  about  the  conference  appeared  in  minutes  of 
subsequent  Executive  Committee  or  General  Conference 
convention  minutes.  In  addition,  conference  participants  were 
asked  not  to  quote  fro®  the  papers  presented  without  express 
permission  from  the  author. 71  Although  the  events  surrounding 


the  college  administration  or  the  college  representatives  to 
the  Cleveland  Conference  ever  approved  or  signed  the  final 
document .  Therefore >  their  rejection  of  the  final  statement 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  repudiation  of  something  previously 
agreed  to.  See,  Anderson,  Building  on  the  Foundation,  p.  77; 
Oral  Collins  to  Robert  Mayer ,  2/14/97;  Oral  Collins  to  Robert 
Mayer,  2/15/97 ;  Robert  Mayer  to  Oral  Collins ,  2/15/97 ;  oral 
Collins  to  Robert  Mayer,  2/17/97 . 

69  Oral  History  Interview,  Asa  J.  Colby,  10/19/95 .  Rev. 
Colby  comments,  "I  never  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  results 
of  that  [ the  Cleveland  Conference] .  Moses  Crouse  came  back, 
and  I  don' t  think  he  was  very  enthusiastic  about  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard," 

70  JHS  to  RMB,  5/18/62.  Apparently,  in  his  role  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Ivan  Adams  had  askod  that 
the  papers  presented  at  the  conference  not  be  published.  Rev. 
Shaw  writes  to  Rev.  Beecroft,  "His  [Rev.  Adams]  position,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  publish  papers 
prepared  for  a  specialized  situation,  where  discussion  and 
interaction  was  to  take  place.  To  release  these  papers  for 
general  reading,  without  the  opportunity  for  the  asking  and 
answering  of  questions,  might  indeed  be  unwise."  Beecroft, 
according  to  Shaw's  letter,  had  understood  Adams'  reason  for 
not  wanting  to  publish  the  papers  to  be  that  they  could  "give 
the  impression  that  Aurora's  position  was  so  radical  and 
unorthodox  that  it  would  be  tragic  or  fatal  for  it  to  be 
known."  Shaw  wrote,  "This  is  not  the  case"  and  later  added 
that  he  hoped  that  "the  degree  and  nature  of  the  differences 
will  not  be  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  can  only 
guess  what  it  is  all  about." 

77  Oral  History  Interview,  Oral  Collins,  10/15/95.  In  a 
subsequent  ®@iao,  Dr.  Collins  commented,  "The  point  was  that  we 
were  not  to  publish  nor  quote  from  them  without  the  author \s 
permission...!  was  the  only  one  who  voted  against  this 
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on  me  Aaveni  unrisuan  unurcn ,  mcse  nopes  we 
shattered.  By  the  Fail  of  1962,  the  Eastern  1 
Association  was  asking  the  Advent  Christian  General  Conference 
to  affirm,  "that  the  historical  position  of  the  Advent 
Christian  Church  has  been  evangelical  and  conservative  in  its 
beliefs,  and  on  this  basis  [it]  has  advanced  its  ministry  to 
the  world.  Specifically. . .the  constituents  of  our  denomination 
have  believed  the  traditional  position  of  the  church  on  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  namely  that  the  written  words 
of  the  Bible,  being  the  words  of  God,  are  ’without  error  in  the 
original  writings .  4  A  few  months  latar,  the  Southern  Region 

passed  a  similar  call  at  its  annual  meeting.  Their  resolution 
expressed  concern  over  "varying  and  dangerous  views  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  the  origin  of  roan,  the  virgin 

provision,  which  had  the  effect  of  sweeping  the  results  of  the 
conference  under  the  rug."  See,  "Editorial  Motes  on  the  Robert; 
Mayer  Oral  History  Interview  with  Dr.  Oral  Collins,  Oct.  15, 
1995."  Of  the  eleven  people  who  participated  in  the 
conference.  Dr.  Collins  is  the  only  participant  still  alive  at 
this  writing. 

72  "Minutes ,  Eastern  Regional  Convention, 
Massachusetts;  October  19-20,  1962" 
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floor-fight  at  the  1964  General  Conference.  Not  acting  ran  the 


risk  of  appearing  insensitive  to  wha* 


Advent  Christians 


especially  in  the  denomination ' s  Eastern  region,  felt  were 


serious  matters  of  Christian  doctrine  and  belief .  Either 


course  of  action  could  lead  to  significant  conflict,  even 
division  within  the  small  denomination.  The  Executive 


Committee  decided  to  act.  In  addition  to  appointing  a 
committee  of  three  people  to  suggest  "possible  changes  in  the 
articles  necessary  for  the  reaffirmation  of  our  historic 
doctrinal  position,"  they  voted  to  recommend  to  the  1964 
General  Conference  delegates  the  following  revision  of  Article 
One  of  the  Advent  Christian  Declaration  of  Principles:  'We 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  being  in 
its  entirety  a  revelation  given  to 


nan  under  Divine 


correct,  and  that  it  is  the  only  Divine  standard  of  faith  and 
practice . The  Executive  Committee  revision  made  two 
significant  changes .  The  word  "inspired"  was  added  as  an 
adjectival  description  of  the  phrase  "Word  of  God,"  In 
addition,  the  phrase  "being  in  its  entirety  a  revelation", 
replaced  the  phrase  "containing  a  revelation."  Both  changes, 
the  Executive  Committee  believed,  would  satisfy  all  of  the 
parties  involved. 

That  might  have  happened  if  the  Christian  education 
curriculum  controversy  had  not  once  again  exploded.  In 
September  1963,  the  Pla invi lie ,  Connecticut  Advent  Christian 
Church  discontinued  use  of  the  Advent  Christian  curriculum  and 
informed  Mrs.  Reed  and  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of 
their  decision  in  three  separate  letters.  "After  discussing 
•the  weaknesses  of  the  A .  c .  Material,  '  according  to  Pastor 
Roland  Griswold,  "It  was  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  ( Church 
School ]  Council  that  we  change  to  a  more  evangelical, 
conservative  curriculum  until  such  time  as  the  necessary 
improvements  could  be  mads  in  the  Advent  Christian  materials." 
According  to  Griswold ,  the  Sunday  school  teachers  had  several 

"Executive  Committee  Klnu  ,®s ,  June  21-26 ,  .963,''  p. 

5.  The  original  Article  One  read,  "We  believe  that  the  Bible 
is  the  Word  of  God  containing  a  revelation  given  to  man  under 
Divine  supervision  and  providence;  that  its  historic 
Statements  are  correct ,  and  that  it  is  the  only  Divine 
standard  of  faith  and  practice." 

75  Roland  1.  Griswold  t.  Esther  Seed,  9/12/63;  Roland  E . 
Griswold  to  Bivell  M.  Drew,  9/12/63;  Roland  E.  Griswold  to 
Board  of  Christian  Education,  9/9/63. 
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concerns.  In  the  nursery  curriculum,  "There  is  too  ssuch 
"reading  between  the  lines"  and  make-believe  introduced  into 
the  Bible  stofy . The  primary  curriculum  does  not  adequately 
grapple  with  the  nature  of  sin.  "Here,"  in  Pastor  Griswold's 
words,  "the  idea  is  definitely  conveyed  that  the  Cross  should 
not  be  taught  to  Primaries .  This  fits  in  beautifully  with  the 
practice  of  the  liberals  and  modernists . "  The  Junior  High 
curriculum  needs  more  emphasis  on  vital  issues  of  Christian 
faith  and  Bible  exegesis.  The  Senior  High  curriculum  "raises 
many  questions  in  youth's  mind  with  no  suggestions  of 
answer [ s  3 , "  and  the  material  is  "often  at  variance  with 
historic  Christian  faith."  Perhaps  most  alarming,  "the  present. 
h.C .  material , "  in  Griswold's  words,  "has  changed  from  the 
former  Bible-centered  emphasis  to  a  pupil -centered  emphasis. 
The  patterns  of  "progressive"  education  are  followed.  When  we 
have  children  and  youth  for  less  than  an  hour  a  week  for  Bible 
instruction,  let's  give  them  Bible  instruction! “ 

While  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  was  wrestling  with 
a  response  to  Rev .  Griswold  ’  s  criticism,'7  an  even  more 

REG  to  Board  of  Christian  Education,  9/9/63.  The 
subsequent  concerns  discussed  are  from  this  letter. 

Mrs.  Reed  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Christian 
Education  a  six-page  response  to  Rev.  Griswold's  criticises  in 
which  she  offered  a  spirited  defense  of  the  curriculum  and 
concluded,  "I  beg  that  each  of  you  disregard  what  Roland  has 
written  and  what  I  have  written  in  answer,  and  that  you  get 
the  quarterlies  for  the  spring  quarter  of  1963 ...  and  study 
thou  for  yourself  and  arrive  at  your  ovn  independent 
conclusions."  Esther  Reed  to  Board  of  Christian  Education, 
10/10/63. 
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evangelical  position"  appeared  to  emerge  especially  within  the 
New  Hampshire  conference. 

That  conference  passed  a  resoluf ion  expressing  their 
alarm  over  "repetition  of  material  on  consecutive  Sundays ,  a 
lack  of  factual  Bible  content ,  and  little  or  no  emphasis  on 
commitment  to  Christian  principles  of  faith  and  practice"  in 
the  Advent  Christian  Sunday  school  curriculum . 15  "Teachings 


^  David  S.  McCarthy  to  Louia  Grange©,  12/7/63 .  McCarthy 
sees  Dr.  March's  visit  to  Berkshire  Christian  College  as  the 
catalyst  for  the  Eastern  Region's  opposition  to  the  Advent 
Christian  Sunday  school  curriculum  produced  by  Mrs.  Reed  and 
the  Board  of  Christian  Education.  McCarthy  comments  about  Dr. 
Murch,  -"He  is  a  spiritual  giant,  and  deeply  concerned  about 
liberalism.  But  Dr.  Murch,  recalling  his  battles  in  the  40®, 


Evangelicals.  Advent  Christian  lesson  writers  and  all 
connected  with  the  planning,  editorial,  and  production  of  the 
curriculum  should  "sign  written  statements  annually 
subscribing  to  the  belief  that  the  Bible,  as  originally 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  free  from  error"  and  correct 
in  its  theological  teachings.  Moreover,  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  qualified  lesson  writers  cannot  be  recruited,  then  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  should  "edit  and  rewrite  the 
Sunday  School  material  of  another  publisher  [preferably 
Scripture  Press  or  Gospel  Light]  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
above  statements . " 

The  adoption  of  that  resolution  by  the  Eastern  Region 
signaled  the  beginning  of  several  difficult  months  of  anxiety 


and  tension  on  several  fronts  within  Advent  Christian 


Education  v© re  struggling  with  precisely  how  to  respond  to  tbe 
Griswold  letter  and  the  Eastern  Region  resolution.**  At  the 
sa«©  time ,  the  relationship  between  Mrs,  Reed  and  Rev . 
Beecrof t  became  strained  to  the  aaxisui  over  several  issues, 
editorial  control  being  the  most  significant.6-  The  B  >srds  of 
Christian  Education  and  Publications  were  at  loggerheads  over 
how  the  profits  fro®  the  sales  of  Advent  Christian  Sunday 
school  curriculum  should  be  distributed . ^  The  Board  of 


fi"  It  was  especially  difficult  for  the  Board  of  Christian 
Education  to  respond  because  they  ware  able  to  meet  face-to- 
face  only  once  every  two  years.  In  the  Interim,  all  of  their 
business  was  conducted  by  letter  and  long-distance  telephc  n© 
calls.  There  was  disagreement  within  the  Board  and  its 
curriculum  coram it tee  over  exactly  how  to  interpret  the  second 
of  the  Eastern  Region  recommendations.  Several,  including 
Board  Chairman  Elwel 1  Drew,  interpreted  the  action  to  mean 
that  a  ” loyalty  oath"  should  be  signed  by  the  director  and  the 
lesson  writers.  Others  argued  that  Rev.  Drew  had 
misinterpreted  the  recommendation.  See,  Earl  Crouse  to  Elwel I 
Drew,  12/12/63;  Louis  R.  Gransee  to  Elwel 1  Drew,  12/17/63; 
Donna  Johnson  to  Elwel 1  Drew,  1/26/64;  Clinton  E.  Taber  to 
Elwell  Drew,  2/12/64 . 

81  Oral  History  Interview,  David  S.  McCarthy ,  p.  9.  "! 
do  remember  clearly,"  according  to  McCarthy,  "that  Ray 
Beecrof t  thought  this  heretical  material  was  getting  out  to 
the  denomination.  And  Polly  felt  that  he  was  taking  power  that 
wasn’t  his  [by  making  editorial  changes}."  In  describing  their 
relationship  at  that  time.  Rev.  McCarthy  said,  "Hostile  would 
be  perhaps  even  more  accurate.  They  got  to  the  point  where 
thfc>y — if  one  person  would  say  one  thing,  one  would  say  t he 
other.  They  couldn’t  confront  each  other  logically  on  these 
issues . " 


8i  J.  Howard  Shaw  to  Esther  Reed,  8/8/63.  Up  unt x  1  this 
point,  all  of  the  receipts  from  sales  of  Advent  Christian 
Sunday  school  curriculum  remained  with  Advent  Christian 
Publications .  Shaw  proposed  that  fifty  percent  of  the  gross 
profits  should  be  assigned  to  the  Board  of  Christ,  iar? 
Education.  "At  present,  the  entire  gross  profits  of  better 
than  $14,000  per  year  are  allowed  to  go  completely  to  tb# 
Board  of  Publications.  Against  this  gross  profit,  Pub i i cat  Ians 
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allocates  a  sufficient  amount  of  general  administrative 
expense  so  that  it  shows  a  net  loss  on  the  carrying  of  Sunday 
School  materials  by  the  Board  of  Publications.  This  is  a 
fallacious  and  misleading  approach.  This  $14,000  that  I 
mentioned  is  the  gross  profit  after  paying  for  the  printing 
and  shipping  of  materials .  [  In  terras  of  the  general 
administrative  expense] ,  I  doubt  if  this  work  could  justify 
more  than  $2,000  per  year  in  charges."  Naturally,  Raymond 
Beecroft  strongly  disagreed  with  Rev.  Shaw's  analysis.  See  RMB 
to  JHS ,  8/22/63. 


For  background,  see  Oral  History  Interview,  Harold  R . 
Patterson,  pp.  2-7;  JHS  to  RMB,  7/23/62;  Cecil  W.  Noble  to 
members  of  the  Board  of  Publications  and  Executive  Committee 
of  General  Conference,  1/27/64 ;  RMB  to  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Publications,  4/30/64 . 

"Report  of  the  Special  Com© it tea  Appointed  by  the  , 
Board  of  the  Eastern  Regional  Association  to  Document  Charges  [ 
Directed  Against  Advent  C‘ 


page  36 . 


The  region  also  asked  that  the  Board  of  Christian 


April  1964 ) ,  pp.  4 ,  8;  (16  April  1964),  p.  4;  (23  April  1964), 
p.  5;  (30  April  1964),  pp.  4,  15;  (7  May  1964),  p.  4.  For  the 
second  position  see,  Clio  E.  Thomas,  "The  Bible:  The  Word  of 
the  Living  God,"  Present  Truth  Messenger  (21  May  1964)  pp.  4- 
5,  15;  Moses  C.  Crouse,  "The  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
Present.., Truth.  Messenger  (28  May  1964)  pp.  4,  13;  (4  June  1964) 
pp.  4,  9. 

"Minutes,  Eastern  Regional  Association,  Special 
Meeting,  Somerville,  Mass.,  May  27,  1964."  Since  World  War  II, 
this  appears  to  be  the  only  time  that  an  Advent  Christian 
regional  association  has  convened  a  special  delegate  Meeting. 

87  Ibid.,  p.  1.  See  also,  Ivan  E.  Adams ,  Robert  C. 

Hewitt,  and  David  A  Dean,  Advent _ Christian  Catechism 

(Concord,  N.K. :  Advent  Christian  Publications,  n.u.j,  p,  36. 
One  of  the  problems  that  Advent  Christian  proponents  of 
biblical  Inerrancy  faced  was  that  the  term  was  not  actually 
used  in  the  Declaration  of  Principles  or  in  other  statements 
of  Advent  Christian  doctrine  and  theology  like  the  Catechigss. 
W 


Education  take  steps  immediately  to  correct  the  Living  Water 
series  at  the  points  of  weakness  delineated  in  the  report"  of 
the  special  cowait tee.  Specifically  the  region  asked  the  board 
to  "study  the  -feasibility  of  alternatives ,  at  all  grade 
levels,  to  the  HCC  [national  Council  of  Churches]  Curriculum 
including  possible  arrangement  to  purchase  the  right  to  us© 
Scripture  Press  Outlines,  Gospel  Light  outlines,  or  David  C. 
Cook  Thematic  Graded  Series  outlines"  and  that  this  matter  be 
determined  by  vote  at  General  Conference . 

Seventeen  days  later ,  Advent  Christians  f  roe  across 
Canada  and  the  United  States  would  gather  for  possibly  the 
most  eventful  General  Conference  in  the  history  of  the  Advent 
Christian  Church.  The  conference  agenda  included  consideration 
of  reunification  with  the  Life  and  Advent  Union,  a  ssali 
Adventist  body  that  had  broken  away  from  the  Advent  Christian 
Church  in  1863 ;  a  proposal  for  establishing  a  General 
Conference  Headquarters  building  thet  would  place  the 
denomination's  national  agencies  in  one  central  location; 
finalizing  the  United  Budget  mechanism  for  funding  the  work  of 
Advent  Christian  agencies  and  institutions ;  and  resolutions  on 
two  national  issues — race  relations,  especially  in  terms  of 
Advent  Christian  congregational  attitudes  toward  African 
Americans,  and  school  prayer. 85  As  important  as  each  of  those 


m 


Ibid . ,  p.  2 . 

"1964  General  Conference  Minutes , "  pp.  4 ,  6 ,  11,  12. 


issues  were,  the  conflict  over  inspiration  was  foremost  in  the 

tainds  of  the  delegates  and  the  dominant  xocus  of  attention 

throughout  the  week.  The  delegates  would  discuss  and  vote  on 

.s  sajor  revision  to  the  first  article  of  the  denomination* s 

Declaration  of  Principles.  They  would  also  address  the 

Christian  Education  controversy. 

As  President,  Edwin  K .  Gedney ,  would  play  an  important 

role  in  what  would  transpire  throughout  the  meetings .  Ir.  the 

Advent  Christian  General  Conference  structure ,  the  President 

functioned  as  chief  legislative  officer ,  presiding  over 

meetings  of  both  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  General 

Conference  delegates.  In  addition,  he  served  as  Sunday  rooming 

worship  speaker.  In  that  latter  context,  most  General 

Conference  presidents  used  that  time  to  offer  a  spiritual 

challenge  or  call  the  delegates  to  unity  of  purpose.  That 

Sunday  rooming ,  Edwin  Gedney  spoke  to  an  estimated  audience  of 

almost  3 , 000  people  that  included  Mrs.  Ruth  Graham ,  wife  of 

§« 

evangelist  Billy  Graham,  and  gave  an  iapass ioned  address 
focusing  on  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  biblical 

inerrancy . 

^  Raymond  Beecrofi,  “The  Decision,"  Advent  Christian 

Witness  (July  19641,  pp.  2,  15. 

**  Oral  History  Interview,  David  S.  McCarthy ,  11/24/95. 
Rev.  McCarthy  recalls,  "It  was  almost  a  political  studs? 
speech,  in  favor  oi  the  inerrancy  position.  And  I  ret«»fc«r  hi® 
Invoking  Billy  Graham's  name,  pointing  up  the  hill  wheru 
Graham  lived,  and  suggesting  that  he  would  support  this  kind 
of  position.  The  whole  thrust  of  Gedney ’ s  message  was,  ‘ Don ‘ t 
you  dare  do  anything  that  would  water  down  the  inet rant 
scriptures. 1 " 
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interpretations  of  how  the 


"the  use  of  Bible  readings  in  Living  Water  fail  to  procla 
that  this  book  is  God's  unique  revelation  that  speaks  to 


devotions . " 


Aa  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  continued  to  meet , 
General  Conference  delegates  were  focused  on  debating  the 
Executive  Costal t tee ‘ s  proposed  revision  to  Article  One.  That 
debate  almost  didn't  happen.  While  the  Executive  Committee ' s 
proposed  revision  represented  a  significant  Improvement  in  the 
eyes  of  most  General  Conference  delegates especially  for 
those  concerned  that  the  Declaration  of  Principles  reflect  a 
contra  itraent  to  biblical  inerrancy,  it  was  not  enough. 
Proponents  of  that  position  were  caught  off-guard  when  the 
Executive  Committee ' s  proposed  Article  One  revision  was 
brought  to  the  General  Conference  floor.  An  attempt  to  secure 
quick  passage  was  made,  and  according  to  the  minutes  of  the 
session,  the  delegates  approved  the  revision  without 
dissention . 109  "There  was  a  real  uproar,"  remembered  Rev. 
Nelson  Melvin,  "because  the  vote  had  been  taken  so  quickly" 
and  no  opportunity  had  been  provided  for  discussion . 101 

98  "Board  of  Christian  Education,  Advent  Christian 
General  Conference,  June  16-25,  1964,"  p.  3.  At  that  time,  all 
of  the  boards  and  committees  of  the  General  Conference  met 
concurrently  with  the  General  Conference  convention. 

95  See  earlier  discussion  in  this  chapter  on  pages  246- 

47. 

SOD  "1964  General  Conference  Minutes , "  p.  6. 

181  Oral  History  Interview,  Nelson  A.  Melvin,  10/24/94, 
p.  2.  Rev.  Melvin  was  a  prominent  pastor  within  the  Advent 
Christian  Church  during  the  1950s  and  early  1960s.  For  several 
years,  he  served  as  pastor  of  the  Aurora ,  Ill.  Advent 
Christian  Church  and  in  1965  succeeded  Raymond  Beecrof t  as 
manager  of  Advent  Christian  Publications  and  editor  of  the 
Advent  Christian  Witness . 
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amendment .  Some  recall  the  tone  of  the  debate  as  civil 
and  constructive.  Others  viewed  it  as  divisive  and  mean- 
spirited.^5  Some  who  spoke  provided  arguments  that  were 


^  Ibid. ,  p.  2 . 

103  "1964  General  Conference  Minutes , "  p.  8.  With  the 

amendment,  the  first  phrase  now  read,  "We  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  the  inspired,  inerrant  Word  of  God..."  In  subsequent 
correspondence,  David  A.  Dean  confirsed  that  he  was  the 
individual  who  offered  the  amendment  at  that  time.  "As  the 
debate  began,  we  Inerrantists  "in  the  know"  waited  for  a 
specific  person  to  introduce  our  position  before  we  spoke  to 
the  issue.  But  that  person... did  not  introduce  the  planned 
motion  and  the  moment  was  almost  lost.  When  reconsideration 
carried,  I  was  the  on©  who. .  .offered  from  the  floor  an 
amendment  to  insert  the  word  "inerrant"  into  the  proposed 
revision  of  Article  I."  David  A.  Dean  to  Robert  Mayer, 
2/18/97. 

Ibid . ,  p.  8 . 

|AC 

w  Unfortunately,  no  recording  the  debate  is  known  to 
currently  exist.  One  debate  participant  later  wrote,  "I  had 
little  time  at  Montreat  to  enter  into  the  discussion  but  did 
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thoughtful  and  intelligent.  Other  comments  seemed  ©notional , 
©yen  ridiculous.  One  person  asked,  apparently  tongue-in-cheek. 
If  this  discussion  was  actually  about  the  inerrancy  of  the 
King  Janes  Version.396  As  the  delegates  adjourned  for  lunch, 
emotions  were  high  and  the  atmosphere  tense. 

The  delegates  returned  at  4:00.  Before  that,  efforts  to 
work  out  a  compromise  had  been  going  on  informally  throughout 
the  afternoon. 183  The  focal  point  of  that  effort  was  Rev. 
Robert  Hewitt.  An  individual  known  well  for  his  careful  study 
of  scripture  and  his  pastoral  concern  for  people.  Bob  Hewitt 
had  the  ear  of  leaders  within  the  denomination  and  from  both 
colleges.108  Hewitt  suggested  deleting  the  word  "inerrant" 
from  the  first  phrase,  and  adding  the  words  "and  infallible" 


a  great  deal  of  listening  as  I  recorded  the  entire  argument  on 
tape."  See  J.  Kenneth  Andrews,  "Liberal  or  Conservative," 
Present  Truth  Messenger  (1  September  1964),  p.  2.  Efforts  on 
my  part  to  locate  these  tapes  were  unsuccessful . 

106  Ibid.,  p.  2.  While  Rev.  Andrews  does  not  identify  who 
this  individual  was,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  was 
Gerald  Richardson,  an  administrator  fro®  Aurora  College.  Oral 
Collins  remembers  that  Rev.  Richardson,  at  the  Cleveland 
Conference,  made  similar  statements  regarding  the  King  James 
Version  in  that  context.  My  judgment  is  that  Rev.  Richardson 
used  this  line  of  argument  as  part  of  his  debating  tactics. 
See  Oral  History  Interview,  Oral  Collins,  10/15/95,  p.  9. 

103  The  Executive  Committee  met  fro®  2:40  until  4:00  that 
afternoon  but  their  minutes  do  not  record  any  discussion  of 
the  issue  or  the  debate  during  that  time.  See  "Executive 
Committee  Minutes,  June  15-25,  1964,"  p.  6. 

168  Rev.  Hewitt  is  the  son  of  Clarence  H.  Hewitt,  the 
Aurora  theologian  whose  views  were  highly  influential  in  the 
Advent  Christian  Church  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century.  At  the  time,  he  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Waterbary,  Connecticut  Advent  Christian  Church  and  as 
president  of  the  American.  Advent  Mission  Society. 


that  their  response  would  involve  a  statement  with  two 


With  Rev.  Hewitt's  suggested  language.  Article  One 
would  now  read,  "We  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  Inspired 
Word  of  God,  being  in  its  entirety  a  revelation  given  to  man 
under  Divine  inspiration  and  providence;  that  its  historic 
statements  are  correct,  and  that  it  is  the  only  Divine  and 
infallible  standard  of  faith  and  practice."  Rev.  Hewitt's 
pivotal  role  in  these  events  was  first  suggested  to  me  by 
Philip  Anderson,  an  Advent  Christian  layman  who  at  that  time 
was  a  ©ember  of  the  National  Advent  Christian  Church  just 
outside  of  Washington,  D.C.  A  chemist  by  profession,  Mr. 
Anderson  served  as  a  convention  delegate. 

11S  One  of  the  things  that  hampered  the  Beard  of  Christian 
Education  during  their  meetings  at  General  Conference  was  that 
several  of  their  members  served  simultaneously  on  other  boards 
and  com! t tees.  By  the  time  of  their  9 ; 00  p.®„  adjournment  on 
Wednesday  evening,  June  17,  not  enough  board  members  were 
present  to  conduct  business.  See,  "Board  of  Christian 
Education,  Advent  Christian  General  Conference,  Montreat, 
N.C. ,  Juno  16-25 ,  1964."  D.  4. 


Curriculum,  and  a  comparative  study  of  other  curricula 
sources"  and  to  present  recommendations  to  the  denomination 
"for  the  future  of  curriculum  planning.  Then  they 
adopted  David  McCarthy's  recommendation  that  " immediate 
consideration  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  combining  the 
functions  and  replacing  Living  Water,  the  Senior  High 
quarterly ,  and  the  youth  [National  Youth  Fellowship] 
publications  in  favor  of  a  weekly  paper  issued  jointly  by  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  and  the  National  Youth 

"1964  General  Conference  Minutes,"  p.  9;  "Board  of 
Christian  Education, "  p.  4. 


Fellowship.  "i13 

Although  those  two  resolutions  diffused  many  of  the 
concerns  raised  by  the  Eastern  region,  there  was  still  the 
matter  of  asking  all  of  those  connected  with  the  planning  and 
production  of  the  curricula®  to  annually  ascribe  to  the  four 
paragraph  statement  on  Scripture  found  in  the  Advent  Christian 
Catechism.**4  Largely  because  of  their  restoration! si 
heritage,  most  Advent  Christians  remained  suspicious  of 
attempts  to  mandate  conformity  to  any  doctrinal  test  or 
standard.  With  this  issue,  two  bedrock  principles  of  Advent 
Christian  denominational  life--the  freedom  to  interpret  the 
Bible  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  individual  conscience 
and  the  desire  to  affirm  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  the 
foundation  for  a  distinctive  Advent  Christian  expression  of 
Christian  f ai th--were  brought  squarely  into  tension  with  one 
another.  Those  who  valued  freedom  of  conscience  tended  to  view 
annual  subscription  to  a  statement  regarding  Scripture  as  a 
"loyalty  oath. "  Those  who  wanted  to  insure  that  Advent 
Christian  faith  and  practice  was  grounded  first  and  foremost 
in  the  Bible  saw  annual  subscription  not  as  a  "loyalty  oath" 
but  as  a  means  to  ensure  that  Advent  Christian  writers  would 

***  Ibid.,  p.  9 ,  The  resolution  then  read,  "This 
exploration  will  seek  to  establish  a  weekly  publication  with 
devotional  articles,  news,  features;  as  well  as  correlated 
Sunday  School  lessons  and  youth  fellowship  programming  for 
each."  In  their  resolution,  the  Board  also  expressed  hope  that 
th©  Junior  High  curriculum  could  to®  integrated  into  this 
approach . 

Adasis,  Advent  Christian  Catechlsa*  p.  36. 
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the  interchange  of  ideas"  and  that  the  Advent  Christian  Church 
could  now  "get  on  with  the  Important  work  of  the  Kingdom  and 
press  forward  to  the  achievement  of  hitherto  unrealized 
goals . 

Not  everyone  shared  J.  Howard  Shaw's  view.  The  vote  to 
revise  Article  One  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  "was  not 
made  by  a  large  majority"  according  to  Advent  Christian 
Witness  editor  Raymond  Beecroft ,  "and  it  is  obvious  that  a 


authority  of  the  Scriptures .  Therefor®,  "w#  fac®  the 
future  in  this  matter  vith  uncertainty  as  to  what  say  mmm rg@ 
fro*  this  action  in  th©  total  evangel  leal  thrust  of  our 
ministry."  For  one  other  Advent  Christian  pastor,  while  th# 
General  Conference  debate  had  resulted  in  a  stronger 
affirmation  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  a  marked 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education, 
it  Marked  a  premature  end  to  a  much- needed  debate  on  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  Bible's  inspiration  in  the  life  of 
the  Advent  Christian  Church.  "I  re-enter  cowing  back  fro® 
General  Conference  (in  Montreat]  and  realizing  how  badly  wa 
had  been  beaten,'*  according  to  Pastor  David  A.  Dean . u?  "And 
I ’ m  sure  the  Aurora  people  caste  away  f  o»  General  Conference 
feeling  that  they  had  been  beaten  badly,  What  everybody  did 
was  insist  they  had  won .  What  «lse  can  you  do?” 

What  most  Advent  Christians  did  was  attempt  to  carry  on 
as  if  the  controversy  had  never  happened .  By  1964.  drama  tic 
cultural  changes  were  already  beginning  to  impact  the  United 
States „  The  assassination  of  John  ¥ .  Kennedy  had  already 
shocked  t!  i  United  States  and  brought  major  ebangu  to  the 
direction  of  the  Aaerica.fi  government.  The-  appearance  of  the 

***  Raymond  Beecroft,  "The  Decision, "  Advent  Christine 
WitPjtgf  (July  1964) ,  p.  2,  15.  Rev..  Beecroft  added,  "Several 
no  longer  hoi  a  to  the  inerrancy  of  th®  Bible  t  ha  t  God  gav©  to 
us  in  .1  •&  original  for®.” 

Oral  History  Interview,  David  h .  Dean/ Freeman  Barton, 
8/4/94,  p.  33.  At  the  time  of  the  1964  General  Conference , 
R©v*  Dean  served  a«  pastor  of  the  Springfield,  Masaachuaet t.« 
Advent  Christian  Church. 


Beatles,  the  British  musical  group,  signaled  the  rise  of  a 
youth  culture  that  was  strange  and  different  in  the  eyes  of 
many ,  if  not  most,  adults.  American  involvement  in  ¥ietnas  was 
escalating  rapidly.  Those  involved  in  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  were  aggressively  pressing  their  case  that  African- 
Americans  should  not  be  subject  to  discrimination,  legal  or 
otherwise,  anywhere  in  the  United  States . ^  Because  they 
confronted  a  dramatically  changing  culture,  it  was  easy  for 
most  Advent  Christians  to  turn  their  focus  elsewhere  and 
simply  ignore  their  differences  over  theological  issues  like 
the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Despite  that,  the  controversy  did  have  subtle  but 
significant  impact  on  the  life  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church. 
In  our  last  chapter,  we  will  look  at  that  impact  and  make  some 
final  observations  about  the  controversy. 


121  Divic  v?  the  scope  and  goals  of  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  rewus  ■:  source  of  tension  among  some  Advent 
Christians.  1.  n  1965,  five  Aurora  College  students 
Journeyed  to  S  =  Alabama  to  participate  in  a  Civil  Rights 
march  lead  by  i>  f-  Martin  Luther  ling  Jr.  fro©  Selma  to 
Montgomery.  Charles  Anderson  reports  that,  "Letters  fro®  irate 
southern  Advent  Christians  reached  the  desk  of  Dr.  Czini  { the 
college  president]  including  one  fro®  Mr.  Rudolph  Mitchell,  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  House  of  lepresentat iv@s  sharply 
criticizing  both  the  action  of  the  students  and  college  for 
permitting  the®  to  march. "  See,  Anderson ,  Building  on  thjs 
f gmM  %lm,  pp-  119-21. 
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IMPACT 


What  ini  act  did  the  events  surrounding  the  debate  over  the 
Bible’s  inspiration  during  the  1950s  and  early  1960s  have  on 
the  Advent  Christian  Church?  Did  the  denomination  resolve  its 
controversy  over  this  issue? 

Impact  on  Denominational  Organization 
Raymond  Beecroft's  July  1964  editorial  lamenting  the 
"difference  £  that ]  exists  within  our  denomination  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures"5  brought  a  strong 
response  from  Aurora  College  Vice-president  Gerald  Richardson. 
Rev.  Richardson  interpreted  Rev.  Beecroft's  editorial  remarks 
as  directed  squarely  against  Aurora  College.  Moreover,  those 
who  wanted  to  argue  over  bibl ical  inerrancy  were  drawing 
attention  to  an  irrelevant  issue  "because  either  to  doubt  or 
affirm  anything  about  the  original  autographs  has  no  bearing 
on  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bibles  which  we  trust 
as  Cod’s  word  today."  In  Rev.  Richardson's  view,  "to  raise  the 
issue  is  indeed  'disputing  about  words  with  no  profit .  '  "2 
Beecroft's  rejoinder  to  what  he  perceived  as  Richardson's 
misinterpretation  of  his  views  was  just  as  direct  and 
forceful .  "If  the  source  is  not  totally  reliable ,  absolute 
truth,  and  free  from  error,"  Rev.  Beecrof t  wrote  in  response, 
"then  we  have  no  foundation  on  which  we  can  confidently  build 
our  faith  and  produce  reliable  translations." 

;  Raymond  Beecrof t ,  "The  Decision,"  Advent  Christian 
*?it«§§s  (July  1964),  pp.  2 ,  15. 

2  GFR  to  RMB,  7/11/64;  RMB  to  6FR  8/23/64. 
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Unfortunately  for  Rev.  Beecrof t ,  the  foundation 

undergirding  his  position  as  manager  of  Advent  Christ 
Publications  began  to  erode  rapidly  in  the  months  immediately 
following  Montreat.  In  J.  Howard  Shaw's  view,  Beecrof t  had 
neglected  a  basic  principle  that  many  Advent  Christians  felt 
was  vital;  that  of  ‘’preserving  an  effective  regional  voice  in 
the  editorial  policies  and  expression  through  the  national 
publication. "3  At  the  same  time,  Beecrof t  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  at  least,  three  members  of  his  board,  partially 
over  his  management  style  and  partially  over  his  strong 
identification  with  the  theological  party  that  favored  a 
strong  statement  on  biblical  inerrancy  as  an  integral  part  of 
Advent  Christian  theology . *  By  November ,  Rev.  Beecrof t  had 
offered  his  resignation  to  the  Board  of  Publications,  -and  by 


3  JHS  to  RMB ,  7/3/64.  For  Beecrof t ’ s  response,  see  RMB 
to  JHS ,  8/7/64 .  Beecrof t  responded  that  with  the  beginning  of 
the  Advent  Christian  News,  a  news-oriented  Advent  Christian 
publication  started  in  1963,  the  focus  of  the  Advent  Christian 
Witness  had  changed  to  the  point  where  the  arrangement 
suggested  by  Shaw  wac  unwieldy  and  therefore  not  practical. 

4  RMB  to  JHS  and  the  Board  of  Publications,  8/7/64.  The 
heightened  tension  is  illustrated  by  one  sentence  from  Rev. 
Beecrof t ’ s  letter:  "I  would  be  remiss  in  my  responsibility  if 
I  did  not  point  out  that  it  is  a  most  unusual  and  improper 
action  on  the  part  of  a  Board  member  to  repeatedly  request  the 
Manager's  resignation  and  to  circulate  that  request  beyond  the 
board  that  he  serves,  particularly  when  it  is  circulated  in 
opposition  and  defiance  of  a  decision  of  that  Board. "  Mr. 
Beecrof t’s  remarks  were  directed  toward  Mr.  John  R.  Thornton, 
an  Aurora  College  graduate  who  had  served  as  the  Central 
regional  representative  on  the  Publications  board  since  1962. 
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the  following  June  had  been  replaced  by  Rev.  Kelson  Melvin.* 
Rev.  Melviu  shared  Rev.  Beecroft 's  comaitisant  to  biblical 
Inerrancy.  However,  because  of  his  prior  service  as  pastor  of 
the  Aurora  Advent  Christian  Church  and  his  friendship  with 
many  Aurora  College  graduates.  Rev.  Melvin  was  viewed  as 
someone  who  would  bring  a  more  conciliatory  approach  to  Advent 
Christian  Publications.*  Immediate  changes  in  management , 
style ,  and  editorial  philosophy  were  evident  by  the  end  of 
1965. 


The  Christian  Education  controversy  took  on  a  different 
tone  in  the  aftermath  of  the  1964  General  Conference.  Based  on 
the  mandate  adopted  by  the  delegates  at  Montreat ,  the  Board 
conducted  a  thorough  evaluation  of  their  curriculum  and 


JHS  to  RMB,  11/13/64 .  See  also.  Oral  History 
Interview,  Harold  R.  Patterson,  11/21/96,  pp.  5-6;  Oral 
History  Interview,  Nelson  Melvin,  10/24/94 .  There  is  some 
indication  that  Rev .  Beecrof t  offered  his  resignation  as  a  way 
to  force  the  Board  to  address  the  conflict  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Thornton.  Rev.  Patterson  comments,  “[Mr.  Thornton’s] 
complaints  were  becoming  continuous .  And  I  think  that  it  was 
a  test  as  to  who  was  going  to  be  boss.  Remember ,  I  see  Ray  as 
a  man  who  wanted  control ...  he  realized  that  he  could  not 
continue  in  the  circumstance  that  he  was  in.  He  resigned  in 
hopes — I  really  think  he  didn't  want  his  resignation 
accepted. ”  Rev.  Patterson  was  one  of  two  members  of  the  Board 
who  voted  not  to  accept  the  resignation. 

*  Oral  History  Interview,  Harold  R.  Patterson,  11/21/96, 
pp.  2-3.  As  often  is  the  case,  personality  and  style  can  play 
as  important  a  role  as  theological  posture.  In  Rev. 
Patterson's  view.  Rev.  Beecroft  practiced  a  strong,  autocratic 
leadership  style.  “Later  in  life, ^  according  to  Rev. 
Patterson,  "when  I  interacted  with  him  on  at  least  a  weekly 
basis  [when  Beecroft  served  as  manager  of  Vernon  Advent 
Christian  Home  n  Vernon,  Vermont ] ,  I  found  him  very  removed 
from  people.  He  could  talk  with  people  but  he  was  always  the 
boss.  People  found  It  hard  to  talk  to  hi®. " 


concluded  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  continue  producing 
a  distinctive  Advent  Christian  curriculum  on  their  own.  For 
Polly  Reed,  this  presented  an  opportunity  for  Advent 
Christians  to  participate  in  a  multi-denominational  curriculum 
project  that  would  be  sore  theologically  oriented  and 
integrate  new  insights  from  the  field  of  education.  However, 
several  on  her  board  disagreed  with  that  direction  and  favored 
the  development  of  a  cooperative  agreement  with  David  C.  Cook 
publishing.  Under  the  terms  of  that  agreement ,  David  C.  Cook 
would  allow  the  Advent  Christian  Church  to  make  editorial 
changes  in  areas  that  touched  upon  distinctive  Advent 
Christian  theology,  a  practice  that  the  company  had  permitted 

7 

for  several  denominations. 

At  its  1966  meeting ,  the  Board  of  Christian  Education 
voted  to  finalize  the  arrangement  with  David  C.  Cook.  The 
multi-denominational  project  was  not  yet  to  the  point  where 
specifics  in  terms  of  lesson  design  and  price  could  be 
offered.  In  addition,  because  several  of  the  denominations 
involved  were  clearly  identified  with  the  Protestant  mainline, 
there  was  the  feeling  that  pursuing  the  course  that  Mrs.  Reed 
desired  the®  to  take  could  once  again  intensify  the 
theological  controversy  that  had  plagued  the  small 

5  For  a  description  of  the  issues  involved,  see  Esther 
Reed  to  Kelson  Melvin,  5/25/66;  KM  to  EM,  6/1/66;  ER  to  MM, 
7/7/66.  As  manager  of  Advent  Christian  Publications,  Rev . 
Melvin  was  responsible  to  ascertain  the  financial  impact  of 
these  proposed  agreements .  In  that  context ,  he  supported  the 
proposed  association  with  David  c .  Cook. 
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denomination  for  several  years.  In  the  aftermath,  while  Mrs. 
Reed  did  all  she  could  to  implement  the  Board's  decision,  she 
was  devastated  by  it.  "The  more  I  think  about  what  we  have 
done,"  she  later  wrote,  "the  sicker  and  sicker  I  get.  We  have 
sold  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Somehow  I  failed  in 
interpreting  what  we  could  have  had. . . .  Educationally,  we  have 
just  drifted  back  fifty  years."®  By  the  end  of  the  decade, 
Polly  Reed  would  resign  her  position  as  Director  of  Christian 
Education . 

As  the  Boards  of  Christian  Education  and  Publications 
underwent  changes  in  leadership  and  philosophy,  J.  Howard  Shaw 
continued  to  lead  the  General  Conference  toward  unification 
both  in  terras  of  location  and  structure.  By  1969,  a 
denominational  office  building  was  established  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  and  each  of  the  Advent  Christian  agencies  that 
operateu  on  a  denomination-wide  level  relocated  to  the  new 
office.  Five  years  later,  those  agencies  would  be  consolidated 
under  one  organizational  structure.9  With  centralization  cam© 
the  end  of  separate  boards  of  directors  for  each  of  these 
agencies,  although  some  degree  of  competition  between  the® 
would  continue  to  exist  well  into  the  1980s.  Centralization 

8  ER  to  NM,  8/17/66. 

Q 

For  an  account  of  these  events ,  see  Clyde  E.  Hewitt, 
Devotion  and  Development  (Charlotte:  Venture  Books ,  1991),  pp. 
297-328.  The  impact  of  these  events  on  the  Advent  Christian 
Church  and  the  agencies  involved,  especially  in  terras  off 
intended  and  unintended  consequences,  is  an  area  that  deserves 
study  in  the  future. 
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also  brought  much  tighter  control  and  management  of  any 
theological  disputes  that  Eight  emerge . 58 

Impact  on  the  Denominat ional  Colleges 
For  Aurora  College,  the  aftermath  of  the  1964  General 
Conference  meant  an  acceleration  of  their  drive  to  attain  a 
less  denominations! ,  more  regional  focus.  By  the  late  I960** , 
the  theological  faculty  had  been  broadened  to  include  scholars 
from  outside  Advent  Christian  ranks.  College  administrators 
were  taking  steps  to  diversify  the  student,  body  and  to  address 
student  concerns  during  this  culturally  turbulent  period.  With 
changes  in  1971  to  Aurora  College’s  Articles  of  Incorporate ion 
and  t~  the  election  of  its  governing  board ,  all  formal 
organizational  ties  to  the  Advent  Christian  Church  wen? 
essentially  severed.'  Aurora  Collage  continued  to  participate 


12  At  its  1981  convention  in  Wheaton ,  III.,  delegates 
ratified  a  process  for  amending  the  Declaration  of  Principles 
of  the  Advent  Christian  Church  that  involves  four  steps: 
Submission  of  a  proposed  revision  by  &  church  or  group  of 
individuals;  extensive  study  by  an  ad  hoc  task  force  appointed 
by  the  denomination's  Executive  Council ;  passage  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  General  Conference  delegates;  and  ratification 
by  a  majority  of  Advent  Christian  congregations.  The  minimal 
time  -required  to  change  a  specific  article  of  the  Declaration 
of  Principles  using  this  procedure  is  nine  years. 

Charles  W.  Anderson,  Building  on  the  Foundation 
(Aurora,  Ill .  :  Aurora  University  Press ,  1990),  pp.  139-40.  The 
occasion  for  the  changes,  according  to  Hr.  Anderson,  was  a 
1969  report  by  Aurora  College’s  legal  counsel  stating  that  an 
organizational  structure  which  placed  ultimate  control  of  the 
College  in  the  hands  of  a  religious  denomination  would  sake 
the  school  ineligible  to  receive  funds  fros  the  State  of 
Illinois.  In  response,  the  Board  of  Directors  ratified  changes 
that  eliminated  the  ter®  "Bible  Training  School”  f ress  the 
College's  Articles  of  Incorporation,  and  mandated  that  50%  of 
the  College's  nineteen  members  be  residents  of  Illinois  with 
at  least  five  being  ©embers  of  Advent  Christian  churches . 
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in  the  Advent  Christian  United  Budget  until  .'985,  when  the 
denomination's  executive  board  voted  to  eliminate  support  of 
all  Advent  Christian-related  institutions  fro®  that  program . 

Most  significantly,  Aurora  College  eliminated  its 
Bachelor  of  Theology  (B.Th. )  program  which  meant  that  it  would 
no  longer  play  a  major  role  in  the  preparation  and  training  of 
Advent  Christian  pastors .  Up  until  the  late  1960s ,  Aurora 
College  had  served  the  Advent  Christian  Church  in  two 
important  ways.  First,  it  provided  both  theological  and 
practical  training  for  pastors,  especially  for  those  who 
served  Advent  Christian  congregations  in  the  Midwest,  on  the 
West  Coast ,  and  in  several  areas  of  the  South .  The  college 
also  graduated  a  sizable  number  of  Advent  Christian  laypeople 
who  returned  to  their  communities  and  took  on  leadership  roles 
in  Advent  Christian  congregations  and  in  their  occupations. 
The  elimination  of  the  B.Th.  degree  combined  with  the  growing 
distance  between  college  and  denomination  meant  the  loss  of 
both  of  those  functions . ^  Since  the  late  1960s,  the  number 
of  Advent  Christian  pastors  educated  at  Aurora  College  has 
declined  significantly. 

Those  changes  were  ratified  on  May  15,  1971. 

1 1 

L  Anderson,  Building  on  the  Foundation,  p.  203.  Anderson 
writes,  "In  days  gone  by,  a  considerable  number  of  Advent 
Christian  young  people  came  to  Aurora  because,  in  their  minds , 
going  to  Aurora  and  going  to  college  were  synonymous . "  The 
loss  of  this  second  function,  the  education  of  Advent 
Christian  laypeople  in  an  Advent  Christian-related  setting, 
has  meant  that  a  number  of  Advent  Christian  congregations  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  an  important  source  of  church  leadership. 
The  impact  of  this  loss  has  not  been  fully  appreciated. 
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essence  of  Aurora  College  as  a  Christian  college  was  "the 
Christian  student  and  the  Christian  faculty  and  staff  merabar , 
consciously  bringing  to  bear  on  every  aspect  of  college  life 
the  spirit  of  concern ,  of  Christian  love ,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  Christ's  revelation  of  Go i . ,,lj  Even  when  those 


words  were  spoken,  Aurora  College  administrators  like 
Executive  Vice-president  Mark  Trurabo  were  wondering  how  those 
sentiments  could  be  reflected  in  the  midst  of  an  increasingly 
diverse  faculty,  student  body,  and  alumni . ^  While 
administrators  had  originally  hoped  that  Aurora  College  could 


change  in  American  cultural  life  during  and  following  the 
1960s  made  that  ideal,  in  their  view,  impossible .  By  the 


the  Advent  Christian  Church  were  moving  in  two  different 

directions . 

For  Berkshire  Christian  College,  the  effects  of  the 
controversy  are  ©ore  complex.  After  1964,  Advent  Christian 
young  people  interested  in  studying  for  the  ministry  were  acre 
likely  to  choose  Berkshire,  especially  if  they  were  fro®  one 
of  the  three  Advent  Christian  regions  that  bordered  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  By  the  early  1970s,  college  enrollment  was  at 
a  high  point  with  the  student  population  being  about  equally 
divided  between  those  from  Advent  Christian  churches  and  those 
from  congregations  affiliated  with  New  England  evangelicalism. 
While  some  Advent  Christians,  particularly  outside  of  New 
England,  continued  to  view  Berkshire  Christian  College  as  a 
regional  and  not  a  denominational  institution,  by  the  mid- 
1970s  graduates  of  the  college  could  be  found  in  Advent 
Christian  pulpits  throughout  the  denomination.  During  this 
time,  the  college  continued  to  strengthen  its  commitments  both 
to  Advent  Christian  doctrinal  dist inctives  and  to  Reformed 
theology. 

Looking  at  Berkshire  Christian  College  in  the  mid-1970s, 
an  outside  observer  would  have  been  hard  pressed  to  find  any 
negative  effects  steaming  fro®  the  Advent  Christian 
theological  controversy  over  the  Bible's  inspiration,  If  that 
same  observer  were  to  return  ten  years  later,  she  would  have 

discovered  a  Berkshire  Christian  College  devastated  bv 

<*’ 

organisational  and  theological  conflict  with  the  latter 
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Advent 
this  th« 

role  in  the  events  described  here.  ' 
first  prepared  under  my  guidance  as  th< 

Christian  Publications ,  a  position  I  ass 
Because  of  ray  indirect  participation  in  t 
Berkshire  Christian  College,  I  acknowledge  the  tenfcativ* 
nature  of  the  following  section  and  express  my  hope  that  a 
some  time,  twenty  to  thirty  years  from  now,  students  an* 
scholars  will  carry  out  more  extensive  research  on  the  crisi: 
and  conflict  that  surrounded  the  college  in  the  1980s. 


Freeman  Barton,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  at  Berkshire 
Christian  College:  Case  Study  in  the  Dissolution  of  < 
Christ ian  Co liege  i 
Christian  Thought ,  1987),  pp.  10-11.  Dr  Barton  served  on  th 
college  faculty  until  1986  and  offers  an  interpretation  of  th 
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regained,  sore  students  and  more  man  ’ 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  financial  emergency  cam©  a 
transition  in  the  office  of  the  President .  A  significant 
number  of  Advent  Christians  felt  that  B-arisshire  Christian 
College  needed  strong  administrative  and  strategic  guidance 
and  for  that,  the  Board  of  Regents  turned  to  Dr.  Lloyd 
Richardson.  M.  lifelong  Advent  Christian  who  had  served  fro» 
1974  to  1978  as  President  of  Aurora  College,  Dr.  Richardson 
was  the  son  of  an  Advent  Christian  pastor  and  nephew  of 
longtime  Aurora  Coliege  administrator  (Jerald  Richardson .  Lloyd 
Richardson's  strategy  represented  nothing  less  than  a  complete 

A 

transformation  >}£  Berkshire  from  Bib  e  college  to  a  broadly 


focused  Christian-oriented  university.  An  integral  part  ol 
that  transformation  would  be  theological.  When  candidating  for 


the  presidency ,  Dr.  Richardson  had  convinced  the  presidential 

search  r/ommii tee  that  he  was  comfortable  with  the  college's 

/ 

doc trynal  statement,  a  statement  which  Included  a  specific 

t  $ 

affirmation  of  biblical  inerrancy . “*  After  he  assumed  the 
pr js idenry ,  it  became  clear  that  for  Dr.  Richardson  this 
theological  commitment  -ras  expendable.  In  order  for  Berkshire 
Christian  College  to  nerve  all  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church 


Ibid.,  p.  11.  Implied  in  Dr.  Barton's  words  was  the 
oaed  for  greater  long-term  Advent  Christ  lari  support  both  in 
-arms  of  students  and  financial  giving. 

Ibid.,  pp.  12-14 .  Dr.  Barton  record*  the  liter  article 
of  the  Berkshire  Christian  Col. leg#  Statement  of  Faith  "The 
sixty-six  books  of  the  Bible  m»  originally  wr  i t. ten  were 
inapt  red  by  God,  hence  free  from  error.*5 
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the  college  must  "cone  to  accommodate  the  points  of  difference 
which  exist  within  denominational  ranks,"  and  be  willing  to 
accept  "as  Adjunct  Faculty  those  from  within  and  without  the 
Advent  Christian  denomination  who  may  hold  divergent  points  of 
view  as  to  the  nature  of  revelation  and  inspiration,.."1' 

In  several  contexts ,  Dr.  Richardson  referred  to  his 
desire  to  broaden  the  theological  posture  of  the  college, 
especially  as  it  related  to  the  college's  understanding  of 
biblical  inerrancy.  Faculty ,  staff ,  and  administration  reacted 
strongly  against  both  Dr.  Richardson's  theological  approach 
and  against  what  they  saw  as  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  college  itself.  Opposition  to  Dr. 
Richardson's  leadership  quickly  spread  among  college  alumni 
and  among  Advent  Christians  who  felt  that  the  college’s 
commitment  to  the  doctrine  of  biblical  inerrancy  was  vital.  At 
the  end  of  three  turbulent  years.  Dr.  Richardson  resigned  and 
the  college  was  forced  to  close  its  Lenox  campus  due  to 
several  factors  including  a  drop  in  student  enrollment ,  an 
increasingly  difficult  relationship  with  the  town  of  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  and  over  one  million  dollars  of  debt.  While  it 
is  still  too  early  to  measure  the  precise  impact  of  the 

1  u 

Ibid.,  pp.  41-42.  For  a  comprehensive  look  at  how  Dr. 
Richardson  understood  both  the  ethos  and  theological  posture 
of  Berkshire  Christian  College,  as  well  as  his  strategies  for 
change,  see  Lloyd  M.  Richardson,  "Blueprint  for  Growth: 
Building  for  His  Kingdom  or  The  Strategic  Plan,  1985-1990: 
Distinctive,  with  a  Difference,"  Submitted  to  the  Berkshire 
Christian  College  Board  of  Regents,  Septe«ber  20,  1984. 


In  the  words  at  one  participant  in  the  ©vents  at  Mon  treat 


"There  was  acceptance  of 


position  in  the 


Declaration  of  Principles ,  but  no  on®  changed  their 


21 

a  result  of  the  debate .  * 


truth  of  that  statement  Is 


beyond  question,  at  least  in  the  immediate 


of  t  h  0 


Montreat  General  Conference.  At  the  same  t imo ,  w»  can  identify 


several  theological  effects  that  the  controversy 


had  on 


Advent  Christian  Church  during  ; he  second  half  of  the 


twentieth  century .  While  the  revision  of 


icle  One  was 


essentially  a  compromise,  It  sharpened  the  denominational 
understanding  of  Scripture  in  two  ways  that  identified  the 
denomination  with  the  emerging  New-evangelical  party  within 
American  Protestantism.  First,  by  adding  the  word  '"inspired' 
as  an  adjective  to  describe  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  the 
statement  located  inspiration  in  scr lptur 


was  convinced,  that  despite  substantial  evidence 
ry ,  that  the  majority  of  Advent  Christians  do  not 
>.e  full  truthfulness  of  Scripture. " 


?«•? 


.nerrancy 


an  issue  that  continues  to  invite  discussion  and  debate  anong 
evangelicals  today. 

While  the  Advent  Christian  controversy  mirrored  this 
growing  tension  within  evangel ica lisas,  it  reflected  something 
unique  to  Christian  denominations  born  out  of  the 


Advent  Christians  were  very  reticent  to  act  in  a  way  that 
sight  restrict  the  individual  freedo®  of  fellow  Advent 
Christians  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience. 23 
Confessional  Presbyterians  in  the  1920s  found  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  maintain  theological  cohesion  on  the 
inspiration  and  inerrancy  of  Scripture  even  with  established 
confessions  and  creeds.  In  a  denomination  or  association  with 
a  historic  aversion  to  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith ,  that 
task  was  even  more  difficult .  That  Advent  Christians  were  able 
to  forge  a  widely-accepted  compromise  that  not  only 
strengthened  their  position  on  Scripture  but  averted  a  split, 
within  their  ranks  is  evidence  of  good  will  and  Christian 
grace  exhibited  by  people  on  both  sloes  of  the  issue.  Still , 
churches  with  a  strong  restorat ionist  heritage  like  the  Advent 
Christian  Church  need  to  recognize  and  address  the  different 
understandings  of  the  role  and  function  of  the  Bible  in  the 
life  of  the  church  between  their  restorat ionist  forebears  and 
the  early  Protestant  reformers.  Restorat ionism  represented  the 
rejection  of  hierarchy  in  both  church  and  society  and  its 
replacement  with  a  democratic,  equal itarian  approach.  The  task 
of  interpreting  Scripture  was  not  to  be  left  to  the  clergy  nor 
to  the  church.  Instead,  it  was  the  task  of  each  individual  to 
determine  for  himself,  independently  of  others,  what  the  Bible 

23  The  restorat ionist  tendency  to  minimize  the  value  of 
church  tradition  is  still  reflected  by  a  sizable  number  of 
Advent  Christian  clergy.  See  Appendix  Five  for  further 
discussion. 
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to  gravitate  toward  a  theologically  conservative  posture  have 
taken  place  if  the  controversy  had  not  happened?  That  is 
difficult  to  answer,  although  those  who  identified  with  the 
HEST/Bctrkshire  party  would  surely  answer  in  the  negative,’1 

Final  Observations 

We  have  addressed  the  controversy ' s  impact  on  the  Advent 
Christian  Church  in  terms  of  its  denominational  organization, 
its  two  Advent  Christian-related  colleges,  and  its  theological 
direction.  In  closing,  the  writer  offers  two  observations 
about  the  conflict ,  its  impact  on  the  Advent  Christian  Church, 
and  what  lessons  we  can  learn  from  i t  as  we  enter  the  twenty- 
first  century . 

While  Advent  Christians  today  can  be  proud  of  the 
Christian  grace,  goodwi 1 1 ,  and  character  that  those  involved 


pulpits  illustrate  this  well .  "I'll  tell  you,"  according  to 
Dr.  Gransee,  "where  I  had  to  wrestle  with  this  [ the  issue  of 
inspiration] — when  I  taught  membership  classes  for  people  who 
were  joining  the  church.  I'd  take  them  through  some  of  these 
things — our  view  of  scripture ,  and  why  the  scriptures  are 
important  to  us  and  so  forth.  And  in  that  process  I  articulate 
for  them  ray  position. . . . 

"I  believe  that  the  scriptures  were  inspired  by  God  through 
men  who  were  extremely  sensitive  to  what  was  happening  in  the 
world  around  them  and  who  were  able  to  discern  in  the  events 
of  human  history  the  hand  of  God  at  work. . . . 

"I  think  that  sensitivity  itself  was  inspired  by  the  Holy 


working  in  and  through  these  people  so  they  were  able 
to  take  out  of... life  itself,  history,  if  you  please,  and 
bring  together  those  events  that  are  revealed  truth,  period . 
And  that  truth  is  true  for  all  time.  Therefore,  the  principles 
of  scripture  are  true  no  matter  what." 


1  Oral  History  Interview,  Harold  R.  Patterson,  11/21/96, 
p.  11 .  "I  felt  then, "  according  to  Rev .  Patterson,  "and  I 
still  feel  now,  that  we  saved  the  denomination  from  a  liberal- 

ina  po 


students  at  NEST /Berk shire .  They  also  failed  to  understand  key 


differences  between  the  dispensat ional ly-oriented 
evangelicalism  of  the  Midwest  and  the  ron-di spensational  more 
inclusive  evangelicalism  of  the  New  Kngland  states.  At  the 
same  time,  those  who  identified  with  NEST /Berkshire  Christian 
College  at  times  did  not  fully  grasp  the  eclectic  nature  of 
how  theology  was  viewed  and  practiced  at  Aurora  College.  Like 
most  evangelicals  of  their  time,  they  tended  to  classify  all 
who  identified  with  the  Protestant  ®a inline  as  theological 
liberals  bent  on  subverting  the  gospel.  That  approach  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  unique  biblical  and  theological 
concerns  of  different  theological  parties  within  the  mainline 
Protestant  orbit.  It  also  failed  to  nuance  the  differences, 
however  great  or  slight,  among  the  successive  generations  of 
Aurora  theologians  and  fully  grasp  the  influences  behind  their 
views  and  opinions. 

Unfortunately,  denominational  leadership  at  that  tiae 


Dialogue  does  not  mean  surrendering  our  theological 
convictions.  Nor  does  it  mean  pretending  that  real, 
substantive-  and  honest  differences  do  not  exist  between  the 
participating  parties.  It  does  mean  a  willingness  to  test  our 
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biblical  core  of  Christian  faith, 


the  church, 


long-term  danger  of  minimizing  or  covering  over  those 
differences  is  even  greater.  That  strategy  results  in  the 
marginalization  of  Christian  theology  within  the  life  of  the 
church  and  the  danger  of  the  church's  mission  being 


compromised  or  subverted  by  various  cultural  agendas.  The 
challenge  for  evangelicals  and  Advent  Christians  is  an  ongoing 
one.  We  are  called  to  articulate  a  Christian  theology  that  is 
faithful  to  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  challenged  to  do 
that  in  a  church  and  society  that  is  geographically , 
ethnically,  and  culturally  diverse.32 

Good  Christian  theology  requires  a  biblically  grounded 
expression  of  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ,  faithfulness  to 
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the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  willingness  to  allow  full 
participation  by  all  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  also 
requires  that  Christian  theologians  learn  to  communicate  their 
work  in  language  that  all  of  God's  people — no  natter  what 
their  intellectual  ability,  cultural  background,  or  economic 
status — can  understand,  benefit  fro®,  and  apply.  The  audience 
of  Christian  theology  is  not  ultimately  the  academy,  but  the 
church.33  Theology  can  and  should  address  academically- 
oriented  issues,  but  Christian  theologians  must  recognize  that, 
their  primary  audience  is  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ . In 
addition,  churches  must  attend  to  the  importance  of  Christian 
theology  and  challenge  all  of  God's  people  to  this  task. 


“  In  my  view,  this  is  an  area  where  the  Aurora 
theologians  struggled.  In  their  desire  to  communicate  in  a  way 
that  demonstrated  intellectual  integrity  to  their  academic 
peers,  with  the  exception  of  Clarence  Hewitt  [who  in  his  1942 
book.  Faith  for  Today,  sought  specifically  to  address  all 
Advent  Christians],  they  did  not  do  as  good  a  job  in 
articulating  their  conclusions  and  concerns  to  the  churches 
they  felt  called  to  serve, 

34  Stanley  J.  Grenz  and  Roger  E.  Olson,  Wtyo  Meeds 
Theology:  An  Invitation  to  the  Study  of  God  (Downers  Grove, 
Ill.:  InterVarsity  Press,  1996),  pp.  22-35.  In  commenting  on 
the  task  of  professional  theologians,  Grenz  and  Olson  write, 
"At  its  best  professional  theology  functions  in  a  servant  rol© 
and  not  a  lordly  role.  That  is,  the  professional  theologian 
serves  the  Christian  community  by  helping  people  to  think  like 
Christ  so  that  they  can  be  more  effective  in  witness,  work, 
and  service  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  world. 

For  an  attempt  to  articulate  a  biblically  faithful  Advent 
Christian  theology  in  this  manner ,  see  Appendix  Six .  This 
theological  statement  was  crafted  by  the  writer  of  this  thesis 
in  partnership  with  four  Advent  Christian  pastors  from  the 
western  North  Carolina  communities  of  Lenoir  and  Hickory.  One 
of  those  pasters  has  taken  some  theological  training  beyond 
high  school.  Two  have  completed  undergraduate  degrees.  The 
fourth  individual  has  completed  a  graduate  degree  in 
counseling  and  is  completing  a  graduate  degree  in  theology. 
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On©  final  observe. t ion  that  is  especially  relevant  to 
Advent  Christians.  Throughout  this  dissertation ,  the  writer 
has  labored  to  demonstrate  that  the  Advent  Christian  conflict 
over  the  Bible's  inspiration  has  deep  roots  in  the  history  of 
the  Advent  Christian  Church.  In  the  years  to  cone,  Advent 
Christians  must  coee  to  teriss  with  their  own  history,  both  in 
terns  of  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  What  led  the  Advent 
Christian  Church  in  the  space  of  one  generation  to  essentially 
reject  the  Calvinism  of  William  Miller  In  favor  of  a 
theological  approach  centered  in  human  free  will?  What  led  to 
the  embrace  of  materialistic  views  of  human  nature  by  many 
Advent  Christ ians  in  the  late  19th  century,  views  that  were 
shared  by  followers  of  Charles  Darw;* n  and  other  scientific 
materialists?  How  did  the  Advent  Christian  church  develop  a 
paradoxical  understanding  of  the  role  and  function  of 
Christian  doctrine — an  understanding  that  allowed  great 
latitude  of  belief  while  at  the  same  time  attempting  t3  define 
the  denomination  in  terns  of  theologically  distinctive 
beliefs?  Exploring  these  questions  and  others  will  h«-lp  Advent. 
Christians  understand  the  theological  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  their  denominational  history  and  tradit  ion,  as  w®}  1  as  help 
them  articulate  their  Christian  faith  in  ways  that  are 
faithful  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  expressed  In  Holy 
Scripture.  Hopefully,  this  study  will  make  a  contribution  to 
that  worthy  goal. 


APPENDIX  ONE 


William  Miller's  Fourteen  Rules  of  Interpretation 

1.  Every  word  oust  have  its  proper  bearing  on  the  subject 
pi esented  in  the  Bible. 

2.  All  scripture  is  necessary,  and  nay  be  understood  by  a 
di lligent  {sic]  application  and  study. 

3.  Nothing  revealed  in  the  scripture  can  or  will  be  hid  fro®  those 
who  ask  in  faith,  not  wavering. 

4.  To  understand  doctrine,  bring  all  the  scriptures  together  on 
the  subject  you  wish  to  know,  then  let  every  word  have  its  proper 
influence,  and  if  you  can  form  your  theory  without  a  contradiction, 
you  can  not  be  in  error. 

5.  Scripture  aust  be  its  own  expositor,  since  it  is  a  rule  of 
itself.  If  I  depend  on  a  teacher  to  expound  it  to  me,  and  he  should 
guess  at  its  meaning,  or  desire  to  have  it  so  on  account  of  his 
sectarian  creed,  or  to  be  thought  wise,  gives  me  his  wisdom,  then 
his  guessing,  desire,  creed,  or  wisdom,  is  my  rule,  not  the  Bible. 

6.  God  has  revealed  things  to  come  by  visions,  in  figures  and 
parables,  and  in  this  way  the  same  things  are  of ten- time  revealed 
again  and  again,  by  different  visions,  or  in  different  figures,  and 
parables.  If  you  wish  to  understand  them  then  you  must  combine  them 
all  in  one. 

7.  Visions  are  always  mentioned  as  such. 

8 .  Figures  always  have  a  figurative  meaning,  and  are  used  much  in 
prophecy,  to  represent  future  things,  times  and  events,  such  as 
mountains  meaning  governments,  beasts  meaning  kingdoms. 

9.  Parables  are  used  as  comparisons  to  illustrate  subjects,  and 
must  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  figures  by  the  subject  and 
Bible.  .  . 

10.  Figures  sometimes  have  two  or  sore  different  significations,  as 
day  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  represent  three  different 
periods  of  time.  1.  Indefinite,  2.  Definite,  a  day  for  a  year,  3. 
Day  for  a  thousand  years.  If  you  put  on  the  right  construction  it 
will  harmonize  with  the  Bible  and  make  good  sense,  otherwise  it 
will  not . 

11.  How  to  know  when  a  word  is  used  figuratively.  If  it  makes  good 
sense  as  it  stands,  and  does  no  violence  to  the  simple  laws  of 
nature,  then  it  must  be  understood  literally,  if  not  figuratively. 

12 .  To  learn  the  true  meaning  of  figures ,  trace  your  figurative 
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set  rule  of  all  is ,  that  you  must  have 
if  requires  a  sacrifice,  and,  if  tr: 
object  on  earth,  the  world  and  all  it 
ccupatlon,  friends ,  home,  comforts ,  a 
:hese  should  hinder  our  believing  ar 
d  show  our  faith  to  be  in  vain,... 


APPENDIX  TWO 

The  1881  Advent  Christian  Declaration  of  Principles 

1.  We  believe  that  the  Scriptures,  consisting  of  the  Old  and 
Hew  Testament ,  contain  the  only  divine  system  of  religious 
faith. 

2.  We  believe  the  Bible  teaches  that  there  is  one  God, 
eternal,  almighty,  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things. 

3.  We  believe  the  Bible  teaches  that  there  is  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  having  glory  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was;  who  died  and  was  buried,  and  rose 
again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  ascended 
to  heaven,  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  from 
whence  he  will  return  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his 
appearing  and  his  kingdom. 

4.  We  believe  the  Bible  record  of  the  Holy  Spirit ,  sent,  as 
the  Comforter  to  the  church,  and  to  convince  the  world  of  sin, 
and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment. 

5.  We  believe  the  Bible  record  of  the  creation  of  roan,  and 
that  by  disobedience  to  the  divine  law  he  fell  from  the  state 
of  uprightness  in  which  he  was  created  and  involved  himself 
and  his  posterity  in  death,  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law, 
which  death  would  have  been  eternal  without  a  Redeemer:  that 
such  Redeemer  was  provided  by  or.,*  *  ■'  the  person  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ ,  who  died  on  the  cross  that  he  might  become  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  wo  obey  him; --that  this 
redemption  is  of  a  two-fold  nature;  first,  the  redemption  of 
all  men  from  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin,  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead;  second,  the  redemption  of  believers  from  personal 
sin  and  its  consequences  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it 
is  written,  'In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins',  and  the  gift  to  them  of  eternal 
life,  possessing  which  they  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second 
death . 

6.  We  believe  in  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  essential  to  eternal  salvation. 

7.  We  believe  the  Bible  teaches  that  pardoned  sinners  should 
be  'buried  with  Christ  in  baptism',  this  showing  their  faith 
In  his  resurrection  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

8.  We  believe  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in 
accordance  with  the  commandment  of  Christ,  thereby  showing 
faith  In  the  Lord's  death  till  he  comes . 

9.  w©  believe  that  f ho  Scriptures  teach  that  this  same  Jesus, 
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who  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  crucified,  buried,  and  rose  again 
the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures ,  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  will  return  personally  to  this  world  to  raise,  judge 
and ^reward  or  punish  all  the  human  race. 

10.  We  believe  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  finally  impenitent 
shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  frost  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power;  and  in 
the  final  extinction  of  all  evil . 

11.  We  believe  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures,  embracing  the  physical,  moral,  political  and 
financial  signs  of  the  times,  indicate  that  the  return  of  the 
Saviour  is  near,  even  at  the  door  and  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  subject  should  be  made  prominent  by  all 
preachers  of  the  gospel. 

12.  We  believe  that  this  earth  will  share  in  the  final 
redemption  of  men ,  and  will  become  the  eternal  home  of  the 
redeemed ,  called  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  kingdom  of  God , — 
"a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  awelleth 
righteousness . " 

13.  We  believe  that  the  entire  action  of  the  Church,  in 
council ,  in  missionary  labor,  in  public  instruction,  social 
worship,  and  communion ,  should  be  with  direct  reference  to  the 
crowning  event,  viz.,  the  personal  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ . 

14.  We  believe  the  Bible  teaches  that  Christ  is  the  Head  of 
the  church;  and  that  all  his  disciples  are  but  one  body  united 
in  Christian  love ;  and  that  Christian  fellowship  may  exist 
where  there  are  doctrinal  diversities  occasioned  by  lack  of 
light  on  the  points  of  difference. 

15 .  We  believe  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  true  standard  of 
Christian  fellowship  is  such  as  to  include  all  of  Christ's 
disciples;  and  that  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
essential  in  order  to  secure  true  and  permanent  union. 

16.  We  believe  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  churches  of  Christ 
should  be  duly  organized  by  the  election  of  proper  officers, 
such  as  elders  and  deacons ,  and  that  the  government  of  the 
church  should  be  congregational. 

Source:  Dwight  S.  Banks,  "The  Rice  and  Growth  of  the  Advent 
Christian  Denomination  from  the  Point  of  View  of  its  Doctrinal 
Development”  (Unpublished  M.A.  Thesis,  Gordon  Divinity  School , 
1939) . 
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APPKMDIX  THESE 


The  1900  Advent  Christian  Declaration  of  Principles 

Article  I :  We  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God 
containing  a  revelation  given  to  man  under  Bivine  supervision 
and  providence;  that  its  historic  statements  are  correct,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  Divine  st  udard  of  faith  and  practice.  2 
Peter  1:21.  2  Tisi.  3:16. 

Article  II:  We  believe,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible-- 

(a)  In  one  God,  our  Father,  eternal,  and  Infinite  In  His 
wisdom,  love  and  power,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  ’in  whoa  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  Gen.  1:1.  1  Kings  8:27. 
Deut.  4:39.  Acts  17:28. 

(b)  And  in  Jesus  Christ ,  our  Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God;  who  came  into  our  world  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was 
lost;  who  died  for  our  sins,  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  for 
our  justification;  who  ascended  into  heaven  as  our  High  Priest 
and  Mediator,  and  who  will  come  again  in  the  end  of  this  age, 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  reign  forever  and  ever. 
John  1:14;  3:16,17.  1  John  4:9.  Rom  4:25.  Heb.  7:26;  4:14.  2 
Tim  4:1.  Matt.  13:39,40. 

(c)  And  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  sent  from  God  to 
convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment, 
whereby  we  are  sanctified  and  sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemption.  John  17:16,17;  16:7-11.  2  Thess .  2:13.  Eph .  4:30. 

Article  III :  We  believe  that  man  was  created  for  iramorta  lity, 
but  that  through  sin  he  forfeited  his  Divine  birthright ;  that 
because  of  sin,  death  entered  Into  the  world,  and  passed  upon 
all  men;  and  that  only  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ,  the 
divinely  ordained  Life-giver ,  can  men  become  ' partakers  of  the 
divine  nature ’ ,  and  live  forever.  Gen.  3 : 22-24 .  Rom.  5:12. 
Acts  4:12.  2  Peter  1:4. 

Article  IV :  We  believe  that  death  is  a  condition  of 
unconsciousness  to  all  persons,  righteous  and  wicked;  a 
condition  which  will  remain  unchanged  until  the  resurrection 
at  Christ's  second  coming,  at  which  time  the  righteous  will 
receive  everlasting  life  while  the  wicked  will  be  ' punished 
with  everlasting  destruction ' ;  suffering  complete  extinction 
of  being  Eccl .  9:10.  Psa .  115:117.  1  Thess .  4:13-17.  Matt. . 
25:46. 

Article  V:  We  believe  that  salvation  is  free  to  all  those  who, 
in  this  life  and  in  this  age,  accept  it.  on  the  conditions 
imposed ,  which  conditions  are  simple  and  inflexible;  namely, 
turning  from  sin,  repentance  toward  God,  faith  in  the  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ,  and  a  life  of  consecration  to  th©  service  of 
God;  thus  excluding  all  hope  of  a  future  probation,  or  of 
Universal  salvation.  2  Cor.  6:2.  Acts  2:38.  Rob.  10:  8-10. 
Titus  2:11-14. 

Article  VI :  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  His 
promise,  will  come  again  to  this  earth,  even  'in  like  wanner* 
as  He  went  into  heaven — personally,  visibly  and  gloriously — 
to  reign  here  forever;  and  that  this  coming  is  the  hope  of  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  upon  that  coming  depends  the  resurrection 
and  reward  of  the  righteous,  the  abolition  of  sin  and  its 
consequences,  and  the  renewal  of  the  earth— -now  marred  by  sin- 
-to  become  the  eternal  home  of  the  redeemed,  after  which  event 
the  earth  will  be  forever  free  from  sin  and  death.  Acts  1:11. 
1  Thess .  4:16.  Dan.  7:13-14.  Rom.  8:18-23.  Dan  2:44.  2  Pet. 
3:13. 

Article  VII :  We  believe  that  Bible  prophecy  has  indicated  the 
approximate  time  of  Christ's  return;  and  comparing  its 
testimony  with  the  signs  of  our  times,  we  are  confident  that 
He  is  near,  ’ even  at  the  doors',  and  we  believe  that  the  great 
duty  of  the  hour  is  the  proclamation  of  this  soon  coming 
redemption,  the  defense  of  Bible  authority,  inspiration  and 
truth  and  the  salvation  of  lost  man.  Matt .  24:32,33,  45-47 . 

Article  VIII :  We  believe  the  Church  of  Christ  is  an 
institution  of  Divine  origin,  which  includes  all  true 
Christians ,  of  whatever  name ;  but  that  local  Church 
organizations  should  be  independent  of  outside  control, 
congregational  in  government,  and  subject  to  no  dictation  of 
priest,  bishop  or  pope — although  true  fellowship  and  unity  of 
action  should  exist  between  all  such  organizations.  Matt 
16:18.  1  Cor.  12;12,13. 

Article  IX:  We  believe  the  only  ordinances  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  are  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper;  immersion  being  the 
only  true  baptism.  Rom  6:4.  Acts  8:38.  Matt.  26:26-29.  1  Cor. 
11:23,24. 


Article  X:  We  believe  that  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the 
day  set  apart  by  the  early  Church  in  commemoration  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  should  be  observed  as  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and 
used  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  worship.  Acts  20:7.  John 
20:19.  1  Cor  16:2. 

Source:  Dwight  S.  Banks  "The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Advent 
Christian  Denomination  from  the  Point  of  View  of  its  Doctrinal 
Development”  (Unpublished  M.A.  Thesis,  Gordon  Divinity  School, 
1939) . 
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APPENDIX  POUR 


Advent  Christian  Curriculum  Materials: 

Recommendation  Adopted  by  the  Eastern  Regional 
Advent  Christian  Association 
October  23-24,  1963 

[Note:  This  document  was  prepared  by  Executive  Secretary  3. 
Howard  Shaw  for  all  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Advent  Christian  General  Conference  in  preparation  for 
meetings  held  in  conjunction  with  the  1964  Advent  Christian 
General  Conference  convention  in  Montreat,  N.c.  No  date  is 
given  on  the  document.  Following  the  document,  I  have  listed 
the  two  revisions  to  Item  12  of  the  1963  Eastern  Region 
Condensed  Minutes  as  approved  by  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Regional  Association  at  Somerville ,  Massachusetts  on 
May  27,  1964. ] 

At  its  annual  convention  last  October  23-24,  1963,  the 

delegate  body  of  the  Eastern  Regional  Advent  Christian 
Association  passed  a  recommendation  pertaining  to  current 
Sunday  School  Curriculum  materials  as  produced  under  our  Board 
of  Christian  Education.  This  recommendation  calls  for  certain 
basic  changes  in  our  approach  to  the  production  of  curriculum 
materials  and  was  preceded  by  a  statement  of  the  current 
situation  as  understood  by  members  of  the  Business  Committee 
of  the  Convention.  The  Business  Committee  made  certain 
unqualified  allegations  of  a  derogatory  nature  concerning 
present  curriculum  material,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  ensuing 
excerpt  from  the  Condensed  Minutes.  Copies  of  these  Condensed 
Minutes  were  sent  to  every  church  in  the  Eastern  Region,  so 
that  these  allegations  are  conveyed  to  the  churches  as  a 
statement  of  fact. 

Since  the  President  of  the  Eastern  Region  is  required  by  the 
action  to  present  the  recommendations  to  the  Advisory  Council, 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  tne  Business  Committee  of  the 
1964  Session  of  General  Conference,  it  seems  essential  that 
members  of  these  bodies  be  acquainted  in  advance  with  the  full 
record  of  the  action. 

Item  12  of  the  Condensed  Minutes  of  the  Eastern  Regional 
Convention  is  as  follows ; 

These  are  critical  days  for  the  Christian  faith  in  America  and 
for  the  Advent  Christian  Denomination.  The  propaganda  of  false 
ideas  and  values  threaten  our  youth  with  gross  materialism  and 
moral  compromise.  In  times  like  these  the  Advent  Christian 
Church  needs  the  strongest  possible  program  of  Christian 
Education  for  its  youth.  The  Biblical  message  of  the  priority 
of  spiritual  values,  the  facts  of  creation  and  providence,  the 
necessity  of  purity  and  godliness,  and  centrality  of  Jesus 
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Christ  needs  strong  and  affirmative  emphasis . 

The  curriculum  material  published  by  the  Advent  Christian 
denomination  is  at  points  humanistic  and  lacking  in  its 
presentation  of  a  positive  evangelical  image,  and  is  pupil- 
centered  in  its  approach,  following  the  patterns  of 

progressive  education. 

Curriculum  outlines  now  employed  in  Advent  Christian  Sunday 
School  lessons  are  established  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  an  organization  dominated  by 
churches  which  are  liberal  in  their  theology. 

There  is  much  repetition  of  material  on  consecutive  Sundays, 
a  lack  of  factual  Bible  content ,  and  little  or  no  emphasis  on 
commitment  to  Christian  principles  of  faith  and  practice. 

Teachings  are  "watered  down"  and  extremely  weak  in  some  areas 
pertaining  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  words 

of  God . 

It  is  not  always  what  is  written  but  what  is  either  inferred 
or  omitted  that  causes  alarm  within  our  churches .  For 
instance,  in  areas  pertaining  to  the  supernatural,  positive 
statements  are  not  made,  but  occasionally  we  are  left  to 
believe  that  natural  causes  explain  away  the  miracles .  We  must 
not  breed  doubt  to  our  pupils  but  confidence  in  the  authority 
and  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Eastern  Regional  Association  is  concerned  that  Advent 
Christian  Sunday  School  lessons  should  present  a  constructive 
alternative  to  the  false  ideas  and  values  (whether  religious 
or  secular)  of  our  age.  We,  therefore,  request  the  Advent 
Christian  Eastern  Regional  Association  at  its  1963  session  to 
initiate  procedures  that  will  anticipate  the  adoption  of  the 
following  by  the  Advent  Christian  General  Conference  at  its 
1964  session: 

(1)  An  immediate  adoption  of  the  lesson  curriculum  outlines  of 
the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  which  is 
predominantly  conservative. 

(2)  Establish  the  requirement  that  the  Board  of  Christian 
Education,  the  Director  of  Christian  Education,  the  Curriculum 
Committee,  and  all  writers  for  our  Sunday  School  lessons  must 
sign  written  statements  annually  subscribing  to  the  belief 
that  the  Bible  is  free  from  error  in  its  statements,  that  its 
words  are  the  words  that  God  intended  even  though  written  by 
men,  and  therefore  the  Biblical  record  of  creation,  history, 
and  miracles,  as  well  as  theological  teachings,  are  true  and 
must  be  taught  to  our  youth. 
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(3)  In  the  event  that  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  I  agios 
writers  can  not  be  obtained.,  we  urge  that  the  B*?ard  of 
Christian  Education  edit  and  rewrite  the  Sunday  School 
ssaterial  of  another  publisher  which  Is  In  harmony  with  the 
above  statements .  The  first  two  publ ishers  to  be  considered 
for  this  purpose  should  be  Scriptur#  Press  and  Gospel  Light . 

(4)  The  action  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Pr®$ ld#ni  of  the 
Eastern  Regional  Association  by  th®  method  of  his  presenting 
the  stated  recommendations  to  th#  Adviser?  Counci l ,  th# 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  Business  Committee  of  th#  1 9M 
Advent  Christian  General  Conference  of  Auer  let- 

(End  of  Eastern  Regional  Resolution}' 

The  following  steps  are  being  taken,  to  th#  knowledge  of  i he 
Executive  Secretary,  to  give  this  recommend* t ion  the  careful 
and  constructive  attention  which  it  requires  prior  to  our 
forthcoming  delegate  session  at  Montreal.  : 

(1)  The  Executive  Secretary  discussed  the  act.  Ion  with  t  h* 
Eastern  Region  Board  at.  a  meeting  of  that  body  in  November 

(2)  The  Board  of  Christian  Education  is  appointing  apodal 
commit  tees  to  (a)  gather  essential  f  tetua 1  dat*  pertaining  to 
an  objective  cons i derat  ion  of  the  r pec  if ic  recommend* t Ions, 
and  (b)  ssake  a  thorough  analysis  of  recent  Sunday  school 
lessons  with  reference  to  specific  ci  it icimms  #et  forth  in  th# 
minutes  of  the  Eastern  Regional  Convent  ion. 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  has  drawn 
up  a  "Statement  of  Clarification”  addressed  to  "hi  1  Friends  of 
Christian  Educat ion . "  His  statement  is  positive  and  helpful  in 
spirit  and  reflects  a  desire  to  fairly  evaluate  criticises  and 
recommendations  with  a  view  to  improving  curriculum  material » . 

(4)  The  Eastern  Regional  Board ,  in  a  recent  meeting  with 
Conference  Presidents,  explored  ways  of  proceeding  in  this 
matter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  unprofitable  tensions  and 
misunderstanding,  but  to  bring  about  positive  results.  We  can 
be  assured  that  the  desire  of  Eastern  leadership  is  that  this 
matter  be  considered  at  the  national  level  in  an  atmosphere  of 
objectivity,  sound  judgment  and  goodwill. 

C 5 )  The  Executive  Secretary  is  beg inning  in  "Advent  Christian 
News"  a  series  of  discussions  of  "vital  issue*"  likely  to  com© 
before  the  delegates  at  Montreat,  and  he  plans  to  acquaint  our 
constituency  with  the  recommends t ions  lit  the  above  sinut.es, 
and  the  steps  being  taken  to  afford  an  object iv®  and 
constructive  consideration  of  them. 

This  report  is  being  sent  as  a  matter  of  information  to  the 
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members  of  the  Advisory  Council  (which  Include*  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Cos® it tee )  and  the  aeiibers  of  the  Business 

Coaa it tee . 

J .  Howard  Shaw,  Executive  Secretary 
Advent  Christian  General  Conference 


lev is ion  to  It ©a  12  of  the  Condensed  Minutes 
of  the  1963  Bas'ern  legion  Convention 
Adopted:  May  27,  1964 

Me  recommend  that  article  *1  of  the  Curricula®  Proposals 
adopted  at  the  annual  convention  in  October,  1963  be 
rescinded,  and  that  it  be  replaced  with  the  following 
subst itut ion ; 

(1)  That  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  take  steps 
immediately  to  correct  the  Living  Water  series  at  the  points 
of  weakness  delineated  in  the  report  of  the  Eastern  Region 
Association  Curricula*  Study  Co** it  toe.  That  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  or  a  special  committee  established  at  the 
General  Conference  level  study  the  feasibility  of  alternatives 
at  all  grade  levels  to  the  national  Council  of  Churches 
Curriculum  including  possible  arrangements  to  purchase  the 
right  to  use  Scripture  Press  outlines.  Gospel  Light  outlines, 
or  David  C .  Cook  Thematic  Graded  Series  outlines,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  in  consultation  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  General  Conference  than  use  such 
curriculum  as  they  deem  best  until  the  waiter  can  be 
determined  by  delegate  body  vote  at  the  next  Genera] 
conference  session . 

It  was  voted  that  reco»»©ndat ion  *2  under  October,  1963 

minutes. . .be  amended  by  deleting  all  after  "written  statements 
annually"  and  adding  "as  found  in  the  A.C.  Catechism  ‘The 
Scriptures,'  page  36.  Then  it  was  voted  to  further  amend 
recommendation  #2  by  replacing  "must  sign"  with  "must 
subscribe  to."  A  third  amendment  to  recommendation  »2  was 
passed  by  vote,  adding  "without  reservation”  after  "subscribe 
to  annually."  The  reco*®endat ion  then  reads  as  follows; 

(2)  Establish  the  requirement  that  the  Board  of  Christian 
Education,  the  Curriculum  Committee,  and  all  writers  for  our 
Sunday  School  lessons  must  subscribe  to  annually  without 
reservation  the  statement  as  found  in  the  A.C.  Catechism 
entitled  'The  Scr ipturer ’  on  page  36. 
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APPENDIX  FIVE 


The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
A  Survey  of  Selected  Advent  Christian  Pastors 

In  Summer  1996,  the  writer  of  this  thesis  project  conducted  a 
survey  of  a  selected  group  of  Advent  Christian  pastors  to 
ascertain  their  theological  beliefs  regarding  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  Sixty  pastors  were  selected 
based  on  two  criteria.  First,  each  of  the  pastors  was  an 
individual  the  writer  either  knew  personally  or 
professionally.  Second,  respondents  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  where  they  graduated  fro  a  college.  Twenty  were  Aurora 
College  graduates.  Twenty  were  NEST/ Berkshire  Christian 
College  Graduates .  The  third  group  of  twenty  consisted  of 
individuals  who  had  graduated  fro®  other  Christian  colleges 
and  seminaries  or  who  did  not  have  opportunity  to  train  for 
Christian  ministry  in  a  formal  setting. 

The  sixty  pastors  selected  were  mailed  a  survey  for®  and 
stamped  response  envelope.  Fifty-six  responses  were  received. 
All  twenty  Aurora  College  graduates  responded.  Nineteen  out  of 
twenty  NEST/Berkshire  Christian  College  graduates  responded. 
Seventeen  out  of  twenty  pastors  selected  for  the  third  group 
responded . 

The  pastors  were  asked  to  respond  to  five  questions.  The  first 
two  questions  focused  on  their  understanding  of  the  Bible's 
inspiration,  especially  as  it  relates  to  Article  One  in  the 
Advent  Christian  Declaration  of  Principles .  Question  three 
addresses  the  place  assigned  to  Scripture,  church  tradition, 
human  reason,  and  human  experience  in  the  formulation  of 
Christian  theology  and  ethics.  Question  four  focuses  on  a 
practical  application  of  the  third  question.  What  should  the 
church  teach  regarding  homosexuality. 

Finally,  the  pastors  were  asked  to  list  what  they  saw  as 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  current  Advent  Christian 
Declaration  of  Principles.  These  responses  were  used  in 
crafting  the  Twenty-first  Century  Advent  Christian  Confession 
of  Faith  that  appears  in  Appendix  Six  and  are  not  reported  in 
this  appendix.  Responses  to  questions  one  through  four  with 
analysis  follow  below. 


1.  Which  ©f  the  following  statements  best  describes  your 
understand ing  of  the  Bible  and  its  role  within  the  church? 

A.  The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  written  by  human  authors  but 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  way  that  preserved  it  fro® 
error  in  the  historical,  scientific,  and  doctrinal  natters 
which  it  addresses.  In  this  context,  the  Bible  functions  as 
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the  priffiary  source  for  teaching  regarding  matters  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  living. 

Aurora  College  graduates- —  14 
NEST/Berkshiro  graduates —  15 

Others--  13  Total :  42 

B.  The  Bible  is  the  inspired  Word  of  God  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  totally  free  fro®  error,  and  the  absolute  authority  in 
all  matters  of  history,  science,  doctrine,  theology,  and 
Christian  life. 

Aurora  College  graduates —  2 
NEST/Berkshire  graduates--  3 

Others--  4  Total :  9 

C.  The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  and  the  final  authority  for 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church  because  it  witnesses 
to  Jesus  Christ ,  the  living  Word  of  God.  The  Scriptures  are 
human  books,  yet  filled  with  and  illuminated  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  tnat  point  us  toward  truth  and  not  error. 

Aurora  College  graduates —  4 
NEST/Berkshire  graduates--  1 

Others —  0  Total:  5 

D.  The  Bible  is  a  series  of  human  books  subject  to  modern 
historical  criticism.  It  functions  as  the  Word  of  God  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  uses  those  writings  to  illuminate  the  mind  to  the 
will  and  work  of  God  in  individual  lives  and  in  the  life  of 

the  church. 


Tot  1 :  0 

E.  The  Bible  is  a  collection  of  writings  from  ancient  Israel 
and  the  early  church  conditioned  by  the  various  cultures  in 
which  they  were  written  and  subject  to  modern  historical- 
critical  studies.  The  Bible  can  function  as  a  starting  point 
for  doctrine  and  practice  but  must  fo'i  informed  by  the  results 
of  modern  physical  and  social  science. 


Total :  0 

Analysis:  This  selected  sample  of  Advent.  Christian  pastors 
demonstrates  a  strong  evangelical  understanding  of  the  Bible’s 
inspiration  with  some  variation.  Responses  are  about  the  ms® 
for  all  three  groups,  although  Aurora  College!  graduates  showed 
a  little  more  tendency  to  favor  the  third  response  (The  Bible 
witnesses  to  the  Jesus  Christ,  the  living  Word  of  God.  );  while 
those  who  attended  neither  school  demonstrated  a  slight 
tendency  to  favor  the  second  response  (The  Bible  is  the 
inspired  word  of  God  "dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.").  The 
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large  majority  of  Advent  Christian  pastors  in  this  sample 
linked  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  to  the 
idea  of  biblical  inerrancy,  at  least  in  some  fora. 


2.  Article  One  of  the  Advent  Christian  Declaration  of 
Principles  reads  as  follows:  "We  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the 
inspired  Word  of  God,  being  in  its  entirety  a  revelation  given 
to  pan  under  Divine  inspiration  and  providence,  that  its 
historic  statements  are  correct,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
Divine  and  infallible  standard  of  faith  and  practice.,*’  In  your 
view,  is  this  statement : 


A.  Too  broad  an  understanding  of  the  Bible's  inspiration: 

Aurora  College  graduates- —  1 
NEST/Berkshire  graduates--  2 

Others--  3  Total:  6 

B.  To  strict  an  understanding  of  the  Bible's  inspiration: 

Aurora  College  graduates--  1 
NEST/Berkshire  graduates--  0 


Others--  0 

C .  About  right  in  its 
inspiration: 

Aurora  College  graduates-- 
NEST/Berkshire  graduates — 
Others--  14 


Total:  1 

understanding  of  the 


18 

17 

Total:  49 


Bible '  s 


Analysis :  Article  One ,  in  its  current  form,  was  adopted  by 
delegates  to  the  1964  Advent  Christian  General  Conference 
convention  in  Montreat,  N.C.  in  response  to  the  controversy 
over  the  Bible ' s  inspiration.  Responses  indicate  that  the  vast 
majority  of  this  selected  sample  of  Advent  Christian  pastors 
is  comfortable  with  the  revision  of  Article  On©  that  was 
adopted  by  those  delegates. 


3.  Johns  Wesley,  the  grjat  Methodist  evangelist  and  founder, 
argued  that  when  we  formulate  our  beliefs  regarding  Christian 
faith  and  living,  each  of  us  uses  a  combination  of  four 
sources — Holy  Scripture,  church  tradition,  human  reason,  and 
human  experience.  Please  rank  from  one  to  four  (with  "i"  being 
the  highest  and  "4”  being  the  lowest)  the  priority  you  give  to 
each  when  you  formulate  your  views  on  a  gives  theological  or 
practical  issue. 

In  reporting  the  responses  to  this  question,  four  grids  will 
be  presented.  The  first  three  grids  represent  regpossos  from 
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the  three  subgroups  contained  Hi thin  the  larger  survey.  The 
final  grid  represents  the  response  of  all  fifty-six  survey 
respondents . 

Aurora  College  Graduates 
(20  respondents) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Holy  Scripture 

19 

0 

0 

1 

Human  Reason 

0 

8 

9 

3 

Human  Experience 

0 

3 

6 

11 

Church  Tradition 

1 

9 

5 

5 

NEST/Berkshire  Gradu« 
(19  respondents) 

tes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Holy  Scripture 

19 

0 

0 

0 

Human  Reason 

0 

5 

11 

3 

Human  Experience 

0 

2 

5 

12 

Church  Tradition 

0 

12 

3 

4 

( 1? 

Others 

respondents ) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Holy  Scripture 

17 

0 

0 

0 

Human  Reason 

0 

4 

8 

5 

Human  Experience 

0 

5 

6 

8 

Church  Tradition 


8 


6 


Total  Survey 
(56  respondents) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Holy  Scripture 

55 

0 

0 

1 

Human  Reason 

0 

17 

28 

11 

Human  Experience 

0 

10 

17 

29 

Church  Tradition 

1 

29 

11 

15 

Analysis:  There  was  almost  unanimous  agreement  among  the 
pastors  surveyed  that  the  Bible  is  the  primary  foundation  for 
the  formulation  of  Christian  theology  and  ethics.  However ,  the 
responses  suggest  a  subtle,  yet  important,  difference  as  to 
how  these  pastors  formulate  their  Christian  beliefs. 

The  restorat ionist  impulse  in  American  Protestantism  is 
defined  by  a  desire  to  recapture  the  Christian  faith  and 
practice  of  New  Testament  times,  a  deep  suspicion  of  church 
tradition  and  academic  theology,  the  notion  of  "no  creed  but 
the  Bible,”  and  a  democratic-congregations  1  approach  to  church 
governance. 

How  strong  is  the  restorationist  impulse  among  this  group  of 
Advent  Christian  pastors?  We  can  determine  that  to  some  degree 
by  measuring  the  number  of  respondents  who  listed  human  reason 
or  human  experience  as  more  important  than  church  tradition 
for  forming  their  views  of  Christian  faith. 

1 .  Number  of  respondents  listing  church  tradition  as  more 
important  than  human  reason  or  human  experience: 

Aurora  College  graduates--  10 
NEST/Berkshir©  graduates--  12 
Others--  8  Total:  30 

2.  Number  of  respondents  listing  human  reason  or  human 
experience  as  more  important  than  church  tradition 

Aurora  College  graduates--  10 
NEST/Berkshire  graduates--  7 
Others--  9  Total :  26 

The  survey  respondents  are  nearly  unanimous  on  the  primary 
importance  of  Scripture,  but  ar©  sharply  divided  on  the  value 
and  function  of  church  tradition  with  NEST/Berkshire  graduates 
more  likely  to  value  the  importance  of  church  tradition  than 
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members  of  the  other  two  groups.  While  the  restoratlonist 
impulse  appears  to  have  lessened  in  intensity,  it  remains  a 
strong  force  for  a  sizable  number  of  respondents. 

4.  Homosexuality  is  a  "hot “button”  issue  both  in  church  and 
society-  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  closest  to  what 
you  think  the  position  of  the  church  should  be  on  this  issue . 

A.  For  almost  2,000  years,  the  Church  has  considered 
homosexuality  sinful  and  has  condemned  its  practice.  Because 
churches  from  a  wide  cross-section  of  denominational  and 
confessional  traditions  have  seen  this  view  as  grounded  in  the 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  contemporary  Christians  should 
continue  to  maintain  this  view. 

Aurora  college  graduates--  1 
NEST/Berkshire  graduates —  3 

Others--  1  Total :  5 

B.  While  the  Bible  clearly  condemns  homosexuality,  it  is 
clear  that  humanity  has  gained  ©or©  knowledge  about  the  causes 
of  homosexual  behavior.  Therefore,  the  Bible's  teaching  on 
this  matter  must  be  balanced  with  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science  in  this  area. 


Total:  0 

C.  While  homosexual  behavior  is  clearly  condemned  in 
Scripture,  the  church  has  oftentimes  reacted  in  a  harsh  way 
toward  people  who  have  engaged  in  homosexual  practice.  The 
church  today  must  continue  to  proclaim  that,  homosexual 
behavior  is  sinful  and  at  the  same  time  recognize  God's  desire 
to  see  homosexuals  respond  to  his  grace. 

Aurora  College  graduates--  19 
NEST/Berkshire  graduates —  16 

Others--  16  Total:  51 

D.  That  the  church  has  tragically  misunderstood  the  Bible's 
teaching  regarding  homosexuality  is  evidenced  by  the  lives  ol 
thousands  of  practicing  homosexuals  in  our  soci  sty. 
Homosexuality  in  our  contemporary  culture  is  uni  ike  the 
practices  condemned  by  the  biblical  authors .  Therefore,  the 
church  aust  affirm  that  practicing  homosexuals  can  be  full 
participants  in  its  life  and  ministry. 


Total:  0 

Analysis:  Each  of  the  four  responses  was  designed  to  emphasize 
on©  aspect  of  the  Wesleyan  quadrilateral.  The  first  response 
etaphasised  church  tradition  while  the  second  focused  on  human 
reason.  The  third  emphasized  Scripture,  end  the  fourth,  human 


experience.  That  the  overwhelming  number  of  respondents  chose 
the  third  response  indicates  the  value  that  they  place  on  the 
Bible  as  the  foundation  for  Christian  theology  and  ethics , 
NBST/Berkshire  graduates  demonstrated  a  slight  tendency  to 
select  the  first  response .  That  Matches  their  tendency  In 
question  three  to  be  more  open  to  church  tradition. 
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cultures  and  changing  societal  circumstances ,  At  no  tie®  in 


history  have  w®  witnessed  th©  level  of  social  change  that  w* 
have  during  t ,h$  last  100  years.  The  world  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century  looks  radically  different  than  at  the 
beginning.  As  the  twenty-first  century  ushers  us  into  a  new 
millennium  the  pace  of  change  continues  to  rapidly 
accelerate. 

During  the  last  100  years ,  Advent  Cirislians  have  used  the 
sap©  Declaration  of  Principle*  with  little  revision.  When  the 
current  declaration  was  approved  in  1900,  iiost  people  viewed 
the  United  States  and  Canada  as  essentially  Christian  nations 
with  moral  beliefs  and  practices  grounded  in  the  teaching  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Therefore,  the  primary  reason  for  statement s 
like  the  Declaration  of  Principles  was  to  clarify  doctrinal 
distinctive®  that  set  denominations  apart  fro*  each  other. 

The  cultural  situation  that  Advent  Christians  face  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty- first  century  is  dramatical ly 
different .  The  culture- forcing  institutions  of  our  society-- 


and  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  final  standard  tor  measuring 
Christian  belief  and  living.  (Psalm  119:89-104;  Matthew  4  ti¬ 
ll;  Acts  18:24-28;  2  Tissothy  3:14-1?) 

(Z)  We  affirm  that  Holy  Scripture  teaches  that  there  Is  one 


God ,  eternally  existent  in  three  persons,  Father ,  Son ,  and 


people  at  whatever  level  ©f  spiritual  need  they  find 
themselves.  This  task  includes  §v#natlij,*-~proclal«ing  the 
good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  to  those  who  have  not  heard  it  or 
responded  to  it;  social  qonc  eoi — address ing  the  physical, 
emotional ,  and  relational  concerns  of  people  in  the  nape  of 
Jesus  Christ ,  and  bringing  a  Christian  perspective  to  bear  on 
the  social  and  cultural  institutions  of  the  society  in  which 
we  live;  disci pi ©ship- -at. tending  to  the  spiritual  health  and 
growth  of  those  who  are  already  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
equipping  thee  for  Christian  service;  and  missions-- 
practicing  evangel ism,  social  concern,  and  discipleship  among 
the  different  cultural  and  ethnic  people  groups  of  our  world. 
We  believe  that  each  of  these  can  be  accomplished  using  a 
variety  of  methods  and  strategies  and  that  individual 
Christians  and  local  congregations  must  cultivate  a 
sensitivity  to  the  Holy  Spirit's  leading.  (Amos  S:  11-27; 
Matthew  28  16-20 ;  Acts  7:1-7;  Ephesians  411-16;  Revelation 
6:6-10) 

( 7 )  W#  affirm  the  value  of  spiritual  leadership  within  the 
church.  We  believe  that  God  has  provided  hli  church  with 
pastors  arid  spiritual  leaders  and  that  these  leaders  are 
called  by  God  to  oversee  the  spiritual  health  and  the 
disciplemaking  mission  of  the  congregation  they  serve,  w© 
believe  that  pastor®  ( and  all  who  are  called  to  spiritual 
leadership)  are  called  to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  being  servant  leaders  who  embody  th©  gospel  both  in  their 
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forever .  While  the  Bible  clearly  teaches  that  no  on©  can  know 
the  exact  fciese  or  date  whe  .  Jesus  will  return,  we  do  believe 
that  as  the  time  of  his  return  draws  closer,  there  will  be  an 
intensification  of  evil  in  our  world.  We  believe  that  in  light 
of  this,  the  church  in  this  day  and  tine  must  proclaim  God’s 
grace  through  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  vehicle  for  the 
salvation  of  lost  human i ty .  (Matthew  ’4 : 36-51 ;  John  14.6; 
Revelation  5:6-14;  21:1-8;  22:17) 

CIO)  We  affirm  that  death  is  a  condition  of  unconsciousness 
for  all  persons ,  both  for  Christians  and  non-Christ  Jans .  That 
condition  will  remain  unchanged  until  the  resurrection  at 


the  truth  In  love"  and  practice  Christian  charity  toward  tho 
both  inside  and  outside  tho  Christian  faith  who  nay  disagr 
with  us.  (John  5  r  36-40 ;  Acts  17:10-15;  1  John  4:16-21) 

Concilia  ion 

We  offer  this  statement ,  not  as  the  final  word  on  Christ! 
theology  or  on  Advent  Christian  theology,  but  as  our  at  tern 
to  be  Advent  Christians  who  are  faithful  to  the  witness  < 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ADVENT  CHRISTIAN  CONTROVERSY  OVER 
THE  BIBLE’S  INSPIRATION 

Abstract 

This  work  focuses  on  the  controversy  over  the  Bible's 
inspiration  within  the  Advent  Christian  Church  during  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s.  Conflicting  understanding®  of  the 
Bible's  inspiration  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  two-party  system 
that  has  emerged  within  American  Protestantism  during  the 
twentieth  century,  and  this  work  explores  the  impact  of  that 
conflict  on  a  denomination  that  grew  out  of  the  restorationist 
impulse  of  America’s  Second  Great  Awakening. 

A  primary  premise  of  this  work  is  that  restoration! st-oriented 
denominations  and  associations  like  the  Advent  Christian 
Church  embrace  two  important  principles.  First ,  these 
denominations  understand  the  Bible's  inspiration  and  authority 
in  a  way  that  minimizes  the  importance  and  value  of  church 
tradition.  Second,  they  give  high  value  to  individual  autonomy 
both  in  biblical  interpretation  and  in  church  governance .  The 
author  suggests  that  the  Advent  Christian  controversy  over  the 
Bible’s  inspiration  represents  a  clash  between  these  two 
restorationist  principles. 

This  work  begins  by  exploring  the  nineteenth -century 
historical  and  theological  roots  of  the  Advent  Christian 
Church  with  special  attention  to  the  theological  impact  of  the 
Great  Disappointment ,  the  failed  prediction  of  the  early 
Adventists  that  Jesus  Christ  would  return  visibly  in  1844. 
Subsequent  chapters  explore  the  fundamentalist-modernist 
controversies  of  the  early  20th  century  and  focus  on  the 
impact  of  those  events  on  the  two  colleges  that  trained  Advent 
Christian  clergy — Aurora  College  ( now  Aurora  University)  and 
New  England  School  of  Theology  (later  Berkshire  Christian 
College) . 

After  discussing  theological  reform  efforts  within  the 
mainline  and  Fundamentalist  coalitions,  the  work  looks  at  the 
conflicting  theological  views  concerning  the  Bible’s 
inspiration  expressed  at  Aurora  College  and  New  England  School 
of  Theology  and  how  those  impacted  the  Advent  Christian  Church 
during  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Chapter  six  looks  at  the  how  the 
controversy  played  out  within  the  denomination  between  1958 
and  1964.  The  project  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
impact  of  this  controversy  on  the  Advent  Christian  Church  and 
a  suggestion  for  a  twenty-first  century  Advent  Christian 
confession  of  faith  that  takes  seriously  both  the  inspiration 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  value  of  twenty  centuries  of 
Christian  theological  reflection. 


